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pSSA Y ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Concluded from page 626.) 


By GEORGE D. ArRMsTRONG, Prof. of Nat. Philosophy 
and Chemistry, Washihgton College, Va. 


CHap. XXIII. 


REMARKS ON THE APPLICATION OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC PRINCIPLES TO PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
pROPER CHARACTER OF EXPERIMEMTS. 
soME EXAMPLES. 


In the preceding chapters of this essay, I have 
endeavored to set before the reader, the principles 
of vegetable physiology, together with the evi- 
dence on which they rest ; and occasionally | have 
mentioned such practical applications’ of thoge 
principles to agriculiure and the various concerns 
af rural economy, as frequent trial has placed be- 
yond question. Whilst preparing this essay for 
ihe public, many other practical applications.have 
ayrveated themselves to my mind, but have pur- 
nosely passed them by, lest some error, which a 
vetter knowledge of practical agriculture than that 
which I possess would at once detect, should bring 
the whole into discredit. In attempting.to apply 
ascientific principle to any practical purpose, there 
are always many circumstances to .be taken into 
account; and if the person aitempting so 10 apply 


it fails properly to consider each and every one of 


these, he will necessarily subject himself to entire, 
failure in the result. Many of these circumstances 
may be such as are known only to practical men ; 
more especially ie this likely to be the,fact with re- 
spect to a science, which like that’of agriculture, 
s yetinits infancy. If the attempt to apply the 
priaciple should result in failure, many persone, 
not discerning the true source of that failure, will 
call the principle in question, or perhaps will look 
upon it as conclusive proof of the uselessness of 
science, and confirm themselves in the belief of 
the common sentiment “a grain of experienee. is 
worth a ton of theory,”’ understanding by the term 
heory, scientific knowledge in general.,’ If { mis- 
ake not, a great deal of that invidious distinction 
which is sometimes made between scientific and 
practical men arises from this very source. 

In order that we may see. more ciearly the true 
fause of such failures, and may learn what is the 
inerence which may properly be drawn trom them, 
Iwill mention an examplé.:. Sir H. Davy some 
years since, discovered that a sheet of copper 
When exposed to sea tvater, might be effectually 
protected from corrosion, by soldering to ita amall 
piece of zinc. This was a necessary result from 
‘te nature of galvanic action. At once he con- 
Cluded, and the conclusion seemed a very natural 
‘ne, that this discovery would admit of a most 
valuable practical application, in the preservation 
the copper sheathing of ships. A trial was 
made; the sheathing of a ship fitting out fora 
loag Voyage was prepared under his direction. 
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When this ship returned from the voyage, and 
her bottom was exanined, it was found that hee 
sheathing was indeed sate, but that it was covered 
in many places to the depth of more than.a foot, 
with sea-weed and marine mollusce, and that 
these, by rendering her bottom rough and ragged, 
had retarded her sailing so much, that more mo- 
ney wae lost in Ume and the wages of her crew, 
than was gained in her protected sheathing. 
Whilst her coppered bottom was exposed to the 
free action of sea water, it was continually covered 
with a poisonous coating consisting of the corroded 
metal, which prevented sea-weed and molluscs 
lrom fastening themselves to it; but so soon as 
this poisonous matter was prevented from forming, 
they fastened themselves to the copper with as 
much, and even-greater freedom, than they would 
have done to @rock or log of wood in similar cir- 
cumstances. 14n this instance the failure resulted 
entirely from not taking this last circumstance into 
account. Pethape, had Davy consulted some prac- 
tical seamen, they might have suggested this dif- 
ficulty. "The principle in accordance with which 
he acted, was a correct one, and his failure in ne 
way aflected the evidence of its truth; and fur- 
ther, this principle may yet be applied to the very 
purpose to which he attempted io apply it; ifsome 
cheap poisonous substance can be found which may 
take the place of the poison afforded by the corro- 
sion of the metal, or if by any other means, ma- 
rine mollusea can be prevented from fastening 
themselves to the sheathing of ships, and the very 
failure of Davy may be directly, instrumental in 
lealing to some discovery which will accomplish 
the thing sought; and yet doubtless this failure 
has been set down by many to the discredit of 
ecience. 


—— 


‘thus bring discredit upon a study which I believe 
would contribu'e more to the advancement of av- 
riculture, (if practical agriculturists would acquaint 
themselves with it, and make a proper use of their 
knowledge, ) than almost any other which could be 
} mentioned, | have contented myself with giving a 
simple statement of the principles of vegetable 
physiology, and purposely avoided aitempting to 
apply them to practical agriculture, excepting in 
those cases where trial has been already made, 
and the results have proved satisiactory. In such 
circumstances, I hope I shall not be thought to be 
needlessly transgressing the proper limits of my 
subject, in devoting the present chapter to some 
genera! remarks upon the application of scientific 
knowledge to practical purposes, and the proper 
character of experiments, 

| Experimenting has been significantly termed 
by Lord Bacon, ‘asking questions of nature.” 
Nature, in all circumatances, is subject to certain 
fixed and invarinble laws. Our world is not a 
mere chance production which has happened to be 
what it now is ; but in every part is contrived with 
the greatest wisdom and put together with con- 
summate skill. ‘The only proper object of experi- 
mental research is to ascertain these lawe, in order 
that, acting in accordance with them, we may 
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Lest. should fallinfo euch errors as this, and 
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vender nature subservient to our will. To attain 
this end we must be guided by reason in the mat- 
ter, and not experiment at random ; or to carry out 
Lord Bacon’s figure, we should address to nature 
a definite question, and not speak without reler- 
ence to the meaning of the language used. It is 
at this point that science may render us assistance 
of the most important kind, and this in several 
ways. 

In the first place, a thorough acquaintance with 
science will save us from spending our time in 





learning, by the slow and laborious process of ex- | 


perimenting, that which others have Jearned be- 
fore us, and left on record for our instruction. How 
ofien is it the case, that men of greut acuteness, 
appreciating fully the value of the information to 
be derived from experimenting, and who might 
have added much to the stock of human know- 
ledge had their efforts been properly directed, 
waste their time in learning a second time that 
which. was known long before; and how {fie- 
quently do we hear of great discoveries, discove- 
ries which are to prove of incalculable benefit to 
mankind, and which the discoverér honedtly be- 
lieves are now for the first time. brought to light; 
when in fact they have formed a part of human 
knowledge for mary years. In such cases, the 
experimenter not only loses his labor, but is often 
mortified, and discouraged from making ‘any fur- 
ther attempis to increase his knowledge of nature. 
There is but one way to avoid this, and that is to 
make ourselves fully acquainted with that which 
is already known. And here let me remark, that 
true science is not something diflerent from human 
knowledge; itis in fact nothing more than ‘that 
very knowledge arranged in such a manner as 10 
be easily acquired, and easily retained. ‘The ap- 
plication of scientific principles to practical .pur- 
, isthe very. best test of their truth; if they 
will not stand this test, they form no part of true 
science, but. “‘of science falsely so called.” 

In the, second place, a thorough acquaintance 
with science, by drawing a distinct outline be- 
tween that which is known and that which is un- 
known, ‘will direct our attention to those points 
which» may most profitably be made subjects of 
expert research. 
the it philosophers, that the first step towards 
true wisdom is to know our own ignorance. 
this remark is a just one with respect to human 
knowledge in general, it is peculiarly so with re- 
spect to natural science ; and no more important 
work can possibly be accomplished, none which 
will tend more directly to man’s advancement in 
knowledge, than that which, by placing before him 
the sum of that which he does know, and care- 
fully distinguishing it from that of which he is still 
ignorant, shall thus direct his attention to those 
subjects which may properly and profitably. be 
made subjects of inquiry; and this can be accom- 

lished in no other way so well as by having our 
now! generalized, and presented in the form 
of scientific principles. 

Inthe third place, a thorough acquaintance with 
science will assist us, by presenting distinctly be- 
fore us all those causes which may aflect the re- 
sult which we desire to obtain, and in this way di- 
rect us as to the manner in which we shall prose- 
cute our inquiries. There is no portion of matter 
which is not subject to many laws at the same 
time; all the different parts of nature are bound 
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together, and interwoven with each other ; and 
this account an eflect may appear to spring tee 
some certain cause, when in fact it springs Ms 
an entirely diflerent one. Some of the most ao 
mon of those errors into which experimental " 
quirers fall, are those which consist in atiribyting 
results to other than the true causes ; and go jy, 
|mate is the connexion which exists between the 
different parts of nature, that these errors are of en 
of a very complicated character. For exan 
| when the smoke which issues from a chimp 


—— 


| 





iple; 


ey is 
seen to’sink towards the eartii, we are commonly 


‘told, that the air is so heavy that it presses ; 
down; and as evidence that this is the true goly. 
tion, we are asked if we cannot feel the oppressire 
weight of the air resting upon our own bodies, 
In accordance with the principles of philosophy 
increase in the density of the air should cause tie 
emoke to rise more rapidly than usual, and not tg 
sink towards the earth ; so that in truth, the sink. 
ing of the smoke is conclusive proof that the air 
is specifically lighter than usual. How then cag 
we account for the oppressive feeling of which we 
aré certainly conscious at such times?. By are. 
ference to the principles.of animal physiology, we 
learn that in a healthy condition of the huma 
system, a pres quantity of fluid matter is continu. 
ally carried off by insensible perepiration, and that 
whenever this’is checked, a feeling of oppression 
and.fanguor pervades the whole man. The rate 
of perspiration, or evaporation, (for it amounts to 
the same thing in this case, as the one is depev- 
dent upon the other, ) is materially aflected by the 
dryness or dampnéss of the atmosphere. Tha 
the air'should be damper than usual, and at the 
same ‘time specifically lighter, are two things per- 
| feetly consisteut with each other, inasmuch as the 
{expansion from heat may be more than sufficient 
/to counterbalance the increased density which 
would result {rom the presence of an increased 
quantity of aqueous vapor in the air. Here thea 
we have a correct solution of the matter, but one 
directly opposed to the common one. When tie 
smoke, a6 it issues from a chimney, sinks instead 0 
rising, it does so because the atmosphere is speci 
cally lighter than usual ; whilst the feeling of op- 
pression and danguor, of which we are conscious 
hin suchcircamstances, has nothing to do with the 





If| density of the atmosphere, but arises entirely from 


the check which is given to the insensible persp- 
ration, by the presence of an increased quanti 
of aqueous vapor in the atmosphere. From euch 
errors’ as fhese, a thorough acquaintance wil 
science. will, save us, by setting before ua, at on 
view, all the causes which can be concerned ! 
producing any given resulr, and at the same time 
enabling us to assign to each its probable amout 
of influence. | 

With respect to,experiments, the only remam 
which I wilt make-is, that they should generé!’ 
be conducted upon a small scale. By pursuit 
this course, we are enabled to gain the requis" 
information without risking any large amount ° 
‘labor or expense of any kind; and_ besides, 
‘enabled to attend more carefully to the experimen 
| and more accurately to observe it in every slit" 
‘of its progress. If any particular method of cv 
_ ture succeeds well with ten square yards ol whet 
‘for instance, as the laws of nature are uniform, 
'same method of cultivation will succeed 2qu®! 
| well with ten square miles of the same gr 
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From this view of the case, we will at once see 
the error of the Opinion so ofien expressed, that 
vate farmers cannot afford to make experiments ; 
an opinion which has had a very great influence in 
etarding the progress of agricultural science. It 
ig not necessary, In order to try an experiment, that 
a farmer should risk his whole crop, or even any 
considerabie part of it; it is far better that he 
should not that he should experiment on so small 
ascale that total failure cannot seriously affect 
him. 

Having made these general remarks upon the 
application of scientific principles to practical pur- 

zea, 1 will now attempt to illustrate them, in one 
or two cases more immediately connected with 
agriculture. ' 
In one of the back numbers of the Register, the 
question Is asked, 66 what is t he proper distance at 
which to place hills of corn from each other,” and 
in connection with this question, the statement is 
made that, ‘the results of experiments are dis- 
cordant,” and that “ no satisfactory answer has as 
yetever been given.” In attempting tosettle such 
a matter as this by experiment, there are several 
circumstances to be taken into account. The 
most important are, Ist., that a plant. in order to 
to thrive, and more especially to maturé its seed 
well, should be open to the action of air and. sun- 
light, and 2nd., that adjacent plants should not be 
compelled to draw their nourishment from the same 
portion of soil. ‘The reason for each of these di- 
rections have been given in previous chapters of 
thisessay. Bearing these things in mind, we will 
at once see why experiments have given discor- 
dant results, and why no satisfactory general an- 
swer has been given to the question proposed, or 
can ever be given. ‘The corn cultivated in, difler- 
ent parts of this country is not all of the same 
species, and the different species differ from each 
other in their height, in the size of their stalks, 
inthe number and size of their leaves, &c.. Lf 
we have two species of corn, one of. which grows 
twice as high as the other, in ordér that they may 
enjoy an equal amount of sunshine throughout 
their whole length, and for an equal portion of the 
day, the taller species must be plahted nearly 
twice as far apart as the shorter one. ‘Then again, 
soils differ much from each other-m their texture ; 
some are mellow and deep, whilst others arelight, 
and rest upon a stiff sub-soil» Plant the ‘same 
species of corn in each of these soils, and from the 
manner in which the root grows, it will be at once 
apparent, that in the first, the tendency will be to 
strike its roots down, whilst in the other, there will 
be an equal tendency to spread them out near the 
surface. ‘Cheroots of two adjacent plants, if we 
suppose those roots to be of the same length, must 
run together much sooner .in the one case than in 
the other. ‘The proper distance at which adjacent 
hills of corn should be placed {fom each other will 
depend upon both the: particular species of corn 
cultivated, and the nature of the soil in which it 
grows, and in perlorming any experiments which 
shall afford valuable information respecting the 
Matter in question, both of these circumstances 
Must be carefully noted. If this has not been done, 
the results of different experiments will of necessity 

discordant. 

In the 20th chapter of this essay, I have stated 
the principle, that ‘plants, as a general thing, 
resemble their parent plants, i.e. the plants from 
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| which the seed from which they sprung was ob- 
, tained, in form, in texture, in the abundance rich- 
‘nessand flavor of their fruit, in their liability to 
disease, and in fact in almost every particular 
| which can affect their value toman.” When this 
principle was stated, it was dismissed for the time, 
with the intention of resuming its consideration in 
this place. Let us see if it will admit of any prac- 
tical application in agriculture. 

One of the most common misfortunes which dis- 
appoints the wheat-grower’s hopes in eastern 

Virginia, is the rust. ‘This I believe is generally 
| considered, a diseased condition of the stalk pro- 
| duced by a peculiar condition of the atmosphere. 
Ivit be true that this disease is owing entirely to 
the influence of the atmosphere, then any attempt 
to remedy it must be hopeless. But is this certain- 
ly the vase ? May it not be, that whilst a particular 
condition of the atmosphere, or a particular kind of 
weather,is the immediate cause of its developement, 
a predisposition tothe disease exists in the plant 
itself’? And may not this predisposition to the dis- 
ease be of a hereditary character? ‘The fact that 
the rust is now more common than it was former- 
ly,seems to favor such a supposition. If such 
should be the case, then the most effectual means 
of preyenting the disease, would be to provide 
seed-wheat from astock which had never been 
affected with the rust. 

There is a striking similarity in all these partic- 
ulars, between plants and animals. We know 
that in the case of man, certain diseases, or rather, 
to state the case more accurately, a predisposition 
to certain diseases, is transmitted from parent to 
child, whilst the immediate cause of the disease, 
in each particular case, is entirely of au adventi 
tioug. character. ‘The consumption is of this cha- 
racter. If we place two children of the same con- 
sumptive parent, children, so far as wecan see, 
equally predisposed to that disease, the one in 
favorable circumstances for ita.developement, and 
the ofher in unfavorable circumstances, the one 
will die, whilst the other will sarvive. Orif we 
take two children of different parents, one of whom 
has inherited a predisposition to consumption, 
whilst the other has inherited a sound constitution, 
and place them both in circumstances favorable 
to the development of that disease, the one will 
die, whilst the other will live to a good old age. 
So far as we can see, the same law obtains in the 
vegetable as in the animal kingdom in this par- 
ticular; at any rate, such is the conclusion to 
which observation and experiment would lead us. 
Why may not the rust be a disease of this charac- 
ter; depending for its development upon a particu- 
lar condition of the atmosphere, but the predispo- 
sition to which, is deep seated in the very con- 
stitution of the plant? I do not mean to assert that 
such is the case, for | am not sufficiently acquain - 
ted with the fact of the case, to make up a decided 
opinion, though all the facts with which | am 
acquainted would favor this view of the matter. 
I mean simply to suggest the question, and in case 
those better acquainted with the matter should 
think that this is the fact, to point out the proper 
remedy. 

Again; “plants as a general thing resemble 
their parent plants in the richness and abundance 
of their seed aud fruit, as aleo in the time of ripen- 
ine that seec.””? Some years since [tried an ex- 
periment to aeccrtain to what extent thie was true, . 
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At the time, I made 
and of course cannot be -periectly acurate in my 
statements ; but yet} shall not vary far from the 
truth. ‘The planton which the experiment was 
tried, was the epecics of bean called in 'Thorburn’s 
catalogue, “refugee or thousand-to-one bean,” 


sf ee ee eee 


an 
excellent epecies of snap. H«ving selected a row 
of beans at the time when they were first ceiling 
on one half of the row, I suflered those pods which 
set first to ripen, caretully removing those which 
eet alierwards; on the other hal! of the rew, ! 
removed all the firet pods as fast as they set, leav- 
ing none but two or three of the last that set to n- 
pen. When fully ripe, the two varieties were 
gathered and carefully kept eeperate from each 
other. The nextepring | planted both varieties 
at the same time, and side by side, but no two dif- 
ferent species of beans could have diflered more 
from each other than these did. The first variety 
were fit for use at least three weeks before the 
others; the plants of the first were low and stiff, 
whilst those of the other were tall ahd slender, in 
one or two instances having something the appear- 
ance of vines; the beans when ripe diflered in 
shape, size, and even in color; those of the early 
variety being pink, whilst those of the late variety 
were deep purple. But the preatest dillerénce was 
in the amount of the yield, the early variety aver- 
aging from 6to 10 podsto each plant, whilst the 
other variety averaged, | think, at least from 30 to 
40, And yet each variety preserved the origina! 
characteristic of the relugee bean, viz. that of hav- 


no notes of the experiment, 


—_—— —— —— 





— . —>—=—.. 
| why then should the matter be suflered ig , 

| where it does! _ 
| In order to bring the subject of selectiy fee 
| with great care, because the otispring will Parte 
of the character of the seed from which ji: Springs 
‘and algo to point out some of the precautions io 4 
observed in order to do this succeselully, let me te. 


.|fertoa fact stated in one of the back number f 


the Register. In the No. for Oct. 1838, there js y 
‘following article. . 
| Many years ago, a farmer in this quarter, why 
| cultivated the sume variety of wheat and jn 4 
isume manner as did his neighbors, was know, 
to have a yield of a third more to the acre. Up 
inquiring as to the cause, the unsatislactory ap. 
swer was given—‘‘] sow barrel seed.” “Yq 
neighbors purchased of him their seed wheg 
.and the first year had a yield equal to his, by 
selecting their seed as formerly, the second ajj 
third crops were but little ifany better, than wag 
raised by them previous to their purchase of seed, 
They again purchased, and their fourth crop wag 
equal to the first, but their filth and sixth cropa, 
were like their second and third. How to guolye 
this apparent.mystery, caused many a neighb»r- 
hood consultation and discussion. The vender of 
the seed saw too inviting a prospect to make morey 
from the gale of seed wheat to induce him ‘to dis. 
clore the manner of its preparation, and he strg. 
ied to keep it concealed. It was ultimately dis 
covered however, and was as follows. When 
you are ready to get out your wheat, place a bar. 





ing a tender pod, and thus affording a good snap }|rel or box in your stack-yard, open at one end, 
bean. Had not circumstances prevented, I should | béfore you pass the bundle to the treading floor, 
have pursued this experiment, and from the results | give it one or two strokes across the open end o/ 
which I did obtain, I have no doubt, that ‘in the |the barrel or box, by which the best matured 
course of a few years | stould have obtained two | grains will be shattered off, then winnow and used 
entirely distinct varieties, one of which would have | tor seed!) ‘Thus prepared it will be far superior 
allorded the earliest snap bean which could be) the seed prepared by running itthrough a coure 


raised, though its yield would have been by no! 


means abundant, and this, by the way. is the fact 
with respect to every variety of early beans and 

eus that 1 have ever seen, whilst the other would 
vave aflorded alate snap, and yielded’ most abun- 
danily. Just how far other plants might be affected 
by a sunilar treatment | am uuable tosay; but ifthe 


general, principle which I have stated be correct, | 


and it is a principle based upon the results of many 


experiments, perlormed on many different kinds of 


planis, and by many different. experiments, every 
plant will te aflected to w greater or less extent, 
and doubtless all to euch an extent as to materially 
affect their value. Very olten, the seed of early 
und late varieties, or of some prolific variety of a 
plant, is obtaived from a distant part of the country, 
with great trouble and at yreat expense, and afier 
all, is found not to succeed well in our climate ; 
would it not be a much easier and in every respect 
u much betier plan, to select some variety which 
possesses all the qualities excepting those of being 
prolific early or late, and then obtun varieties 
which shall be what we wieh them in this respect, 


by such means as those referred to above? 1 know | 
that some farmers have given a certain umount 


of attention to this matter, but | doubt whether 
those who have given most altention to it, have 
ever pursued the matter ae far as it wight profitably 
be puisued. The resulis have in every instance 
been of the most desirable kind, and this method 
seems to be one of the easiest and most certain 


sieve, forit is known to every ubservant farmer, that 
|many of the largest grains of both wheat and ne 
are unripe or diseased, and yet they do not shutter 
_ as easily as those which are perfectly ripe.” 
| ‘Taking these statements as true, and I see 00 
| reason to doubt their correctness, Jet us see whet 
/a careful attention to this matter will be worth 1 
the wheat grower, counted in dollars and cenls. 
Seed wheat selected in this way would cost him 
nothing more than the price of the Jabor necessuly 
to strike the bundles upon the barrel, before pes 
ing them to the thrashing machine, above the 
| price of as much wheat measured without any &€- 
lection from his whole crop. Let us put this atl! 
dollars, and this J] am certain is five times as much 
as it would cost. I{ his ordinary crop is 1000 buel- 
els, by pursuing this plan, with the same amoutt 
of labor and from’ the same quantity of land, he 
will obtain 18334 bushele: Estimating this at 8! 
per bushel, the market price as given in the laé 
uumber of the Révister, we have 
Crop by improved cultivation worth 
Crop by ordinary cultivation worth 


1333! 
1000 


3334 
10 


. Gain 
Deducting price of labor in selecting 
seed 


——_— 

a, Clear gain § 324 
If his ordinary crop is one of 5000 bushels, b* 
clear gain will of course be 16163 dollars, Abou 
methods of improvement open to the avriculturist; | this calculation there can be no error, if’ the di 
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oa which. it is fouaded be correct; for these of respects prove ihe value of the substance as a ma- 
course | am not answerable, | take them as I find bure, or the best modes of applying it, T applied 


‘nem stated bya practical farmer, and f see no 
al . 
‘eason to doubt their corteetness, fs not ths mat- | 


rer Wen worthy of the attention of farmers ? 


{i would be easy, did it seem desirab'e, to mul- 
tiply stances ol the application of the principles 
siaied in the preceding chapters of this essay, to 
practical purposes ; but having stated the prinei- 


it to a variety of vegetables in my garden, and 
palso toa small portion of a tiela of comm of ubout 
five aeres, at my taro in the viewiry of this eity. 
The vegetables ino my garden have grown with 
sunusual richness and luxuriance, and have most 
evidently felt the effects of the application. Of 
lihe results at my farm Eean speak more satisfac- 


vies themselves, together wih the evidence on |tority, because there Lean compare the portion 


which they rest, [ now leave it with those farmers 
who may have viven the essay a careful perus:d, | 
») make the applications for themselves. If by 

what F have written, [ shall have given any infor- 
gation to my readers, or if I shall have only culled 
attention to that which they knew bdetore, bat 
which they suffered to be amongst their neglected 
knowledge, and in this way shall have contributed 
in any degree to the advancement of the cause ol 
gientific agriculture, f shall feel that [have nat 
written in vain. And in conclusion, let me re- 
mark, that whilst itis beyond a question, that the |ly done until the poudrette was consumed. The 
prosperity of this “our good old commonwealth” 
is indissolubly connected with the prosperity of her dressing of plaster, and a part of ashes. The 
agriculture, at the same time it is true, that our 


systems of agriculture are far fron: what they | the first to change color--throwing off the sickly, 
ought to be, and far from what they will become, 





; 


which has, with another portion of the same crop, 
lin the same field, which Aas not received the pou- 
dretie. ‘Phis crop is upon a strong, rich soil, 
Whieh had been slightly manured in the hill from 
the fold-vard at the time of planting. At the first 
hoeing, and when the plants by reason of the un- 
favorable season were extremely backward, I di- 
rected my farmer to apply to a corner of the field, 
where the crop was the least promising, a handful 
of poudrette to each hill, covering it at the-same 
time with a thin coat of earth. "Phis was faithful- 


remainder of the field received, a part the usual 











plants to which the poudrette was applied, were 


vellow hue, and adopting a deep green. At the 


when once attention is thoroughly awakened to | period of the second hoeing, the same plants re- 


Ithe subject. 


URATE AND POUDRETTE, 


From the New England Farmer. 


tained not only the appearance of better health, 
but had obtained greater vigor and more size than 
any others of the same crop. ‘They have held 
the same distinction throughout the season ; and 
it is now plainly visible, although the entire crop 








| isa fair one, that when we come to hurvest, we 
New York, 21st. Sept., 1839. | shall gather a greater weight of stalks and more 
Sin—The New York Urate and Poudrette Co., | grain trom the portion where this manure was ap- 
finding that gentlemen who had purchased their | plied, than from the same space at any other 
maioures had been experimenting with the articles, | point in the field. We have certainly no expe- 
some advisedly and others mistakenly, it became | rience proving that the same results could have 
i desirable for many reasons to learn— been reasonably expected from the application of 
¢ 1—On what particular grains or garden vegeta- | any other of the various manures in common use. 
i bles the manure was used, the quantity applied, | With us, plaster has long been considered the 
and the result: grand restorative for this crop, and ashes, with. 

0 2—To know the precise manner and result of | many farmers, almost a specific ; and indeed that 
it each trial: bath substances’ are very uselul as manures on 
0 3—How the urate and poudrette compare with | most varietiés of soil, is universally conceded. 
& other manures in their effect, and Milis to grind plaster for manuring purposes, are 
hi 4—Generally, whether it was not desirable.to | as commonthroughout this part of the country as 
ry the farmer and gardener to have the contegts of | those devoted to grain; and [ have seen boats 
sinks and privies made into itederous manures. | loaded with leeched ashes,toiling their way from the 
he In answer to their circular sent*to Mr. Linn, of | far west, in order to enrich farms on Long Island. 
t- Schenectady, they have received a Jeter of so in- Inthis experiment, poudrette was applied side 
10 leresting a character, that we ask the publication | by side with plaster and ashes, under circumstan- 
ch HMM of itat as early a day as your arrangements and | ces in favor of the latter, and yet they have imost 
b- convenience will permit. indisputably yielded the palm to the former; and 
it Amended instructions, the result of information | all this is not without reason, feat and moisture 
he HM received, will be published in a few days for gra- | are the sources of vegetation: poudrette, if it have 
31 luitous distribytion among those who have or it not in itsell; will generate more heat, and for a 
Be Way wish tu use the muuures. longer period, than either plaster or ashes, and will 
absorb aud retain more woisture. It seems, also, 

3) (coPy.) to decompose inanimate veyetable substances in 
N the soil with which it is mixed, and so to ditfuse 


chenectady, Sept. 19, 1839. 


34 The New York Urate and Poudrette Company. 


land incorporate itself with the soil as to change 
its color around the plant to which itis applied. 





) GenrLemEN--In answer to your “circular,” I | Like most other manures, (only more sensibly and 







in 


Would say, that I obtained [rom your company a | rapidly,) it iupparts of its qualities to every sub- 
arrel of poudrette last spring, intending to test | stance with which it comes in contact, and by the 
8 Value as a manure, by a lew close and accurate | aid of its own and borrowed heat and moisture, 
on. It came to hand, however, so late | assimilates all to itsell wud thus exercises, al- 
season, that I was unable to apply it as 1 in- | though applied in tost incousiderable quantities, a 
tended, or to arrive at results which would in all! certain and dnmedicte iflucuce vu vegetation, 
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{ regret that I did not receive the article so as 
to apply it at the time of planting. I am notsure 
that the results would have been more success/ul, 
and except for the purposes of experiment, | 
should be content to use it hereafier on most crops, 
as [ have done this season. 

Desiccated manures have long been appreci- 
ated in Europe. There, one ton of them have 
béen estimated to be equal in fertilizing properties 
to thirty-six tons of barn-yard manure. At this 
rate, there is a large balance on the score of econ- 
omy in favor of the former: and when it is re- 
membered that the manures, as prepared by your 
company, are wholly inodorous, and may be con- 
veyed in barrels to the most remote parts of the 
country as commodiously as flour, and at a trifling 
expense, our agriculturalists should be moved by 
every Consideration connected with cleanliness, 
rural economy, the productiveness of the soil, and 
the right use of the means which providence 
places before them as incitements to industry, to 
promote the use of substances, which, lett undis- 
turbed, are worse than useless—scattering in gur 
large cities and: towns disease and death, and 
which, when submitted to your alchymy, spreads 
health and verdure, and blesses and rewards both 
citizen and husbandman. . 

f shall be pleased to receive your “improved in- 
structions” for using the manures, of which you 
epeak, and to know at how early a day this fall I 
may ordera few barrels* for future experiments. 

Very respectfully, youre, &c. 
A. L. Linn. 

The following is a copy of the improved instruc- 
tions alluded to in the foregoing : 





Manures. 


The attention of the public has recently been 
directed to the use of urate and poudretie. It 
has long been known in France as the most effi- 
cacious of all manures, and the experiments made 
during the past and the present year, viz: 1838 
and 1839, in the use of poudrette in the north- 
ern and eastern states, but more especially in 
and around the city of New York, have awaken- 
ed the attention of both farmers and gardeners. 
The Royal, Academy of Agriculture in England, 
have caused experiments to be made of the res- 
pective power of the different manures, and upon 
trials so made, it appears beyond a doubt that ma- 
nure made from sinks and privies, is superior to 
any other productive agent for agricultural purpo- 
ses. Is it necessary to add, that itis worse than 
labor lost, to cultivate worn out or poor soils with- 
out the use of manure?) He who expects to be 
liberally rewarded for his labor must give liberally 
what nature requires. ‘The wise man has said, 
" he that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self. 


Amended Directions. 


Directions for their use were given by Peter 
Barthelemy, (who was one of the first discoverers 
in France of the present system of preparing the ar- 
ticles,) how and in what manner they should be 
applied, and who recently introduced their manu- 
*The compiny have several thousand bushels for 
Sale at the present time. 
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| facture in the city of New York. Many of 1, 
persons who have used the articles, have found, 
from practical experiments, that the former direc. 
lions may be amended advantageously, and j; . 
| doubtless the case that many new methods ma 
be discovered, which it is hoped will be commun). 
cated for public benefit. 

Urate 1s the product of the liquid part, and pou- 
drette of the substantial part of the sinks or py. 
vies, both of them reduced, by a different process 
toa dry and inodorus substance, and used ag the 
best of all manures known to agriculturalists and 
horticulturalisis, being an animal manure of the 
richest and purest kind, and the most powerful of 
any application that cau be made to the earth, 

Urate.—The urate may be used in its dry state 
by spreading it on the land as you would lime or 
ashes, or, alier having beeu dissolved in water, 
may be used through a watering pot, or by a cask 
on cart wheele, in the same manner as the streets 
in'the city of New York are watered in summer, 

For all kinds of small grains, such as, wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, flax, and others of the like kind, 
it may be sowed dry upon the soil, in the propor. 
tion of 12 to 18 bushels per acre, according to the 
quality of the land, and then harrowed in. 

For corn and potatoes, and such like, it is best 
to mix the urate in an equal quantity of dry soil, 
and put in the bill about a gill or handful, sprinkled 
around the seed corn and potatoes as is usually 
done with ashes. 

For beets, turnips, or other vegetables sowed or 
planted: in drill, the urate is to be prepared in like 
manner and sowed in the drill. 

For grape vines, fruit trees, flowering trees, flow- 
ers, also for garden vegetables, such as cauliflower, 
cabbage, melons, cucumbers and the like, urate 
may be dissolved in water, in the proportion of one 
pound to a gallon of water, and poured on the sub- 
ject; one application is sufficient ; and for articles 
| not herein enumerated, it may be sowed dry on the 
surface of the ground. 

W here the land retains water during the winter, 
urate must be used only in the spring, in order 
that its salis may not be absorbed in too large a 
quantity of water. 

W here the land is dry or does not retain water 
during the winter, urate may be used in the au- 
tumn—if, however, the sowing takes place shortly 
before the hard {rosts, it is better to use urate only 
in the beginning of spring. 

Asa general rule, more urate is required upon 
the same quantity and quality of land in autumn 
than in the apring; if used in the spring, it is bet- 
ter to apply the urate in a damp day, or immedi- 
ately after a heavy rain, if it cannot be applic 
shortly before the rain, as itis a light substance, 
liable to be blown from off the land by high winds. 

There is a great advantage in soaking corn, 0al, 
and all other grain, for twelve hours only, in a solv- 
tion of urate, prepared as above directed, belor 
| planting or sowing it, and then rolled in lime 
(plaster, the corn or grain will start sooner, 0° 
istrouger, and Jess liable to attack by worms o 
‘birds: but care should be taken not to gaffer it 

remain longer than about twelve hours in the 
lution, else you might destroy the germinatio 
i quality of the grain. It has also been found be 
elicial to souk timothy and clover seed in urate ° 
poudrette for about four to six hours, and thet 
rulled in lime or plaster, the seed comes up bette! 
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aod grows stronger than other seed sown at the | liable to be blown off the ground by high winds, 


if sowed on the surface when the ground is not 
Poudrette.—Poudrette is not dissolved in water | damp; therefore, it is considered best to sow the 


before being used, as is urate, but it is to be used | grain and harrow the land once, and then sow the 


in a dey stale, or by mixing it with dry soil in hills) manure in broad-cast and cross harrow the land 
ot drills, or sown in broad-cast on the land, as you the second time. 


would lime or ashes. Experiments in this coun- | 
ry, thus far, have proved the following methods 
ga the most advisable in its application: 

For Corn.—Afier the furrows have been struck, 
sprinkle in the place where the hill is to be, before 
planting, a handful of poudrette, equal to about a | 
gill, then deposite the corn, (double that quantity 
of poudrette has destroyed corn and burnt it up,) 
then cover up the corn and press the earth down 
over it with the foot or hoe. 

For Potatoes.—The same quantity, namely a 
yandiul or gill, may be used verv‘advantageously; 
and it has so happened, that when the quantity 
was increased needy double, no injury resulted, 
but rather improved the potatoes: a large handlul, 
however, is sufficient. 

Compost.—It is worse than useless to attempt to 
make compost by mixing urate or poudrette with 
any thing but dry soil; if mixed with other ma- 
nures, they operate on the other manures until 
those manures are consumed,*before they are ben- 
eficial to plants; and in some instances it may be, 
that the results of the use of the. urate and pou- 
drette in the first year of their first application, 
will not be as satisfactory to the farmer as he will 
think he had aright to expect; this’ arises from 
the fact that the land contains a considerable quan- 
tity of some former manure upon which urate and 
poudrette will first act; at the very next season, 
however, the farmer wiil find a crop-far superior to 
his expectation, provided he will put no new ma- 
nure of any description to the land lately manured 
with urate or poudrette. 

This, however, must be further explained by 
saying, that it applies to manure placed or dunged: 
in the hill, or where the land is in a high state of 
cultivation, from having been highly manured_in 
broad-cast, which would give the poudrette an op- 
portunity of feeding upon or consuming it. Ex- 
perience has proved, this year, that where there 
was a moderate application of lime, or barn-yard 
manure applied to the land in broad-cast, it did not 
appear to affect the influence of the poudrette on 
the crop. 

The quantity of poudrette must vary from 15 to 

bushels per acre according to the quantity of 


the land, and the crop cultivated: less than 15 | 


bushels to the acre may not be very satisfactory, 
and more than 36 is useless. 

On Long Island, the following has been adopted 
by a practical farmer with success, For wheat, 
he used to apply 20 wagon loads of 30 bushels 


a 





each, equal to 600 bushels of horse manure, 


which cost him $20, besides carting 20 loads. He 


how applied 40 bushels of poudrette which cost 
him $16, and can carry more than sufficient for 
one acre in a load. 

For rye, 450 bushels of horse manure, and now 
25 bushels of poudrette. 

For oats, 350 bushels of horse manure, and now 

of poudrette. 

For buckwheat, 200 bushels of horse manure, 
and now 15 of poudrette. 

Indian corn, one gill in the hill. 
Urate and poudrette are light substances, and 


The difference of the season between spring and 
autumn, and the state of the a:mosphere, are to 
be considered before using either urate or pou- 
drette; damp weather is alwaye to be preferred. 
Neither of them contain any seed of weeds of 
any description. An application of 35 bushels to 
the acre of urate or poudretie once in every three 
years is suflicient. : 

Urate and poudrette may be sent to any part of 
the country in barrels or bags—barrels are to be 
preferred when it is liable to get wet. Orders may 
be given, post-paid, directed to “ 7'he New York 
Urate and Poudrette Company,” box No. 121], 
post office, New York. 





ANCIENT AND PRESENT AGRICULTURAL CON- 
DITIONS OF THE HOLY LAND. 


Extract from Addison’s ‘Sketches of Jerusalem.’ 


Hecateus, a Greek historian, who flourished 
549 years B. C., speaks of the great fertility of 
the land belonging to the Jews; and Polybius, x. 
c. 170, states that the eastern part of the country, 
ubout ‘Tyre, furnished abundant supplies to the 
army of Antiochus. Diodorus describes the in- 
habitants, fifty years B. c., as generally living upon 
flesh and milk ; he speaks also of the pepper which 
was produced upon the trees, and of the abundance 
of honey which, according to a later historian, the 
country people used as a beverage, mixing it with 
water.* Pliny also celebrates the palm trees, and 
the oil and the balsam ; and other writers enthusi- 
dstically speak of the land as “the fori:unate coun- 
try,” “the country abounding in pasture.’’f 

They describe the two Galilees as covered with 
all sorts of trees, and the soil as everywhere so 
rich and fertile, that the most lazy were encour- 
aged to cultivate it from its fruitlulness. Samaria 
is celebrated for its kind and genial soil, its sweet 
waters, its abundance of trees, [ruit, and cattle, and 
also for the delicious milk it produced, in conse- 
quence of the quantity of grass, Gennessareth, 
too, is spoken of as a delightful region, in which 
all kinds of trees flourished, the nut, the palm, the 
fig, the olive, and the vine; and the valley of the 
Jordan has been widely celebrated as “ a garden 
environed with hills,” “a celestial region,” de- 
tightful for its trees, fruits, and odoriferous balsam. 

At a subsequent period, a. np. 313, when the 
country had much declined from its flourishing 


‘state under the Jews, itis still celebrated by Kuse- 


bius for its oil, corn, wine, vegetables of all kinds, 
honey, palms, fruit trees, cattle and beasts of bur- 
then: and later still, towards the close of the fourth 
century. Hieronymus a native of Palestine,observes 
“That the celebrated jand of Judea excels all land 
in fertility, no one can doubs, who hath marked 
well the country from Rhivocorura to Mount 
Taurus and the river Euphrates, the power of the 
cities, and the pleasantness of the climate.” 











—_ - _——— +--+ 








* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. ix. ¢. 104. 





t Josephus. ‘Tacitus. Ammiaous Marcellinus. 
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A faithful description of the state and appearance 
of the land at this day will present a picture ex- 
actly the reverse of that sketched above. ‘There 
are now no chariots of iron nor of wood, nor car- 
riages of any description, not even caris upon 
wheels, throughout the country. ‘There is no such 
thing either as a carriage road, or any made road 
atall, In the mountains and rocky districts, the 


marks of horses’ hoofs worn into the surlace of 


the hard stone alone point out to the traveller the 
direction of his rout; and in the plains, the devi- 


ous tracks and bridle-paths, except where the veg- | 


elation is strong and vigorgus, are entirely oblite- 
rated afier high winds and heavy raina, and the 
course of the traveller is then entirely directed by 
some bold mountain or well-known eminence, 

Instead of the country covered with all sorts of 
trees, an the genial soil refreshed wiih sweet wa- 
ters, and clothed with an abundance of grass, the 
eye now wanders either across wide and cheerless 
plains, parched and dusty, and unreireshed by one 
single solitary tree, or across rugyed and desolate 
districts: of naked rock and lvose shingle, where 
neither a drop of water nor a blade of grass is 
found to relieve the monotony and. nakednesss of 
the surrounding desolation. ‘The footsteps of the 
travellerare ever and anon conducted across wide 
aud fertile plains, covered wirh a fine black mould 
but except in the immediate neighborhood of a 
few solitary hamlets, perched by the side of a 
scanty rivulet, at wide distances from each other 
the whole surface of the soil is leit neglected and 
totally uncultivated. During six mouths in the 
year itis covered with thistles and rank herbs ; the 
earth is parched and cracked into wide fissures, 
und not a single-drop of water can olien be found 
for half a days journey, and yet the land was once 
described as “a land of brooks and of water, ol 
fountains aud depths, that spring out of valleys 
and hills.” 

lu the winter season, when the rains fall and mois- 
ten the dry seeds which have been scattered in the 
dust by the ripened vegetation ol the preceding sum- 
mer, these wide plains begin to assume some appear- 
ance of freshness and o! green; but ere the young 
and vigoroue vegetation of the new year has weil 
made way through the dead and rotiing stalks of 
the preceding season, it isin its turn brought to 
maturity; and soon alier killed and dried up by the 
burning rays of the summer sun. A stream of 
water in this thirsty country in an almost invalua- 
ble treasure,and wherever a brook retreshes the soil, 
there a small hamlet is found to be perched, and 
the water is exhausted in irrigating the adjacent 
land, und supporting the few radishes, turnips and 
other roots, which, with unleavened bread, or 
roasted Indian corn, constitute the food‘of the in- 
habitants. 

The milk of the goat, or of the dromedary, is 
the only milk now procurable, and the eye search- 
es in vain for the rich pastures, and the abun- 
dance of cattle described by the old writers. ‘The 
ground in the neighborhood of the villages and 
towns, with one or two solitary exceptions, is culli- 
vated ouly fora mere subsistence; there is no valua- 
ble produce growing on the soil, and no aecumu- 
lation of wealth and capital upon the surlace of 
the country. The vineyards are all wasted and 
destroyed, except here and there a vineyard be- 
longing to the convents, and wine is nowhere 
to be met with, excepiin the houses of eome of 
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‘the Christians, or in the cellars of the 
The delightful groves of all sorts of treeg 80 |: 
| vishly praised in times past, no longer extend ther 
Shade over the buld and naked country; ‘and my 
| cepting the fruit trees in the gardens of the Villa. 
ges, and the few olives, which at Samaria ang j, 
‘some other places afford an agreeable relief to the 
eye, the whole landscape is entirely treelegs, 
| When we hear of the “store cities” Of times 
| past, of the “cities great and fenced up to heave,” 
aud of the strong and populous towns with glitter. 
ing towers, “turribus in celum nitentibus,”* we 
can scardely believe that this thinly peopled, poor 
) and solitary country can be the one so celebiaied 
by ancient writers, Ixcepting the icy regions of 
| the north, the wild deserts of Syria, and the vag 
stony and sandy plains of Alrica and Arabia, there 
can scarcely be a more solitary, deserted, and po- 
_verty stricken country in the old world, than Pa. 
estine as it now exists. From Damascus to Gaza 
| at journey of a fortnight, Jerusalem, Naplous, and 
-Jatfa,can alone be said to maintain the rank of towns 
| Nazareth, ‘Tiberias, and D’jenneen are no more 
than large villages of mud houses ; and ‘T'yre and 
Sidon, and the sea-ports, destitute of wealth and 
/commerce cannot be placed in the same rank with 
‘the most miserable fishing-town in the island 
jot Great Britain. 

The couniry being unenclosed and unappropria- 
ted, the right of ownership, exists in the sheikh or 
chief of the nearest village, as a sort of lord of the 
manor, who exacts a. tiibute, when he is strong 
enough to do so, from the Bedouin Arabs and 
wandering tribes of ‘Turcomans, who, during their 
| migratory excursions, feed their dromedaries and 
geuls upon the rank herbs. In all the villages 
aud scattered hamlets, which here and there di- 
| Versily the monotonous surface of the treeless 
solitude, the houses are alike destitute of furniture, 
of even’ the commonest domestic utensils. The 
people are clothed in tattered garments, and the 
sickly children, with pale aud bloated countenan- 
ces, in many places, present asad aspect of want 
ahd misery. 

‘The present condition of this interesting country 
is most remarkable, and well worthy ofdeep 
onsideration, when taken in connection with the 
history of the Jews, and the language of prophecy. 


Monks. 





CONSIDERATIONS ON BUYING AND RAISING 
HOGS IN VIRGINIA. 


To the Editor of the farmers’ Register. 


If it is'a fact, as some persons think, (and they 
say the opinion ie founded on actual experiment.) 
‘that oats do not injure land,” it may be doubt 
ed wilh good reason, if that crop might not be 
made more valuable through the whole region o 
sandy or light lands, than the crop of wheat. [''8 
good food tor hogs. cows and sheep, and when you 
consider the great number of each, annually 
brought from the western part of Virginia, and 
irom other states any plan for home supply shou d 
be well investigated before it is denounced 48 wild. 
The place in which you live, (Petersburg,) 00 
sumes perhaps 15,000 hogs of the average weig! 


of 150 Ibs., ut six dollars a hundred, or nine dolla’ 
a 


—_—-- 








* Rufus Avenius. 
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a hog, the annual amount paid, will be one hun- | suited to cultivation are suceptible, is freeing’ them 
dred and thirty five, thousand dollars. How the | from stagnant water. ‘This is for the most part to 
hysical strength produced and sustained by eat- | be effected by atlording an outlet to the water in 
ing all this pork 1s employed, [ (a stranger, ) do | channels cut in the most convenient places. ‘This 
not knew; but th your lellow citizens spend a pro- should never be omitted where the land is of sul- 9 
portional sure in other things, fam afraid they are ficient value to repay the expenses ; and it is rare 
jn a fair way to eat off their heads. Ot this sum, | when land is of sufficient fertility to produce the 
a very small part is left by the drovers; they some | grasses at all, that the expense of giving af outlet 
times buy a negro or a stallion, but. by far the | to the surlace water will not be repaid by the in- 
creater part is carried back to furnish the means | creased value of the herbage-plants produced. 
io the country merchants, scattered throughout! A species of draining, which has been prac- 
the whole stock country, of making remittances to ‘ised to a vreat extentin some of the mountam 
the Atlantic cities. And [ expect the notes are ‘districts of this country, is by means of narrow 
returned to our banks at least as soon as they | drains, about a foot in depth, made by the space 
wish to see them. Hogs that run at large can be alone, carried along hollows, wherever the water 
kept in growing order on aear of corn a day; and is likely to be interrupted. By this species oj 
a quart of oats would certainly be equal to it. A | draining, an important improvement, at no great 
jitle less than eleven bushels and a ha'f, then, will | expense, has been eflected in many mountain 
give a year-old hog, weighing one hundred pounds | pastures ; and the tendency to rot, one of the most 
and worth six dollars when fat; and to do that will | fatal disorders to which sheep stock on wet laud is 
require half a barrel of corn at the least, the va- | liable, lessened or removed. 
lue two dollars, which would make the 100 Ibs. o} Another method of improving the natura! pas- 
pork cost about seven dollars. But Mr. Editor, I} tures of’ an elevated country is enclosing. In this 
never raised a hogin my life, on such luxurious | way the animals of a farm are confined to the pas- 
living. From the 20th of May until my hogs are }tures which are suited to them, and permitied to 
brought to the pen, Ist November, I rarely feed | feed undisturbed. Anda greatimprovement of all 
them once a week, so that for five months and a|.elevated pasture lands is shelter Jor the stock ; and 
half; feeding is out of the question.’ An acre of’ judicious planting, accordingly, is one of the means 
clover will keep in good condition, say ‘six or | of increasing the value of exposed pustures. 
eight hogs, until the first of July, at which time | But land is not only leltin grass in parts of the 
ihey begin to glean the harvest field. The | country incapable of cultivation, orin cases where 
feed saved during the growing season will surely | cultivation would not repay the charges incurred, 
fatten the hog, and 100 Ibs. of pork will not cost} but much even of the better land is kept in grass, 
ne six dollars. ‘This 100 Ibs. of pork, il’ raised by | when it is found that in that state it yields a more 
ove dealing in Petersburg, is spent on the spot! safe. and steady profit than ifcultivated. [tis also, 
for something or other which he thinks necessary, | in all cases, a renovation of the productive powers 
or his wife could not live another day without. | of cultivated land to allow it to remainfora period 
These hints can only be profitable to those who in grass ; and hence a large proportion of the whole 
live near uninclosed land and have dividing lénees, | country remains in that state. 
or those who have good standing pastures. Sup-| ‘The animals that may be pastured in all lands 
pose fifiy thousand dollars of this outgoing had | under grass are our diflerent kinds of herbivorous 
been saved and divided among the community | stock. Cattle and horses require a large quantity, 
trading with Petersburg annually, for the last foor | and, though they prefer the finer grasses, are sit- 
years, don’t you think the benefit would be felt by | isfied with a coarser herbage than sheep. Hence, 
allclasses? I hope some persons better infornied | a rule of the farmis,to put sheep on finer aud 
on this subject than fam, will give us his thoughts, | shorter grasses in preference to cattle and horses, 
I sall resume the consideration of this subject, and cattle avd horses upou the larger and ranker 
ina future number, J.P. Botuing. | pastures. \ 
Amelia, Oct. 26, 1838. | Whatever be the animals that are turned out to ipa 
| pasture, the rule is, that the pastures should never | 











MANAGEMENT OF GRASS I,ANDS be overstocked ; thatis, that there shall always be b 
ee. —<. ha sufficient quantity of food for the animals, a 

(Concluded from *page 636.) | When animats are kept in the fields during the : 

9 Pastura e /monthe of Wwiroter, they must ol necessity reinain if 

-” Be. there till the herbage rises in spring. But when : 

Much of the land of this country has never been | they are not kept throughout the winter inthe field j 
cultivated, but produces without cultivation the | they are not ustiaily pat to the pastures in spring ; 
herbage plants peculiar to its such are all our Hill these ore sufficiently advaneed to receive them, 
mountain pastares, and the ynimproved surface of “Phe usual period is April or May, when our vari- i 
the lower plains, “ous animals are put in thei respective pasture-fields iy 
It is an error to apply the term waste to lands of for the summer, i 


uncultivated pastures. They are in no degre | The benefits of freeing lands from injurious wet- 
Waste, but are employed in producing the species ‘ness have been adverted to inthe ease of up- 
o food which, in the circumstances in which they ‘land pastures. ‘They are yet greater in the case 
are placed, inay be the best which they are suited of the pastures of the the plains, inasmuch as the 
‘0 produce. ft may be supposed that, by cultiva- | the relative value of the land is greater. In this 
lion they will yield a more abundant produce, but | case, not only should surlace-water be carried 
"is always a question of prudence, whether the | away by ditches and open drains wherever neces- 
the profit in cultivating them will be greater than sary, but under draining should be resorted to, to 
that derived from them in their natural state. free the land of wetness. By removing under- 

primary improvement of which lands un- | water, a more valuable species of herbage is pro- 
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the tendency to produce. inferior plants 


‘ig the management of land kept in pasture, 
pina@nuring is required to maintain its fertility, 
which wi be increased and pte sage gem by the 
ects jasturing. Any species of manure, 
pal will add to the nh oe of land in 
grass; and when, from any peculiar cause, it is 
-. thought expedient to manure land in grass, the 
best kind of mannre is usually lime or composts of 
earth and lime. These are simply spread upon 
the surface, when vegetation has become inert 
at the fall of the year, or before it has become 
vigorous in spring. 
he sutface of land kept in grass becomes un- 
even from several causes. One of these is of 
yearly, dtcurrence, the labor of the mole. In 
spring the mole-hills should be spread regularly 
by the hoe or spade; and, to prevent the animals 
from becoming numerous, they are taken in traps. 

Another creature, too, scarcely known .in some 
parte of the country, but very troublesome in oth- 

ers, isthe ant. The hills raised bythe ant are 
unsightly and hurtful, and there is t difficulty. 
in driving the little creatures from the habitation 
which they have so carefully constructed. The 
hills, forming little eminences like smal! hay-cocks, 
will sometimes cover a large part of the surface. 
The methods recommended for destroying the ants 
ir raising the sods containing them by the spade, 
and burning them in heaps; or, just before winter, 
dividing the ant hill with the spade, and laying 
the contents upon the surface. 

The chief injury, however, which land when 
left long in is apt to sustain, is the decay of 
its herbage by the springing up of inferior plants. 
The most common of these are the musci, mosses. 

The mosses are altogether innutritious.’ They 
occupy the place of the herbage plants, and thus 
render the pasturage of less value. They are 
most aptto grow where the soil is inferior and 
moist. 

The best method of destroying this class of 
lants is by draining and liming; and old grass- 
and, when overgrown by these and other unpro- 

ductive plants should be taken up and undergo a 
course of tillage. 

When it is inconvenient to break up the land, 
or when it is wished for any good reason to retain 
it in grass, the improvement of the sward may be 
attempted without tillage, although this will be 
found to be more expensive and less effectual. 
Rakes and harrows, with close-set teeth, may be 
employed to pull up the mosses ; but this, which is 
merely a palliative, leaving the cause of the pro- 
duction of the plants unremoved, should be ac- 
companied with draining, when necessary, and 
the application of calcareous matter tu the surface. 
A somewhat more efficient mode of improvement 
is, to pare off the surface with the spade to the 
depth of a few inches, and then, afier stirring with 
the harrow the soil below, to replacethe sod. The 

roductive powers of old turf will be renovated 
“ this process, and especially if any lime or cal- 

careous manure isapplied before the sod is replaced. 

When land is kept in grass, weeds of various 
kinds may tend to occupy the ground in place of 
the more useful herbage. The smaller kinds of 
these can only be eradicated by improving the 





ground itself. The larger weeds, as thistles, 
docks, ragweed, and others, should be pulled up or | 
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cut over when they come into flower, or before ; 
The best instrument for the the latter purpose “ 
a little spade, carried in the hand, by which the 
stem.of the weed is Cut ator below the : 
The scythe, too, must be used, to ‘cut do 
plants as tend to overshadow the ground ; and th; 
should always be done before they have ripened 
their seeds. . Whins, when old must be hoed y 
which is generally an unsatisfactory operation ; by; 
young whins may frequently, when the weather 
is moist, be pulled. up by the hand. All suckers o 
trees,too,should be pulled up as soon as they appear 

The very detail of these circumstances, how. 
ever, shows the expediency of taking up old tur 
for a course of tillage whenever it tends to 
produce injurious plants. [t is in this way only 
that they can be thoroughly eradicated, and their 
place supplied by better herbage. 
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SILK CULTURE IN CONNECTICUT. 


From the Silk Farmer, 


The following letter, addressed to Col. Smith 
president of the meeting [atthe Franklin Insti. 
tute] has been handed us for publication. We 
think it possesses peculiar interest, and should be 
attentively read*by all. Mr. Badger is the pre. 
sent proprietor of the Marshall House, Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1839, 
To the President of the Silk Meeting: 


Sir—I spent about thirty years of my life in the 
adjoining town to Mansfield, Connecticut—-my farm 
being partly in Mansfield. During these thirty 
years a very considerable portion of the farmers 
in Mansfield fed the silk-worm and made silk. 
This was done by the good housewife and her 
children. I was conversant with the business, 
and never had an idea that there was any mystery 
atallin it; theeggs, when exposed to the air, 
hatched without any assistance; the children picked 
the leaves, and the mother generally fed them; 
the worms ate of themselves, and wound their co- 
coons. ‘The wile usually reeled the silk whenever 
leisure from other duties permitted, so that no ex- 
pense accrued to the family. She not only reeled it, 
but twisted and manufactured it into sewing silk. 
And it is a fact, that those farmers engaged in the 
silk business, made from it from one hundred to 
six hundred dollars a year, while the whole of the 
other produce of the farm did not yield the half of 
thatsum. ‘The consequence was, that the silk 
growers were not only free from debt, but they and 
their daughters always had money at interest, and 
the latter, when married, had always something 
handsome as a wedding present for their husbands. 

With these people the worms were fed in the 
farm houses, and all the expense incurred was or 
a few hundred feet of boards. The work was al 
done, let me repeat, in the family and by the fam- 
ily. Theland in Mansfield is generally not wel! 


‘adapted to cultivation, and a Pennsylvania {ar- 


mer would be unwilling to take it as a gift and cul- 
tivate it. Notwithstanding this, the inhabitanls 
of that town are as intelligent, industrious, and 
moral, as those of any other district in the Unite 
States, and I firmly believe, as a whole, more ite 
from debt. Indeed, I had an extensive acquail 
tance with the people of Mansfield, and [ did n° 
know a single silk grower who was not only Ire: 
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fom debt, but in comfortable circumstances, with 
money at interest, &c., and this was wholly attri- 
butable to the profits of the silk business. 

Ag I have already intimated, the silk culture in 
the district to which I have alluded was not pro- 
secuted by corporaticns, or rich men, but by the 
ordinary and small tarmer, and was with them a 
regular business. » ‘The trees, too, did not occupy 
any land worth mentioning, as they were planted 
along the public roads by the side of the fences, 


and were thus both an ornament and a means of 


yrofit. 
: [ think the only thing required in the production 


of silk is to give the worms enough to eat, plenty 
of fresh air, and clean boards every week—the 
worms will do the rest. 
Very respectfully yours, &c. 
E. BADGER. 





on THE “ DISTEMPER” OF CATTLE,—OATS 
SERVING TO ARREST THE PROGRESS OF 
CHINCH-BUG. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Charlotte, October \Sih, 1839. 

In the last number of your Register I am re- 
quested by Mr. W. I. Dupuy, and you join in the 
request, to comnunicate what knowledge I may 
have in relation to the disease among eattle, com- 
monly called ‘ distemper,” or “ Carolina distem- 
per.” I comply with the request, but am sorry I 
cannot give any valuable information on the sub- 
ject. I know of no preventive or cure, I have 
lost many cattle by the disease, and used many 
prescriptions for its cure, without suvcess, At one 
lime, many years ago, I thought I had discovered 
a remedy, but subsequent experiments showed 
that it was not to be relied on. I presume my 
conversation about it has given rise to the appre- 
hension that I am acquainted with acure. At the 
time referred to, | had lost in one summer nearly 
half my cattle ~t one plantation by the disease, 
when, by falling, one of them broke off a horn, 
which the overseer discovered to be hollow. As 
he knew that boring into the horns was the best 
remedy for the disease commonly called.‘ hollow 
horn,” he had all the cattle gotten up, and bored 
the horns of all, except a large. unmanageable 
bull. All were hollow, and none of the cattle died 
that season after the operation, except the bull. 
[then frequently spoke of the case, and advised 
boring the horns as a remedy or preventive of the 
disease. But subsequent trials both by myself and 
others, have shown that it is not to be relied on, 
though it has been thought sometimes efficacious. 

he general opinion in this part of the country is, 
that cathartics are the best remedy. But to pro- 
duce an operation is the difficulty, as the contents 
of the maw, upon opening it afier the death of the 
animal, are found to be pertectly dry. ‘This diffi- 
culty to effect a passage has produced many pre- 
scriptions, of the superior virtue of which Il am 
unable to judge. I have seen, not long since, and, 
as well as I recollect, in some number of the Far- 
mers’ Register, a strong decoction of the twigs 
and berries of the cedar tree highly recommended; 
but know of no instance of its trial. 

Happily for this section of country, I believe 
he disease is leaving, or has actually left 1. I 
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preceding the last, and I have heard of not o 
the last. For many years since my recollection 
it was unknown among us; and the general belief 
is that it came originally from Carolina, and hénée 
the name Carolina distemper. 
and destructive plague; but as it is not, if I may 
use the term, indigenous, it is to be hoped it may 
be a long time belore it appears again. 

The greatest plague we now have to complain 
of, is the chinch-bug. For several years past we 
have sustained great loss in our crops of wheat 
and Indian corn from their depredations, and we 
have cause to fear great mischief from them the 
next. {tis, therefore, I use the occasion to com- 
municate a statement of facts as related to me, and 
of which I do not doubt, from which it would seem 
that their ravages on Indian corn may be stayed 
atier leaving a wheat field. A gentleman sowed 
& narrow strip of land in oats, (not with the design 
to protect his corn,) between a wheat and corn 
field, and the oats retarded the progress of the b 
from the wheat to the corn so long, that althoug 
there were countless numbers in the former, very 
little mi was done tothe corn. Now lI account 
for the little injury in this eer Those who have 
paid attention to the subject know that there are, 
ag is the ease with many other insects, throughout 
the warm season, sucessive generations or crops 
of the chinch-bug, and that in certain stages or 
forms of existence they do little or no mischief, 
and that they are in a state to do much injury to 
the crop when they leave the wheat for the corn. 
The strip of oats then arrests them, and serves to 
nourish them until they have changed into another 
form, when they do little or no mischief, and in the 
meun time the cornis weprenns and getting out of 
the way of injury. In confirmation of the faets stated 
and conclusions drawn, I will observe that I no- 
ticed in my own fields, that the bug alter commit- 
ting great depredations on a wheat field did but 
little injury, after it was cut, to an adjoining oat 
field, having penetrated it no where, as far as | 
observed, more than fifteen or twenty steps, before 
it was cut. If then a narrow ——s strip of 
oats will stay the progress of the bug from the 
wheat to the corn fietd, it will be well for all those 
who would otherwise have them necessarily ad- 
Joining, to interpose the narrow strip. Perhaps 
one of fifteen or twenty steps would answer, and 
do better if sowed late. We know that the corn 
fields adjoining the wheat are much the most sub- 
ject to be injured. W. M. Warxins. 


CORN CULTIVATED FOR THE STALK AND 
LEAF, AND NOT FOR THE GRAIN, 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


Savannah, March 14th, 1839. 

Mr. Editor,—The high price of labor is pro- 
ducing an important change in our system of agri- 
culture. From our cotton plantations, the old trea- 
dle gin is disappearing, and an improved roller 
horse gin is supplying its place. Upon rice plan- 
tations, the thrashing machine, impelled by steam 
or animal power, is gradually expelling that rem- 
nant of barbarism, the flail stock. Although the 
high price of labor is matter of regret, its tendency 





is to make usa better agriculturists. It calls fora 


heard of but féw instances of it the two summers - 


It has been q long 
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greater sagacity, as wellas a more rigid economy | the fodder corn begins to tassel about the rh 
in the management of business. It makes us, June. It comes in ata time when there js tre 
more saving of labor, and more careful of the | quently a pressing necessity for fodder—when the 
Health of the laborer, It leads to the adoption of | ploughs are in full action—when animals require 
labor-saving machines, and to the gradual substi- | food of the most nutritive kind, and when fre. 
tution of animal power for human power. ‘quently the blade crop of the preceding year jg to. 

The maintenance of the animals introduced by | tally exhausted. 
this change of system, is a practical question of; We continue to use this fodder corn as long ag 
gréat importance, and upon this point I propose to | it lasts,and it has this great recommendation 
submit a few observations, | that the longer it stands, until actually killed by 

Ais believed that the average crop of corn and | frost, the more palatable it appears to become {g 
oats in Georgia and South Carolina, does not ex- | animals. Afier the tassel has dried up, when ey. 
ceed twelve bushels peracre. Upon this, and the! ery blade hangs down, and has become colorless 
fodder gathered from the corn, we place our de-| when in fact from external appearance, we would 
pendence for the sustenance of the animals em- | pronounce the plant actually dead, the etalk wii 
ployed in our agriculture. To produce a suffi- | be found to be still perfectly green. I have satistieg 
ciency, we are compelled to enlarge our plantings ; myself of this fact, by repeated observation. | 
of these exhausting crops, and we devote to these | have gone into this fodder patch for several years 
purposes land already impoverished and requiring | in sucession, as late aus the middle of October, and 
rest, Among the ultimate consequences of such | have invariably found the stalk of the corn green 
a system, are abandoned plantations, and emigra- | and more rich in its nutrive properties, than at any 
tion. To mitigate this evil, and to assist in the | preceding period. The juices of the plant, alter 
maintenance of our animals, 1 propose a fodder) being claborated in the leaves, appear to be con- 
patch, that is, the cultivation of Indian corn ex- | centrated in the stalk, and it contains at that time 

ressly for the stalk, and not for the ear or blade. |so much saccharine matter, that it approximates 
pa: this stalk fodder, not asa substitute for | its taste tothe upper joints of the sugar cane itself, 
grain, but as a valuable auxiliary—rendering, in | That this protracted vitality of the stalk is owing 
fact, the grain given more efficacious, and ena- | to the fact, that the plant is never deprived of the 
bling the animals to do with less. For the just six | blade, 1 have not a shadow of doubt. At the 
years, | have devoted to this purpose agmall lor of | very time in October when f found the stalk of 
land, and I estimate the product so highly, that \this fodder-corn green, crisp, and juicy, the stalks 
nothing would induce me to abandon the cul-/|of the crop-corn from which the fodder had been 
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ture. 
is trenched four feet apart, with a bull-tongue 


mou Indian corn, at the rate of two bushels-and 
upwards to theacre. During its growth, this c wa 
receives two or three plouhings, and this is all the 
culture i gets—it is neither hand-picked or hoed. 
At every ploughing, the earth is thrown fearlessly 
towards the corn, which would be buried and de- 
stroyed, were it not that the mass of plants, grow- 
ing in the trenches, enables it to resist the pres- 
sure of the earth thrown againstit. By this ireat- 
ment, every particle of grass growing at the root 
of the corn is completely destroyed. 

W hen the fodder corn begins to tassel, we begin 
to use it, and not before. The reason is manilest. 
It is a well known law of vegetable life thet when 


. ° e | 
plants are in bloom, then their mucilaginous, sac- | 
charine, and nutritive properties, are most fully | 


developed. 
herbs be gathered for distillation, or grass be mown 
for hay, before the appearance of the blossom in 
both instances, they yicld no valuable products. 
To this law Indian cor constitutes no exception, 
and hence our reason for waiting until it tassels 
helore we commence using it. If gathered belore 
that Gime, My persuasion is that the stalk is of lit- 
tle or no value. 

We wai! then until it tasseis before we begin to 
use it. The ploughman, with a short scythe or 
sickle, cuts it up at the root, takes it by large arms- 
full to the cutting box, and when cut it is mixed 
with chopped oats, and given to our working ani- 
mals. I feel satisfied, when a sufficiency of this 
chopped corn stalk is mixed with their oats, that 
plough horses and mules will do with one-third, 
perhaps one-half less grain. Besides, while using 
il, no other forage is required, and this is no trifling 

When planted at the usual season, 


This is proven by the fact that if) 


At the usual corn planting season, this lot gathered at the usual season, were dried up and 
dead, 
plough, and in these trenches we sow the com- 


I infer from these facts, that the early 
gathering of fodder is a pernicious practice—be- 


cause, by impairing the vitality of the stalk of the 


corn plant, when inthe very act of perlecting the 
ear, it necessarily interferes with the complete ma- 
iturity of the grain. T advance this as no novelty, 
| but only to reiterate an important agricultural trath. 
'Ithas been demonstrated by repeated experiments 
among the farmers of the middle and_norih- 
ern, siates, that ‘topping corn’”’ seriously dimin- 
ishes the amount of the crop. By parity of rea- 
son, the abstraction of the fodder belore the ma- 
turity of the grain, must be attended with conse- 
| quences proportionably injurious. It is the general 
‘impression of phanters, that the ear of the In- 
dian corn is completely matured at the time of 
vathering the fodder, and hence that no injury re- 
‘sults from taking away the blade. I greatly 
doubt the correctness of this impression; Indian 
corn being an annual, the whole energies of the 
plant are directed to the perfection of the ear, «ll 
the other parts of the plant are but the ways aud 
means provided for the accomplishment of this 
end. Now, itseems to me reasonabie, and proa- 
ble, that as long as the leaves and stalks remain 
| ereen, they continue to impart something of value 
tothe ear. The strong sympathies which are known 
to subsist between the ear, the stalk and the 
blade, go to confirm this opinion. If the green 
‘ear is destroyed by a squirrel, the leaves of that 
| plant soon become discolored, and it prematurely 
dies. If the blades be stripped when the corn 
|in mutton, the stalk perishes, and the ear is shriv- 
elled and light. You can mutilate no one pat 
of the plant, without inflicting serious injury °° 
the other two. . 
Could we abandon the gathering of fodder, we 
should in many respects be greatly the gaimers. 


} 
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fhe plant would escape mutilation, aud conse-| A DISTINGUISHED FARMBR OF NEW YORK. 
venily the ear would be completely periected ; 
.w grain would be plump and heavy; would mea- 
a jurther, and fatten more. Besides, there From Canandaigua, whieh | left with much re- 
vould be the gain of time, ‘There is no work! luctance, we passed through a thriving and well cul- 
joue on plantations, which makes so poor a re-| tivated country to Geneseo, where 1 had the piea- 
ro for the labor expended. [I have heard prac- | sure of being introduced to Mr. W , the 
jeal men say that a smart man will, with a) owner of a magnificent estate in the Genesee flats. 
jvthe, cut a greater weight of hay in a day,} Fortune seemed not yet wearied of being bountiful, 
ian any five hands can gather in blades, As far and allowed us to see this most beautilul valley, 
as uy experience goes, this falls short rather than with the advantage of residing in one of the most 
exceeds the truth, _ | hospitable and agreeable houses that | ever entered. 
But the question is asked, what shall we use in| Mr. W *s son accompanied us through his ex- 
voy of blades. My answer is, we have more} tensive farms, which are formed to delight equally 
and capable of yielding hay than we imagine.)| the eye of a Poussin or a Sir J. Sinclair. The 
Upon every plantation there are low Someone, | broad meadows of an alluvial soil, covered with 
siallow ponds, and patches of swamp, devoted | the richest grasses, as watered by the winding 
sommonly to rushes, brambles and gum sprouts, | Genesee,are studded with trees, beautifully and neg- 
vuieh, if drained and ploughed, yield handsome | ligently grouped, among which are scattered large 
cops of hay. Our ordinary high-lands produce} herds of cattle of various breeds and kinds, both 
wierable crops of grass, if cow-penned and plough-| Koglish and American; the meadows are here 
ej, Another resource is that of cutting the grass | and there interspersed with fields of Indian corn 
which springs up on our stubble lands, from which | and wheat, while the hills that rise on each side 
cops of small grain have been taken. Agather} are crowned with timber, excepting spots where 
wurce of supply would be this fodder-corn [ am | the enchroaching haud of improvement has begun 
recommending. ‘Two or three acres of good land | 10 girdle some of' the tall sons of the forest, whose 
appropriated to this purpose, would furnish a large | scathed tops and black bare arms, betokening their 
apply of forage. ‘The corn might be cut and | approaching fall, give a picturesque variety to the 
sucked in the fields, as is the practice of the far- | scene. 
mers of the middle and northern states, and this} Yet this scene, extraordinary and interesting as 
waht be done at any time in September ar Octo- | it was, possessed less interestto a contemplative 
ter, as would best suit the convenience of the! and musing mind, than the venerable and excel- 
nlanter. lent gentleman who had almost created it ; for it 
Fodder diligently gathered from these sources, | was now forty-four years since Mr. W—— came 
would at least enable us to dispense witha part of as the first settler to this epot, with an axe on his 
ie blade crop. ‘The stripping nugut be post-) shoulder, and slept the first night under a tree. 
oned until the blades below the ear were dead.) Afier this, he lodged ina log-house ; subsequent- 
By that time, the grain would be so far matured, | ly in a cottage ; and he is now the universally es- 
that it would suffer Jar less than happens when | te¢med and respected possessor of a demesne, 
every blade is green at the time of gathering, which many of the proudest nobility of Europe 
| have never yet ascertained the weigat of an) might look upon with envy, where he exercises 
acre of udder corn, but have no hesitation in say- | the rites of hospitality, in the midst of his amiable 
ug thatit is very great.. One acre of good land) fiumily, with a sincerity and kindness that [ shall 
wil furnish an abundance of forage for tour hor- | not easily forget. 
ses for three months. Mules appear to be espe- 
cally fond of it, and cows running upon ordinary 
nistures, will, if'fed with these chopped cora stalks, 
double the butter in a few days. 
lis well known that the average crop of corn! < ; 
of the middle and northern states, exceeds our own, | When thus presuming to name this distinguished 
and that this arises not so much {rom superiority | farmer, we will add that his zeal for agricultural 
of soil, as from the number of sta'ks they are able | improvement, aided by the generous use of his 
0 crowd upon an acre. With them, the croa) wealth, in one remarkable instance at least, has 
pant does not attain a height of more than seven | 
eight feet, while with us it 1s not uncommon to | 
ve stalks fourteen feet in height. . Asa conse- |” Davie? 
quence, they are able to leave four stalks ina hill, | Wadsworth had read . our translation of Puvis 
When we leave only one, and hence their crops) ‘ Essay on Lime,’ which was prepared for and 
we larger than ours. In this climate, then, the | {jrst appeared in the 8rd volume of the Farmers’ 
eadeney of Indian corn is to grow to stalk, rather: 
‘han to ear, and by adopting the plan [propose | 
“t cultivating it expressly lor the ear or blade, Sane te the greet posloulensnl state of (Me 
you take advantage of that propensity, and correct subject in the great “om ultural state of New 
what may be termed an incumberance to valuable | ¥ ork, Ele wrote to ask our permission to spread 
Pactical uses. If this immense growth of stalk | the ess iy among his countrymen by republication 
Mhtatea against the production of grain, it i® no! yt jis own expense, to be distributed gratuitously, 
fmall mitigation of the evil, if we can emp.oy the | 


falk y ystitute lor grain. 
measurably as a substitute lor grain | tion had not been guarded by patent, (nor desired 


}1o be,) though it was as much respected by the 
applicant; and we cheerfully and gladly granted 


Murray's Travels in North America. 
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[The subject of the foregoing well-deserved 
\ . 
‘eulogy is James Wadsworth esq., one among 
|our most esteemed subscribers and contributors. 


been directed by patriotism and benevolence for 
the general good of the country. When Mr. 


Register, he duly appreciated the value of the 
work, and as much lamented the neglect of the 


Our exclusive right of authorship to the transla- 
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what was so courteousiy asked. ‘This nobly de- 
signed benefaction to agriculture was fully exe- 
cuted by the publication of a second edition of the 
essay, in a handsome form, under the direction of 
Professor James Renwick of Columbia College, 
and accompanied by an excellent general introduc- 
tion from his pen, which was afterwards transfer- 
red to the pages of the Farmers’ Register. What 
has been the effect of this gift, which was as un- 
ostentatious as it was patriotic and wise, we know 
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In June 1832, who should a 
visitor again, with his mark and 
should now be done? The m 
denounced him an outlaw and 
reach of mercy. His friend and advocate, h 
ever, urged in behalf of the convict that the owe 
tence of transportation was without limit of ti . 
and assured the court that il’ a convenient op rw, 
tunity should offer he should send him next to Bo. 
any Bay—but if not, he would pledge himself to 
carry him to a place so distant that little fear coul, 


ee 


ae 


ppear but our old 
iron ring? = Wha 
ajority of the cour 


utterly beyond the 





not; but none other could have been better de- | 


signed, or, if availed of; better calculated to pro- ‘ and his sponsor caused him to be transpo 


mote agricultural improvement. It was the seed 
sown, which, if not utterly neglected and unno- 
ticed, would grow to acrop yielding a return of 
ten thousand-fold.—Ep. Far. Rec.] 


SAGACITY OF THE LAND TORTOISE. 


From the Hartford Courant. 
Some time in June 1828, an animal known by 


that name found in my garden, in the act of 
treating himself to green peas, small cucum- 


be entertained of his returning again to his old 
haunts. Upon these terms,a respite was obtaine: 
rted to Sur. 
field,and there left in a grass field a little seunde, 
meeting house. This expedient served that year 
but in June 1833, we had the pleasure of another 
family visit from ourold acquaintance. By this 
time, the resentment which had been felt toward 
him, had ina great measure subsided. He had be. 
come a sort of a pet and as we had a plentiful 8up- 
ply that year of cucumbers and other garden vege. 
tables, he was allowed the whole range of the gar. 
den. But to fulfil my engagement as his surety, 
and as no opportunity offered to ship him off to 
Botany Bay, I wrapped him up in a piece of old 
carpet, so that he could have no means of noticing 
objects, carried him to Poquonoc, and threw him 





bers and melons, and which we had attributed to 
the hens and chickens. Being unwilling to put | 
bim to death on the first conviction,a small hole was | 
bored through the skirt of the upper shell, and a 
small cord of two or three yards in length, was at- 
tached to it, and he was tethered out in a conve- 
nient place a few rods distant from the vegetables, 
und marked on his breast plate, ‘S. H. W. 1828.’ 
The next day it was discovered that he had made 
his escape, having gnawed off his “tether string.” 
A few days alter this he was again detected in 
thesame place of his former trespass, and to se- 
cure him from committing further depredations, a 
' gmall ring of iron wire was linked into the hole of the 
shell, a more substantial cord attached to it, and 
the prizoner again placed upon his tether. This, 
however, proved insufficient for his safe keepiny. 
The new cord was soon severed, and the vagrant, 
carrying off with him hisiron ring and a small 
part of the cord, made a second escape. In June 
1829, ** Monsieur ‘Tonson came again!” and was 
again detected in his old line of business. A trial for 
his crimes was instituted—the evidence against 
him was too clear to admit of doubt—he was found 
guilty—the number ol pea pods, cucumbers and 
melons of ditlerent kinds which he had champed 
and ruined was ascertained as nearly as might be, 
whereupon the court, consisting principally of the 
females of the family, sentenced him to be im- 
mediately put to death by decapitation. But the 
the poor convict had one friend in the court; that 
friend exerted his influence, and finally obtained a 
commutation of the punishment from death to 
transportation, without limit of time. Pursuant 
to this order he was conveyed to a small pond 
about a quarter of a mile from the garden, the 
scene of his transgressions, but, not pleased with 
his accommodations among frogs and other creep- 
ing things soon found his way back to his old 
friends and their garden. He was then carried 
nearly half a mile in an opposite direction, and 
thrown into a small muddy brook, environed with 
bogs and sedgegrass. 





into a small stream in an alder swamp near Rain- 
vow mills. But, ‘ true as the needle to the pole,” 
so he renewed his visit in 1835, but manilesting 
a desire to tarry with us longer than his company 
was agreeable, he was carried to and left in a brook 
near the foot of Turkey Hill Mountain. On the 
20th instant he obliged us with other call, and, as 
I suppose, is yet in my garden. 

He appears in fine health, plump and lusty, 
but has no discernable increase of size, nor ap- 
pearance of advance in age, since my first ac- 
quaintance with him. 

He yet wears his iron ring—the initials and 
date on his breastplate, though rendered somewhat 
obscure, by abrasion, are, yet legible, and leave 
no possible doubt of his identity. 

SamMuEL WoopRvrr. 

Windsor, July 25th, 1839. 


ESTIMATES OF ACTUAL MULBERRY AND SILK 
OULTURE, 


From the Northampton (Mass.) Courier. 


Mr. Alwell—Sir: If 1 ean learn any thing from 
the communication of Dr. Graham, in your last 
number, it is that the silk growers have his entire 
sympathy and good will, and that it is in the pre- 
sent “ mulberry speculation” that he has no confi- 
dence. lam glad it is no worse, and [ propose (0 
show that the doctor, and all others who have 
similar doubts, may safely enlarge their sympa- 
thies, till they embrace even the *‘ sellers of trees. 
I will here observe, (and I beg that it may be par- 
ticularly noted,) that all I may say in the present 
or future numbers on the subject of silk culture, 
that I shall never mention or take into consideration 
the profit on the sale of trees, but adhere strictly 
to the culture of silk, to add another most impor 
tant staple to our agricultural productions. I fully 
agree with the doctor that “ very many of thos? 
engaged in the growing of trees for sale, have be 
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jea of engaging permanently in the culture of| dare to mention, but which they will readily per- 


‘ik.’ ‘There is no remedy for it but to overstock 
ihe market, and then it will cure itseif; but it will 
be long ere the demand for mulberry trees will 
ease, if this is to be a silk growing country, (and 
| know it is to be) and some thousands of millions 
will be wanted. It is only for want of correct in- 
prmation on the subject that there is so much fear 
ofthe “ wild speculation,” and I propose to give a 
few facts that should satisfy the most incredulous, 
that one dollar each lor trees, that can be freely 
ropagated by cuttings, is not above their value 
jor silk growing, and at that price they are within 
the reach of every farmer. 

{shall only state facts, sir, and if I make any 
mistakes I hope to be corrected by any of your 
readers Who may take an interest in the matter. 
| shall show by a regular account of Dr. and Cr. | 
of what has been done the present season, and 
shall first state the case of a neighbor (a farmer) 
and then give one of my own: 


Dr—Oct. 1838. ‘To cash paid for 200 


mulberry trees, Sleach, - - - $200 

Tocash for planting and hoeing cuttings 
for one acre, - - - ‘ . 45 
Tocash for interest one year,- -  - 15 
To cash for rent of land, eo eet 
$280 


Add cost of making 60 Ibs. of silk (brought 


up) - 120 


$400 

(r.—By sale of 6000 Ibs. leaves from 12,000 
trees, the product of the 200 trees, at 
§1 per 100 Ibs. the purchaser gather- 
ingtheleaves, - - - - 

12,000 trees on hand, average four feet 
high, equal in value for propagation to 
those purchased at one dollar, which 
will yield next season two pounds of 
leaves each tree, and cuttings for at 
least 200,000. 

I will not strike the balance to the above, 
but will only observe, that had the 
6000 Ibs. of leaves been fed to the 
worms instead of selling them, a much 
greater profit would have accrued ; the 
first year the product would have been 
60 Ibs. of raw silk, at 86 per Ib. ; (cost 
carriedup,) - - - -  - §360 

Add state bounty, $1 50 per Ib. - ~~ - 90 


$60 


$450 


Can you believe the above account? It is true 
‘othe letter. Was the farmer mad, to engage in 
such an enterprise while every body said it was “all 
speculation ?” 

I will now state my own account, and for con- 
Yenience will take 5 acres of my new farm of 80 
acres, (most of which will be planted with mulber- 
ies Next spring—20 acres of which are now filled 
with them, for permanent plantation.)» You are 
iware, sir, that the above farm his been consi- 
ered as worn out, and when [ took it last autumn 
Was overrun with briers, and had not produced 
’ctop for several years. I am thus particular, 
‘hat our farmers may see the possibility of impro- 
"ing the poorest farm, and making it permanently 





ceive by the actual result of the first year, and the 
probable (and I may say certain) result of the 
next and following years. 

‘The manure used for the above farm is such as 
is within reach of every farmer, but which has 
been much neglected, viz: muck, or the black ve- 
getable matter found in swamps and bottoms at 
the foot of hills. {tis the best and only safe ma- 
nure for this climate; it causes a vigorous and 
healthy growth, and permanently improves the 
soil—while other manures, particularly barn -or 
yard manure, causes a protracted growth, till se- 
vere frosis occur, which is death to the otherwise 
hardy tree. I have lost many hundreds of thou- 
sands in that way, and I would caution growers 
of the mulberry in our climate to beware of barn 
manure, but to prize every load of muck as the 
most valuable for salety and profit. It should be 
thrown out in the fall, to receive the action of frost, 
and be spread in the lurrows or in the hill. Trees 
grown in it will withstand our hardest winters. 
We will now see how the account stands with 
a part of the “‘Segur farm.” I shall state the 


price of trees the same as the other farm. ‘Those, 
however, were grown on better land. 

Dr.—To cash paid for 5 acres of land, at 

$20 per acre, . - - - $100 

To cash for 1000 trees, at Rl each, = - 1000 

To cash for carting 1000 loads of muck, 50 

To cash for spreading same, \Sa 15 

Tocash for ploughing, planting and hoeing, 65 

$ 1230 

Interest on $1230, 72 

$ 1302 

Add account brought up, 1178 

2480 


The quantity of leaves is about the same 
as on the other lot, but as I chose not to 
use them this year, no account is made 
of it, but after stating the number of trees 
(50,000) we will carry it forward to the 
next year, and show 50,000 trees with 
one pound of leaves each (half the quan- 
tity) which fed to worms will make 500 


lbs. of silk, at 86 per Ib. - - - $3000 
Add state bounty, $1 50 per Ib. - 750 
$3750 
Add to investment, interest to 1840, 878 
oe a Cocoonery, 
Making and reeling silk, at $2 per 
Ib. - + ee - - - 1000 
Cultivation, - . - - 40 
(Carried up) $1178 
Deduct whole investment (82480) and 
there is a profit over and above of $1270 


We thus have a profit of $1270 over and above 
the whole investment and expenses, with an in- 
crease of 500,000 trees, and cutungs enough for 
ten times that qantity if needed. 

Samuen WittMaARsnH, 

Nortkampton, Sept. 28. 





Moductive of a much larger profit than I even 
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VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 


From the Genese* Farmer. 


At the first meeting of the English Agrieultu- 
fal Society, the first prize of twenty sovereigus, (or 
about 97 dollars,) was awarded to Col. Le Cou- 
teur for his account of the most approved varie- 
ties of wheat cultivated in Engiand. Col. Le 
Couteur has doubtless paid more attention to wheat 
and made more accurate experiments in its culti- 
vation, than any other person living, and his opin- 
ions are therefore entitled to great weight. We 
condense from the remarks of Lord Spencer, the 
President of the Society, a sketch of the favorite 
kinds, with some other particulars, 

The first kind, or the one deemed the most val- 
uable, was the Hoary White or Velveteen, from 
the chaff having a downy or velvet feel. This 
wheat alier being repeatedly washed in brine that 
would float an egg or a potato was again washed 
inlime. ‘The land was argillaceous, and had been 
well manured with dung, and prepared with the 
ashes of sea-weed and lime, in places that seemed 
to require such a dressing. The seed was sown 
on the 29th of January, two bushels per acre, and 
and was harvested the 16th of August. The ave- 
rage produce was 48 bushels of 62 Ibs. each. 
This produced of fine tlour 2,402 Ibs,, pollard 126 
lbs. and of bran 416 Ibs. ‘The estimated clear 
profit of an acre of this wheat was £15 6s. 9d. 

The next variety in quality and value was the 
Jersey Dautzic, but known in different places by 
various names. This wheat has a smooth chaff,and 
ie not liableto smut. It ripens a week earlier than 
the velveteen; but in a wet warm season is consi- 
dered subject to rust. ‘The produce of an acre of 
this wheat was 43} bushels, with 430 Ibs. of chaff, 
and 4,681 Ibs. of straw. Kighteen pounds of the 
flour made a loaf of 25} Ibs. weight, thus proving 
its value for making bread, as absorbing and com- 
bining with nearly one-half its weight of water. 
The average profit per acre of this wheat is esti- 
mated at £12 Lis. 6d. 

The third variety was che Whittington, which 
' was sown in drills three inches apart, on Jand that 
had borne potatoes the previous year, subsequently 
to which it had been dressed with lime and sea- 
weed ashes, ‘The wheat was 29 days coming 
up, but the crop wes abundant, the straw being 
generally six feet, and some of it seven feet in 
height. Itripens some ten days later than the 
Dantzic wheat, but does not degenerate. The 
average produce per acre was 33 bushels, with 
483 lbs. of chaff, and 7,786 Ibs. of straw ; the lat- 
ler being greater in amount than in any other 
species butone. ‘There were obtained from one 
acre 1,454 pounds of flour, 477 Ibs. of bran, and 
47 ibs. of pollard. “The bread made trom it is 
dark, but it keeps wel! for several days.” The 
profits cf this wheat per acre are estimated at £ 12 
lls. 

The fourth variety noticed was the Talavera 
Bellevue, sown on the 3d of February on a light 
rich loamy soil, 3 bushels per acre, in drills. ‘The 
seed being very large an extra quantity is required. 
It is hardy, appearing above the ground in 25 
days; and is no more subject to disease than 
the generality of white Wheats. Qi aceount 
uf the weight of the ear this wheat is liable 
to lodge, or be driven down by the wind. ‘The 
produce was 52 bushels per acre, or 3,172 lbs. of 


Nt 


grain, 282 Ibs. of chaff, and 5,480 Ibs, of straw 
There were 2,485 Ibs. flour,38 Ibs. of pollard, ang 59 
Ibs. of bran. ‘This wheat makes a fine white bread 
The profits per acre was vstimated at £16 ]y 
Some other kinds were noticed, as the Go 
Drop, very productive ; the Common Proj 
coarse wheat ; and Brown’s Prolific, 
on soils suitable to its growth ; but all, in the opin. 
‘ion of Col. Le C., yielding in value to the four 
first varieties named. From the amount stajej 
jas the average of the crops, it would not seen; 1) 
exceed that of many fields in the Genesee coun). 
though the general average in England js (} 
greater than in the United States. Of the i; 
varieties preferred, the Whittington, from whic) 
so much has been expected in this country, stands 
the lowest in the scale of productiveness, boy) 
what we had heard of the quality of the berry o: 
‘this wheat, as exhibited in the species imported by 
Mr. Thorburn, we were not prepared to find jt; 
wheat that would make ‘dark bread,’ which jt 
‘seems is the fact. The incidental remarks on the 
time of sowing these wheats, and the period elaps. 
ing before vegetation, will explain in part the 
mistake into which the purchasers of the Whit- 
‘tington wheat have fallen in this country, in sup. 
| posing it to be a spring wheat in one sense of the 
term. The English farmers sow wheat fiom Sey. 
tember to April; and the wheats sown during tle 
' winter, as they do not vegetate or come forward 
till March, are called spring wheats, in distinetivn 
‘from those sown in September or October, au 
_vegetating immediately. ‘The spring wheats, pro- 
| perly so called, are there usually sown in Apri 
The average temperature of Great Britain is much 
lower than with us, consequent!y grain of a! 
‘kinds ripen more slowly, and the harvest is pro- 
| portivnably later than with us in the United States. 
There can be no doubt that new and valuable 
varielies of wheat can be produced by skillul cul- 
‘tivation; and though itis not probable that all the 
most esteemed varieties in Great Britain would 
succeed well in this country, or prove as valua- 
ble in our climate as in theirs, still we thiok well 
of the efforts made to introduce the most ap- 
proved kinds, and do not question that our farmers 
will find their interest in so doing. Inall attem)'s 
to cultivate English wheatin this country, how- 
ever, the difference between our seasons and theis 
/must be borne in mind, or the sowing will take 
place at improper times, and certain disappoill- 
‘ment be the result to the cultivator. 
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| EFFECT OF PUMPKIN SEEDS ON ANIMALS. 


From the Maine Farmet. 


| Mr. Editor:—I have heard it remarked tha! ! 
cows Were fed with pumpkins freely, their Mm! 
i} was lessened in quantity, or thereby diminished: 
' | doubted the fact; but if it was so l supposed that 
they produced flesh, or caused the animul tor” 
fat. A person near me observed that the fact &© 
exist when the seeds were nut removed, not di 
they produce flesh as I had supposed. Said he,!t is d 
known fact that pumpkin seeds have a very grea 
effect on the urinary vessels. We all know har 
they are used medicinally for this purpose. an 
such is their power, that they cause such juices ss 
the system as naturally run tc milk or fiesh to pas* 
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off in‘a superabundance of urine. Therefore if 
ou Wish to realize benefit from pumpkins, (and 


they are very valuable,even beyond what they have 


been thought to be,) you must remove their seeds. 

Siill | doubted, because I knew that a pie made 
of pumpkin seeds was very good, and had no such 
bel effect. Now what man and animals are fond 
of to eat, if taken in suitable quantity, generally 
does not prove injurious, ‘This fF intimated to my 
friend, and observed that the seeds were not com- 

sed of much aqueous matier. He remarked 
that many things even in the form of dry powder 
had an operation on the glands, &c. to produce a 
flow of liquid matter. 

Now, Doctor, tell us if the seeds must be re- 
moved when we feed our swine with pumpkins, 
forthey are very fond of them, and I had thought 
they were very nutritive and productive of growth 
and flesh. If the flesh should be removed, we 
farmers ought to know it. I am aware that when 
the pumpkin seeds are made into a pie, their par- 
ticles may be so changed by cooking that they will 
cease to have the bad effect named by my friend. 
If they are boiled with the pumpkins may not their 
natyre be so changed as to render them beneficial 
instead of deleterious ? 

A FARMER. 

Note.-—There is no doubt that the seeds of 
pumpkins are very diuretic and operate upon any 
animals, quadruped or biped, that take them into 
the stomach. 

If cooked however, with the rest of the pum- 
kins we have thought that they were jess so than 
when given raw, and vastly more nourishing. We 
never knew any evil consequences arise from them 
when eaten by cattle or hogs, and we should not 
goto the trouble of removing the seeds when we 
wished to feed them out.—£d. M. Farmer. 


THE OKRA COTTON. 


From the South Carolinian. 


In your paper of the 13th ult., a writer calling 
himself “An Old Farmer,” condemug the Okra 
cotton, which he raised from a quart of seed, which 
cost two dollars. He did not have Okra cotton seed, 
but a variety resembling it, and which should be 
called Twin, not Okra. There are two distinct vari- 
eties of Twin or Okra Cotton ; some of the charac- 
teristics of each, I will point out.. ‘The one called 
Okra was discovered in Alabama, in first year’s 
Petit Gulf seed. It grows up generally in one 
tall stalk—sometimes growing as high as 8 or9 
fee-—with very short limbs, which are seldom 
more than 6 or 8 inches long, anc having its bolls 
in clusters of two to seven, or more. I have seen 
ten blossoms or forts in one bunch. Sometimes, 
one, two or three long limbs put out near the ground, 
turn upwards, and grow parallel to the main 
stem, bearing fruit as il does. 

The other variety, or 7win cotton, is said to 
have been discovered in Chester District. It is now 
eomewhat like the Alabama Okra without being 
the same. It is about a half way plant, between 
the Okra and Petit Gulf. I have never seen it 
tallerthan 4 or 5 feet. Its limbs, are longer than 
the Okra, and not aslongas the PetitGul!. Both 
kinds have twin bolls; but the bolls and blossoms are 
more numerous in the Okra. ‘Iwo bolls on the 
Vo. VII—83 





samé stem, are frequentin both; butis only on the 
okra, that I have seen three blossoms within the 
same'calyx, or four, five, or more bolls, in one clus- 
ter. 

There is also a clearly defined difference in the 
Chester Twin, a darker, green, and more naked 
seed. No person who has once seen the two 
plants growing, or the two kinds of seed, will ever 
mistake the one for the other, 

The price paid, is also an evidence that “ An Old 
farmer” did not get Okra cotton seed: none were 
ever sold in Alabama, under five dollars a quart ; 
and in this state the price was 50 cents a seed. 

I am not prepared to say, that the Chester kind 
isnot a good cotton. I know toolittle of it. The 
staple is good: | have seen some stalks, in gardens, 
very well filled with bolls ; my only object now, is 
to correct an evident mistake of “An Old Farmer.” 

To the Alabama Okra there is one objection, 
which I think can be easily obviated: It grows too 
tall, and is liable to falldown. The remedy, is to 
top it, at 44 or 4 feet. The stalk grows stronger, 
the bolls fill up larger, and the product is increased 
by it. As it will bear great crowding on the land, 
the yield will be greater than from Petit Gulf. It 
is, in fact, an improved Petit Guif seed. 

A YounG PLANTER. 


CURIOUS EXTRACTS FROM FULLER'S ‘ WOR- 
THIES OF ENGLAND,’ (1662). 


Wonders.—“ At Fishtoft, in this county, no 
rats or mice are found, so that barns built, parly 
per pale, partly in this and the next parish, on one 
side are annoyed, on the other side (being Fish- 
loll moitey) are secured from vermin. Surely no 
piper (what is notoriously known of [amell in 
Westphalia) did ever give them this mice-delivery 
by his musick, 

“It is easier to conjure up many, than to allay 
one difficulty; other places in England atiording the 
like. At one of the Rodings in Essex, no hogs 
will root. In another common, no mole will cast. 
In Lindley, in Leicestershire, no snakes are found. 
I believe they over-shoot the mark, who make it 
a miracle ; they under-shoot it who make it ma- 
Jick; they come nearest to truth who impute it to 
occult qualities.—”’ 

Rabits of Norfolk.— These are an army of 
small pioneers, whence men have learned cuniculos 
agere, the artof undermining. ‘They thrive best 
in barren ground, and grow fattest in the hardest 
frosts. ‘Their flesh is fine and wholesome.” 


* Pigeons. These of all fowls live most sociably 
ina common-wealth together, seeing their gov- 
ernment is not, as bees, monarchical. ‘They are 
generally reported without gall; understand ir, 
their gall is not sequestred into a distinct vessel, 
as m other creatures. Otherwise we find the 
effects thereof in their animosities among them- 
selves (whose bills can peck us well as kiss) as 
also (if their crops be not clearly drawn) in the bit- 
terness of their Jesh. “hey are most swilt in 
flight, and the steerage of their tails conduceth 
much to their steddy mounting upright. An en- 
vious man, having caught his neighbour’s pigeons 
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in a net, feeding on his stack, pluck’d off their tails, 
and let them go; which, th they could fly 
forward home, yet were soon alter found dead in 
the dove-cote, famieshed for want of food, as un- 
able to fy up perpendicularly, and so out at the 
lover. 

“Pigeons, against their wills, keep one lent for 
‘seven weeks in the yeur, betwixt the going out ol 
the old, and growing upof the new grain. Pro- 
bably, our English would be found as docible and 
in wenious as the Turkish pigeons, which carry let- 
ters from Aleppo to Babilon, if trained up accor- 
dingly. But such practices, by these wing-posis, 
would spoil many a foot-post *, living honestly by 
that painful vocation. ; 

“| find a grevious indictment drawn up against 
the poor pigeons for felony, as the grand plunder- 
ers of grain in this land. My author, computing 
six and twenty thousand dove-houses in England 
and Walest, and allowing five hundred pair in 
each house, four bushels yearly for each pair, hath 
mounted the annual wast they make to ao incre- 
diblesum. And, if the moiety of his proportions 


hold true, doves may be accounted the causers of 


death, and justly answer their etymology in he- 
brew; Jonah, which is deduced from a root, sig- 
nifying to spoil or todestroy. The advocates for 
pigeons plead, that they pick up such loose corn 
which otherwise would be lost, and uselesly troden 
into the earth; that probably divine providence, 
which feedeth the fowls, by some natural instinct 
directeth them to euch grain which would be bar- 
ren and fruitless; that their dung, incredibly fruit- 
ful for the manuring of ground, abundantly recom- 
peneeth the spoil done by them. 

‘However, if pigeons be guilty of#o great stealth, 
they satisfy the law for the same, being generally 
kill’d for man’s meat ; and a corrected pigeon (let 
blood under both wings) is both pleasant and 
wholesome nourishment.” 


“ The great stormin Somerset-shire. May He, 
who bindeth the sea ina girdle of sand, confine it 
within the proper limits thereof, that Somereet-shire 
may never see that ead accident return, which 
hap’ned here 1607 ; when, by the irruption of the 
Seavern-sea, much mischief was, more had been 
done, if the west-wind had continued longer with 
the like violence. ‘The country was overflown, al- 
most twenty miles in length, and four in breadth, 
and yet but eighty persons drowned therein, It 
was then observable that creatures of contrary na- 
tures; dogs, hares; foxes, conies; cats, mice; get- 
ting up to the top of some hills, dispensed at that 
time with their antipathies, remaining peaceably 
together,without sign of fear or violence one to- 
wards another; to lesson men in publick dangers, 


to depose private differences, and prefer their safet 
before their revenge.” dos / 


“Bristol diamonds. These are the stars of the 
earth, though such but dimme ones, which St. Vin- 
cent’s rock near to this City [Bristol] doth produce. 
Their price is abated by their pa!eness and sulinesse, 
to which we may add their number and nearness ; 
lor, were they but few and far-feiched, their value 





© Dr. Fuller never dreamt of the despatch made by 
mail coaches. N, 


t Samuel Hartlib, of husbandry, his legacy, p. 227. 
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would be advanced. They are not those unj 


pearles so called, because thrifty nature only afin: 
deth them by one and one * ; seeing that not only 
twins, but bunches and clusters of these are uss 
together. 

Were this rock of raw diamonds removed jinjg 
the East-Indiee, and placed where the beams of 
the sun might sufficiently concoct them ; probab! 
in soive hundrede of years 7 would be ripened 
intoan orient perfection. All T will add is this: 
alady in the reign of Queen Elizabeth would have 
us patiently digested the lye, as the wearing of false 
stones or pendants of counterleit pearl, so common 
in our age; and I could wish it were the worst 
pieces of hypocrisy in fashion.” 


‘‘Lampreys. “In Latine lampetre a lambendo 
petras “irom licking the rocks,” are plentilull ip 
this and the neighbouring counties in the river of 
Severn. A detormed fish, which, for the man 
holes therein, one would conceive nature intended 
it rather for an instrument of musick then for man’s 
lood. ‘The best manner of dressing whereof, saith 
my author f, is “to kill it in malmesey, close the 
mouth thereof with a nutmegg, the holes with so 
many cloves; and when it is rolled up round, put. 
ting in thereto filbard-nut-kernells stamped, crums 
of bread, oyle, spices, &c.” Others Sy those 
miso-lampreys) doe adde, that, alier all this cost, 
even cast them away, seeing money is better lost 
then health ; and the meat will rather be delicious 
then wholesome, the eating whereof cost King 
Henry the First his life {. But by their favour, that 
king did not dye of lampreys, but of excess in eat- 
ing them; and I am confidentthe Jews might 


surlet of manna itsell, if eating thereof above due 
proportion. 


Lime. “T am credibly informed that, within 
few miles of Pontiract, no less than twenty thov- 
sand pounds worth of this coarse commodity is 
yearly made, and vended in the vicinage. Itisa 

reat fertilizer of ground, if judiciously disposed of, 

ndeed the laying of lime on light and sandy 
po (like the giving hot cordials to persons in 

igh feavourous, enough to drive them intoa fren- 
zy) will soon burn out the heart thereof; which 
bestowed on cold and chill ground, bringsit to a 
fruitfull consistency, and, prudently ordered, it will 
for a long time retain the same. 


ORCHARD GRASS, 


From the Western Farmer. 

The cock’s foot grass ( Dactylis glomerata. L.) 
known in America by the name of orchard grass, 18 
an imperfect perennial, and grows naturally on dry 
sandy soil, It is a native of the United States. 
This oe may be known by its coarse appear- 
ance, both of the leaf and spike; and also by ils 
whitish green hue. It is probably better adapted 
than any other to sow with clover, on lands inten- 
ded for pasture. Its good properties consist in the 
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* Uniones, — nulli duo simul reperientur.” 
ery Natural history, lib. IX. cap. 35. 

+ Camden’s Britannia, in Worcestershire. 

t Stow’s Chronicle, p. 142. 
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early and rapid growth, and ils resistance of the 
drought ; but all agree, that to obtain ita greatest 
value, it should be kept closely cropped. Sheep 
will pass over every other grass to feed upon it. 
[{ suffered to grow without being cropped, it be- 
comes coarse and harsh. Col: Powel, of Pennsy!l- 
vania, afer cultivating it ten years, declares it pro- 
duces more pasturage than any artificial grass he 
has ever seenin America, After being fed very 
close it has been found to aflord good pasturage, 
afier remaining five days at reat. [1 is suitable to 
all arable soils. {ft abounds in seeds, which are 
easily gathered; but on account of its peculiar light- 
ness, (the bushel weighing from 12 to 14 ibs.) the 
seed should be spread on a floor, and sprinkled with 
water a day of two betore itis sown, that it may 
swell aud more readily vegetate. Two bushe!s of 
seed aresown to the acre, or hall this quantity 
with clover. ‘The orchard grass should be cut 
early, except intended for seed, as it diminishes 
two-sevenths in value as hay, by being permitted 
to ripen its seeds. It will bear cutting as early as 
clover, and the latter swath is very abundant. | 
After preparing the seed for sowing, to mix plaster 
of Paris is recommended. It is one of the most 
profitable grasses, and much of its success depends 
upon the manner of sowing. 

We noticed a few days since asmall lot of this 
grass sown the last spring, a part of it had been 
cut and fed to cattle, Where it had been cut it 
was coming out again, and promises to make an- 
other crop in good time. It will be recollected by 
those who observed it last season, that the orchard 
grass stood the drought better than any other; 
from what we have seen we are disposed to re- 
commend it to our farming triends ; but we would 
sow in land made rich with manure, in preference 
n wed other, if we expected to reap immediate 

enefit. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


FIRST VIEWS WHICH LED TO MARLING IN 
PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY. 


By the Editor. 


Among the persons who have read with interest 
the ‘ Essay on Calcareous Mannres,’ and have 
received as sound the novel theory and doctrines 
there maintained, several have expressed their 
curiosity which had been excited to learn the ear- 
liest facts, or the train of reasoning, which led to 
the imputed cause of the defect of naturally barren 
soils, and the remedy. Such inquiries have Seen 
made of the writér by persons of investigating 
and well informed minas, but of very different edu- 
cation and pursuits; and they were all pleased to 
say, in regard to the concise verbal answers made to 
their inquiries, that they deemed the details likely 
to be interesting to many, and that if given to the 
public, they might serve better to induce the consi- 
deration and enloreement of the doctrines, than 
had been done by the mere arguments which had 
been already published, convincing as they con- 
sidered the arguments to be. y 

Though, without these reasons and solicitations, 
the writer might have still refrained from touching 
this subject, it was not that he had not held the 
same opinion—and, except in his own case, would 


the tracing of the steps by which any new dis- 
covery, or improvement, is reached, must always 
be interesting in proportion to the admitted impor- 
tance of the results; and indeed such @ statement 
seeins. almost necessary to induce the reader to 
accompany the author from his first premises to 
the remot» couclusion, and which otherwise is only 
reached through a devious and tedious paseage, 
und by a course of reasoning whieh is wanting in 
interest, because the application and tendency of 
the arguments and proo’s are not seen when they 
are first presented. The objection which re- 
strained the writer from before pursuing a course 
whieh he would hive highly approved iw others, 
was, that such a narrative of opinions and facts 
would he indeed a personal narrative, and there- 
fore obnoxious to the charge of egotism through- 
out. The statement of the reasoning which led 
to the successful use of fossil shells on the poor 
lands of lower Virginia, would be incomplete if 
not accompanied by a narrative of early labors, 
and the early as well as latest results and effects. 
In the whole of this, there would be scarcely any 
thing but statements of what the writer thought,and 
reasoned, and performed, But the subject must be 
so treated, or not at all; and having consented to 
give the narrative, the writer will throw aside all 
scruples and objections, and endeavor to enter as 
much into detail, as he, if a reader of others’ ag- 
ricultural improvements and practical operations, 
would desire to find. ; 

With the beginning of the year 1813, when 
barely nineteen years of age, the easy indulgence 
of my guardian gave to me the possession ani di- 
rection of my property; which consisted of the 
Coygin’s Point farm, with the necessary and 
yet very insufficient stock of every kind. [ft is 
scarcely necessary to add that, at my very ear- 
ly commencement, | was totally ignorant of 
practical agriculture ; and euch would have been 
the case, according to the then and now usual 
want of training of farmers of Virginia, even if 
my farming labors had been postponed to a mature 
age. But I had always been fond of reading for 
amusement, and the few books on agriculture 
which I had met with had been studied, merely 
for the pleasure they afforded, at a still earlier time 
of my boyhood. The earliest known of these 
works was an English book, in four volumes, the 
‘Complete Body of Husbandry,’ of which f have 
not seen the only known copy since I was fifteen 
years old. This work was prvbably a mere com- 
pilation, and of lithe value or authority; but it 
wave me a fondness for agricultural studies, and 
filled my head with notions which were, even if 
proper in England, totally unsuitable to thie coun- 
trv. § Bordley’s Husbandry’ next fell into my 
hands, and its contents were ve greedily devoured. 
Thia was indeed written in America, and by an 
American cultivator; but as he drew almost alf 
his notions from Envlish writers, his work is es- 
xentially aleo of foreign materiale, 

Thue prepared, | commenced tarming, ignorant 
indeed, but not in my own conceit The agricul- 
ture of my neiuhborhood, like all that PE had ever 
witnessed, wae wretched in execution, and ar er- 
roneous as well could tein system, whether eub- 
jected to the test of sound doctrine, or the imny ro- 
per motions which Ff had formed trom Englieh 
writers. I wae right in condemning the general 





have urged the same couree. It is certain, that 


practice of my neighbors—but decidedly mistaken 
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in my self-satisfied estimate of my own better in- 
formation and plans. 

Just about the time that my business as a culti- 
vator was commenced, Col. John Taylor’s ‘ Ara- 
tor’ was published; and never has any book on 
agriculture been received with so much enthusi- 
astic applause, nor has any other had such wide- 
spread early effects in affecting opinion, and stim- 
ulating to exertion and improvement. ‘The ground 
had before no occupant, and therefore this work 
had to contend with no rival. The larger land- 
owners, ‘of lower Virginia especially, had pre- 
viously treated their own proper employment, and 
their only source of income, with total neglect ; 
and very few country gentlemen took any personal! 
and regular direction of their farming operations. 
{t was considered enough for them to hire over- 
seers, (and that class then was greatly inferior in 

and respectibility to what it is now,) and to 
eave the daily superintendence to them entirely. 
The agricultural practices, and also the products, 
were consequently, and almost universally, at a 
very low ebb. The work of Taylor appeared 
when these evils had become manilest ; and it was 
received with a welcome which in warmth was pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the evil, and to the 
exaggeration of the promises of speedy and eflec- 
tual remedy which the author made, with so much 
| faith no doubt, but which proved any thing 
ut true to the great majority of his sanguine fol- 
lowers. 

Of course, I was among the most enthusiastic 
admirers of ‘ Arator;’ and not only received as 
‘sound and true every opinion and precept, but 
even went beyond the author’s intention, (per- 
haps,) and applied his rules for tillage to lands of 
surface and soil altogether different from the level 
and originally rich sandy soils of the Rappahan- 
nock, where his labors and system had been so 
successful. However, this error was by no means 
confined to myself; for his other disciples fully as 
much misunderstood the directions, and misap- 
plied the practices. 

It was my main object to enrich my then very 
poor land ; and, for that, Taylor offered means that 
seemed to be sure and speedy. According to his 
views, it was only necessary to protect the arable 
land from all grazing, and thus let the vegetable 
cover of the land, when resting, serve as manure— 
to plough deep, and in ridges—to convert all the 
cornstalks and other offal to manure, and plough it 
under, unrotted, for the corn—to put the farm un- 
der clover, as fast as manured—and the result 
would be sure. I hoped at first to be able to ma- 
nure, say 10 to 15 acres a year, very heavily, with 
the barn-yard manure, and expected that such 
manuring would give a crop of 50 bushels of corn 
to the acre. The space, so enriched when in the 
succeeding crop of wheat, would be laid under 
clover—and its acquired productivenes be made 
permanent, by the lenient rotation of two crops 
only taken from the land in four years. But utter 
disappointment followed. The manure was put 
on the poorest (and naturally poor) land; and it 
produced very little of the expected effect in the 
first course of crops, and was scarcely to be per- 
ceived on the second. Clover could not be made 
to live on land of this kind; and even on much 
better, or where more enriched, was a very pre- 
carious crop, and which, where the growth was 
best, certainly yielded the entire occupancy of the 


jight and diminutive “hen’s-nest grass, 

















ground to natural weeds after one year. The 
general non-grazing of the fields under grass, or ra. 
ther under weeds, produced no visible enriching ef. 
fect,and the ploughing of hilly land (as mine mog. 
ly was,) into ridges, caused the most destructive 
washing away of the soil by heavy rains, These 
results were not speedily made manifest ; and be. 
fore being convinced of their certainty, I had |g. 
bored for four or five years in using these means 
of supposed improvement of the soil, but all of 
which proved either profitless, entirely useless, or 
absolutely and in some cases greatly injurious, 
And even after trying to avoid the first known er. 
rors, and using all other supposed means for giv. 
ing durable and increasing fertility to my worm 
and poor fields, at the end of six years, instead of 
having already achieved great improvement, { 
was compelled to confess that no part of my poor 
land was more productive than when my labors 
commenced, and that on much of it, a tenfold ip- 
crease had been made of the previously large space 
of galled and gullied hill-sides and slopes. 

When more correct opinions had been formed in 
afier time of the actual condition and requirements 
of such poor soils, it seemed an astonishing delu- 
sion that would have been altogether Judicrous 







‘but tor its serious effects, that I should have counted 


on so much improving such a soil, and by such 
means. With the exception of a small part near 
the river banks, (perhaps one-fifth of the then 
cleared and cultivated land,) which had been 
originally of very fine quality, and, however abused 
and exhausted, was still good land, the farm gen- 
erally consisted of'a soil of sandy loam,usually about 
three inches deep,and through which asingle-horse 
plough could easily penetrate and turn up the barren 
and more sandy subsoil. Grazing the fields, when 
not under tillage, had been the practice, and un- 
der it, very little growth was to be seen except the 
7 ”” which 
formed the almost universal cover of the poor 
fields of lower Virginia, in the intervals between 
tillave. Add to these cirenmstances ol very poor 
and shallow soil, and barren and sandy subsoil, and 
almost no vegetable cover to turn under, that every 
field was more or less hilly, and liable to be washed 
by heavy rains—and the judicious reader will see 
nothing but false confidence and ignorance dis- 
played in my bold adoption of Taylor's system. 
Nor was I convinced of my error until after nearly 
all the fields had been successively thrown into 
ridges by two-horse ploughs, and all the hilly and 
more slightly inclined suriace had been awlully 
washed and gullied, by the exposure of the loose 
subsoil to the action of the streams of rain-water. 

While these my supposed measures of improve- 
ment were in progress, | was in habits of frequent 
and familiar intercourse with my oldest and best 
friend, and former guardian, Thomas Cocke, who 
resided then on his Aberdeen farm, and since and 
now on Tarbay, adjoining my own Jand. My 
friend was a man for whose mind and mental cult- 
vation I could not but entertain a very high esti- 
mation. But, though all his life a practical and 
assiduous cultivator, and finding his greatest plea- 
sure in his farming labors, he yet was a careless, 
slovenly, and bad manager, and of course an uD- 
profitable farmer. Therefore, on this subject I 
held in but light esteem the opinions which he 
held opposed to my own. One of these, (and 
which he had first gathered from some old and ig- 
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norant, but experienced practical cultivators of his 





which was’ naturally poor could not ‘hold ma- 
nure,” to any extent or profit, and therefore could 
not be enriched. For years I heard this opinion 
frequently expressed by him, and the evident in- 
rence therefrom, that the far greater part of our 
lands, and of the whole country, was doomed to 
hopeless sterility; and, as ofien as heard, I re- 
jected it as a monstrous agricultural heresy—as 
ireason, indeed, to the authority of ‘Taylor, and of 
every other author on agriculture whom I had 
read or heard of: But at last, I was compelled, 
most reluctantly, to concur in this opinion. 

What was then to be done? I could not bear 
the idea of pursuing the general system of the 
country in continuing to lessen the already small 
productiveness of my fields, by their course of cul- 
tivation. The whole income, and more, was re- 
uired for the most economical support of a then 
small but fast growing family; and for any in- 
crease of income or net profit, there was no hope, 
eave in the universal approved resort, in all such 
cases, of emigrating to the rich western wilder- 
ness. And accordingly such became my intention, 
lully considered and decided upon, and which was 
only prevented being carried into eflect by afier 
occurrences. 

Just before this time Davy’s ‘ Agricultural 
Chemistry’ had been published in this country ; 
and I read it with delight, notwithstanding my 
then total ignorance of chemical science, and even 
of chemical names, except as learned by its peru- 
sal. There was one passage in this author which 
seemed to promise to afford both light and hope 
on the point in which disappointment had led me 
to despair. As an illustration of defects in the 
chemical constitution of soils, and of the remedies 


peiiborhood, ) was the opinion that our land; 
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It was not difficult, even for a reader so little in- 
structed in chemistry, to apply the test for coppe- 
ras. Itwas only necessary to let a specimen of 
the suspected soil remain soaking in pure water, 
until any copperas, il’ present, would be dissolved ; 
then to separate the fluid by pouring off and filtra- 
tion, and then to add to the fluid some of the infu- 
sion of nut-galls. If copperas had been held 
in solution, the mixture would produce a true ink, 
of which the smallest proportion would be made 
visible in the before pertectly transparent water. 
But all these first attempts were fruitless, and I 
was obliged to conclude that the great defect, or 
impediment to improvement, in most of our soils, 
was not the presence of the salts of iron. But 
though not a salt, of which one of the component 
parts was an acid, might not the poisonous quality 
be a pure or uncombined acid? This question 
was raised in my mind, and the readiness produced 
to suppose the affirmative to be true, from several 
circumstances. ‘These were, Ist, that certain plants 
known to contain acid, as sheep-sorrel and pine, 
preferred these soils, and indeed were almost con- 
fined to them, and grew there with luxuriance and 
vigor proportioned to the unfitness of the land for 
producing cultivated crops, 2nd. That of all the 
soils supposed to be acid which | examined by 
chemical tests, not one contained any calcareous 
earth.* 3rd. ‘That the small proportion of my land, 
and of all within the range of my observation, 
which was shelly, and of course calcareous, was 
entirely free from pine and sorrel, and moreover 
was as remarkable for great and lasting fertility, 
as the lands supposed to be acid, for the reverse 
qualities. Shells, or lime, would necessarily com- 
bine with, and destroy all the previous properties 
of any acid placed in contact; and therefore, if 





present universally, and always acting as a poison 


which proper investigation might point out, he ad- | to'cultivated plants, it seemed plain enough why 
duced the fact of a soil “of good apparent texture,” }the shelly lands were free from this bad quality, 


which was steril, and seemed incapable of being 
enriched. ‘The fact which struck so forcibly on my 
mind was presented in the following concise pas- 
sage of Lect. iv. “If on washing [for analy- 
zing] a steril soil, it is found to contain the salt of 
iron, or any acid matter, it may be ameliorated by 
the application of quick-lime. A soil of good ap- 
parent texture from Lincolnshire, was put into my 
hands by Sir Joseph Banks as remarkable for ste- 
nlity. On examining it, U found that it contained 
sulphate of iron ; and I offered the obvious remedy 
of top-dressing with lime, which converts the sul- 
phate into a maaure.” 
Much the greater part of my land, and of all 
the land of lower Virginia, seemed to me just such 
as Davy described in this single and peculiar soil. 
lt was certainly of “ good apparent texture,” that 
is, It was neither too clayey or too sandy, nor had 
any other apparent defect to forbid its being fer- 
tile ina very highdegree. Yet it was and had al- 
ways been steril, and, as my experience concur- 
ted with that of my older friend in showing, it 
‘ould not be either durably or profitably enriched 
y putrescent manures. Could it be possible that 
he sulphate of iron (copperas) which Davy found 
1 this soil, and which he evidently spoke of as a 
fare example of peculiar constitution, could exist 
y;,uineteen-twentieths of all the lands of lower 
,ginia? = This could scarcely be; and yet, in 
~“spair of finding other causes, 1 set about search- 
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and by its absence had been permitted to grow 
rich, and to continue productive. Kvery new ob- 
servation served to add strength to this notion ; 
and in our tide- water region generally, and even 
in my own neighborhood, there were plenty of 
subjects for observation and comparison, both in 
small shelly and fertile spots, aud a vast extent of 
poor pine and sorrel-producing lands. Still, I could 
obtain no direct evidence of the presence of acid, 
either free or combined, by applying chemical 
tests to soils, (as was tried in many cases,) nor 
was there any authority in my oracle, Davy’s 
‘Agricultural Chemistry,’ nor in any other work 
which I had read, for supposing vegetable acid to be 
present in any soil. Though Davy adds to the 
supposition of the presence of the “salt of iron,” 
“or any acid matter,” it is clear from the whole 
context that he had in view the possible and ex- 
tremely rare presence of a mineral acid (as the 
sulphuric, ) and not vegetable acid, which my views 
required, and my proofs were afterwards brought 
to maintain. Sulphuric acid is sometimes found 





* T was not then aware, of the important and novel 
fact which I afterwards ascei tained and established, and 
now fully received (with very slight acknowledgement 
of its source) by the geologists of this country, that 
almost all the soils on the Atlantic slope of this country, 
and even including nearly all limestone soils, are also 
entirely destitute of carbonate of line, though that in- 
credient seems universal in all the good soils of Eng- 
land, and the continent of Europe. 
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in certain clays, and in combination with iron is 
also in peat soils; but these facts have no applica- 
tion to ordinary soils of any country. Of course, 
this absence of authority would, to most inquirers, 
have seemed fatal to the position of an acid prin- 
ciple being generally present in the soils of Vir- 
ginia, and in great quantity and power of injurious 
action. This was, indeed, a great obstacle op- 
pose! to the establishment of my newly-formed 
opinion ; but it was not yielded to as insuperable. 

iffident es I then was of any such views of my 
own, and holding the dicta of Davy as the hizh- 
est authority, and even his omission of’ any position 
as evidence that it was untrue, or unknown, still I 
was not daunted, and supposed it possible that the 
sojls of this country might vary essentially in com- 
Og in this respect, from those of England; or 

ely possible that even the great chemical phi- 


losopher might not have observed the presence of 
vegetable acid in the comparatively lew cases of 


its existence in English soils. The Jater observa- 
tions of subsequent years added much to my evi- 
diences of the existence of acid in soils; and still 
Jater and scientific investigations of chemists have 
gerved to establish that there is an acid principle in 
most soils, in the Aumicor geic acid, But these dis- 
«overies of chemists had not been published in 1817, 
(if indeed known to any) nor had my own obser- 
‘vations reached to all the proofs which I after- 
wards (in 1832) published in the first edition 
of the ‘Essay on Calcareous Manures,’ and 
which were still in advance of the now gene- 
rally received opinions of the geic or humic acid. 
It must therefore be confessed, that if I reached 
a correct conclusion, it was not on sufficiently es- 
tablished premises, and known chemica! facts. 
However, reached it was, whether by right or 
wrong reasoning } and however little supported by 
direct proof or authority, | was almost sure, in ad- 
vance of any known experiment, first, that the 
cause of the unproductiveness and unfitness for 
being enriched of most of our lands, was the pre- 
sence of acid, and secondly, and consequently, that 
the application of lime, or calcareous earth, would, 
by taking up and destroying the poisonous princi- 

e, leave the soil free to receive and to profit by 
enriching manures. 

But even if this theoretical position had been de- 
monstrated, still it might furnish no profitable prac- 
tical remedy. For admitting that the application 
of calcareous matters would relieve the soil of its 
great evil, and make it capable of receiving sub- 
sequent improvement, yet after being so relieved, 
the land, I supposed, would be etill as poor as be- 
fore, and would require all the manure, labor and 
time necessary to enrich any very poor soil ; and 
these might be so expensive, that the improve- 
ment of the land would cost more than it would 
afterwards be worth. ‘These considerations served 
to lessen my estimation of the utility of the theo- 
retical truth, and to make my earliest applications 
of the theory to practice hesitating, and very 
limited in extent. 

Having settled that calcareous matter was the 
medicine to be applied to the diseased or illy con- 
stituted soil, [ was luckily at no loss to find the 
materials. In some of the many ravines which 


passed through my land, and on sundry parte of 


the river bank, were exposed some portions of the 
beds of fossil shelle, which underlie nearly all the 
eastern parts of Virginia and several other sou- 
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thern states; the deposite which then had obtain 
ed in this region, though unproperly, and still re. 
tains, the name of marl, I began operations in 
February 1818, at one of the spots most access; 
ble toa cart. The overlying earth was thrown 
off, and a few feet in width of the marl ex 
in which a pit was sunk to thé depth of but three 
or four feet. When night stopped the diggin 
and throwing out of the marl, the slowly ocnine 
water filled the pit; and as no proper plan of 
draining had been adopted, the first shallow pit 
was abandoned, and another opened. In this |a. 
horious and wasteful manner there was ag much 
marl obtained as | was then willing to apply, |, 
served to give a covering of 125 to 200 bushels 
per acre, to 2} acres of new-ground. The wood 
on the land had been cut down three years before, 
and suffered to lie and rot until cleared up for cul. 
tivation in 1818. Though poor ridge land, and 
of what I deemed of the most acid class of soils, 
still the previous treatment had given to it so much 
decomposed vegetable matter, that its product 
would necessarily be made the best of which such 
asoil wascapable of bringing. And because of 
the superabundance of food for plants then ready 
to act, this was not a good subject to show the 
earliest and greatest benefit of neutralizing the 
acid. However—notwithstanding this circum. 
stance, and the small amount and poverty of the 
marl, (which contained but one-third of calcareous 
matter,) the improvement produced was greater 
and more speedy in showing than I had dared to 
count on. When the plants were but a few inches 
high, and before 1 had hoped to see the slightest 
improvement, (indeed none had been expected to 
show in the first year,) the superiority of the 
marled corn was manifest, and which continued to 
increase as the growth advanced. My high gra 
tification can only be appreciated by a schemer 
and projector—but such a one can well imagine 
my feelings and sympathise in my triumph. The 
increase of the first crop, corn, I stated, by guess, 
in reporting the experiment, to be fully 40 per 
cent., and that of the wheat which succeeded was 
much greater. Subsequent measurements of other 
products of experiments induced me to believe! 
had under-rated the amount of increase in this 
first application. (This experiment is the fire 
stated, and at length, at page 37 of ‘ Essay 00 
Calcartous Manures’ 2nd Edition.) 
Great as had been the labor of this application, 
and small its increased product, (comparing both 
with later operations,) the results served to com- 
pletely sustain my theoretical views, and als, 
showed the remedy for the general evil to be far 
more quick, and more profitable, than I had 
to count on. Another person would probably 
have despised this small increase to the acre, | 
supposing the effect to be but temporary ; and thi 
all would have inferred, whether judging by coa 
parison with all other manures known in practice, 
or even if by the authority of books. For the 
best informed of the old writers (even 
Kaimes, for example,) while claiming for the ef 
fecia of marl great durability, still consider that 
some period, say 20 or 100 years, the effects are” 
cease. But my views were not limited within a0) 
practical experience, or authority, but by my 0” 
theory of the action; and that theory taught 
to infer that the benefit gained would never u 
lost, and that, under proper cultivation, the incre#* 
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of product would still more increase, instead of 
peing lessened in the course of time. fn thus ful- 
ly confiding in the permanency of the improve- 
ment, | was at once convinced of the operation 
being both cheap and profitable. All doubt and 
hesitation were thrown aside, and I determined to 
increase my labors in marling to the utmost extent 
of my views. Still the want of spare labor, and 
the established routine of farm operations which 
occupied all the force, retarded my operations so 
much that no more than 12 more acres (for the 
next year’s crop) were maried in that year. 

{t forms an essential part of the character of an 
enthusiastic and successful projector, and espe- 
cially an agricultural projector, to be as anxious 
to inform others as to profit himself. Of course ! 
tried to bestow upon, and share my lights with, 
all my neighbors and other farmers whom my 
secluded life permitted me to meet. This dispo- 
sition also caused my earliest attempt at writing 
for even so small a portion of the public as consti- 
tuted a little agricultural society which f had 
induced to be established in my neighborhood. 
Toshow my earliest opinions and statements on 
this subject, [ will here quote the material part of 
acommunication made to that society, and which 
was written in October of the year of my first ex- 
periment, f copy the extract just as it then stood, 
and with all its defects of form and of substance. 
Ithen shrunk in fear from the greater publicity 
which the press would have afforded, and had not 
the remotest anticipation that my first effort, then 
made, would lead me to the extent of intercourse 
since established and maintained with the public, 
both by writing and printing. 





“We should be induced to infer from the re- 
marks of those writers who have treated on the 
improvement of land, that a soil artificially enrich- 
ed is equally valuable with one which would pro- 
duce the same amount of crop {tom its natural 
fertility; and thata soil originally good, but im- 
poverished by injudicious cultivation, is no better 
than if it never had been rich. ‘If this conclusion 
be just (and the contrary has not been even hinted 

them) it is in direct contradiction to the opinion 
many intelligent practical farmers, with whom 
ny own observations concur, in pronouncing that 
wils naturally rich, (although completely worn 
out,) will sooner recover by rest—can be enriched 
with less manure—and will longer gesist the effects 
the severest course of cropping, than soils of as 
good apparent texture and constitution, and in simi- 
lat situations, but poor before they were brought 
ito cultivation. Should the latter opinion be cor- 
rect, itis of the utmost importance that the subject 
thould be investigated; as the only conclusion that 
‘an be drawn from it, is, that such land must have 
ome secret delect in its constitution, some princi- 
adverse to improvement}; and until this is dis- 
‘overed and corrected, it is an almost hopeless 
indertaking to make a barren eountry permanent- 
Y fertile, by means of animal and vegetable ma- 
re, 
“That inclosing haa but little effect in improving 
land naturally barren, is sufficiently proved by 
t wood-land. ‘This has had the benefit of inclo- 
ng for, perhaps, thousands of years, and is yet 
erably poor. {ft may be said that leaves are 
‘to be compared in value to grass or weeds; but 
uely leaves ought to improve as much in a thou- 





























sand years, as grass or weeds in twenty. Besides, 
itis well known, that leaves taken ftom this very 
land, and applied elsewhere, have produced muc 
benefit; and the advocates of inclosing must agree 
with me in ascribing to this cause, the natural fer- 
tility of the most valuable land. 


“As to manure, these are but few farmers who 
have not, like me, experienced complete disap- 
pointment in endeavoring to improve land so lit- 
tle favored by nature. In the usual method of 
summer manuring, by moveable cow-pens,the most 
negligent farmers give the heaviest covering, by 
suffering their pens to remain stationary sometimes 
sixor eight weeks. I have known the surface in 
this manner to be covered an inch thick with the 
richest of manures, and yet, after going through 
the same course of crops and grazing with the ad- 


joining unmanured land for six years, could not be 
distinguished. * * . 4 * 


“Tf any one principle should be always found in 
one kind of soil, and asinvariably absent in the 
other, we might reasonably infer that that was 
the cause of fertility or barrenness. Judging from 
my very limited observations, it appears evident 
that calcareous earth constitutes a part of every 
soil rich in its natural state, and that whenever 
a soil is entirely or nearly deficient, it never can be- 
come rich of itself, and if made so by heavy doses 
of dung, will soon relapse into its former sterility. 

*¢ Let us observe how facts coincide with this opi- 
nion. ‘The lower part of Virginia is generally 
poor; narrow stripes along the rivers and smaller 
water courses are nearly all the high lands that 
are valuable, and in this class, exclusively, shells 
are seen so frequently, and in such abundance, 
that it seems highly probable that they are 
universally present, but so finely divided as not to 
be visible. When we know the change produced 
by calcareous earth in the color and texture of'soil, 
and in a field of an hundred acres, all of the same 
dark colored mellow soil, shells may be seen in 
only a few detached spots, yet we cannot but at- 
tribute the same effects to the same cause, and al- 
low calcareous matter to be present in every part. 


“The durable fertility of land which contains 
shells in abundance is so wonderful, that I should 
not dare to describe it, were not the facts supported 
by the best authority. The calcareous matter for 
ages has been collecting and fixing in the soil 
such an immense supply of vegetable matter, that 
near two centuries of almost continual exhaustion 
have not materially injured its value. I have seen 
fields on York, James, and Nansemond rivers, 
now extremely productive, which are said to have 
been under cultivation for thirty and forty years, 
without any aid worthy mentioning, from rest or 
manure. 


“The same cause operates on low lands, formed 
by alluvion, and situated on streams accustomed to 
overflow. Such land is, with very few exceptions, 
of the first quality ; and it is made so by the calea- 
reous matter which the currents must necessarily 
convey from the strata of marl through which wey 
pass; and which being intimately mixed with 
sand, clay, and vegetable matter, is sufficient 
to form the finest and deepest soil. All the rich low 
grounds which { have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, have marl on some of the streams which 
fall into them, and I have not heard of any on those 





few which are poor. Nota solitary instance of 
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shells being found in poor land of any description 
has come to my knowledge. 
“I these premises are correct, no other conclusion 
can be drawn from them but that a proportion of 
calcareous earth gives to soil a capacity for im- 
provement which it has not without ; and it also 
follows, that by an application of shell-marl, the 
worst land would be enabled to digest and retain 
that food, which has hitherto been of little or no 
advantage.” * 70 * . 
*‘ The property of fixing manures is not more 








important in marl, than that of destroying acids. | 
The unproductiveness of our lands arises, not 80 | 


much from the absence of food as the presence of 

ison. Weare so much accustomed tosee a 
uxuriant and rapid 
on. which no crop can thrive, that we cannot rea- 
dily see the impropriety of calling such a soil ab- 
sojutely barren. 


—_- -—- 








= 
which d with it (apparently) in nothing but 
name. Struck with the importance attacte ;, 
marl in England, {had earnestly desired to fing ;, 
and had searched for itin vain, years before th, 
early beginning of my farming. The name jp. 
duced a close examination of what was calle; 
mar! here ; but the ‘ soapy feel,” the absence 
grit, the crumbling and melting of lumps in wate, 
&c., which were the. most distinguishing charae. 
teristics of the marl of the English writers, wer 
in vain looked for in our shell beds—of which the 
earth was generally sandy, never “ soapy,” and of 
which the lumps were often of almost stony har. 
ness,,and if not, at least showed nothing of the 
melting disposition of the English marls, had be. 


growth of pines cover land | fore this, however, found in the American edition 


of the ‘ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ more moder 
and correct views of marl, and had thereby learned 
to prize calcareous matter in general, as an ingre- 


_ “From the circumstance of this soil being so con- | dient of soil whether natural or artificial. But stil), 


genial to the growth of pine and sorrel, (both of 
which are acid plants,) it seems probable that it 
abounds in acidity, or acid combinations, which, 
+ wr ge destructive to all valuable crops,) are 

eir food, while living, and product, when dead. 


The most common forest trees are furnishing the | 


earth with poison as liberally as food, while it de- 


even admitting that the shelly portion of our mar! 
would slowly decompose, and gradually furnish 
some manure to the soil, still it seemed that there 
was little prospect of its operating as the English 
marl, of such very different texture and qualities. 
I then supposed that the shells which had resisted 
decomposition, even where exposed on the surface 





pends entirely on the presence of the antidote, | of the beds, for centuries, would be as slow to dis. 
whether one or the other takes effect. Ihave solve, and to act as manure, if laid upon the fields, 
observed a very luxuriant growth of sorrel on land , Still, notwithstanding these grounds of objection, 
too poor to support vegetables of any kind, from | the general idea of the value of calcareous ma- 

n piné brush having been buried to stop qul- | nures would have induced me earlier to try fossil 
os and it is well known how much land on which | shells, but for being deterred therefrom by the 
pines have rotted is infested with this pernicious | only actual facts then known of the use. When 
plant. Mari will immediately neutralize the acid, | speaking of my thought of trying marl to my 
and this noxious principle being removed, the land | friend, Mr. Cocke, he told me that it was not 
wili then for the first time yield according to its ac- | worth the trouble; that he (attracted merely by 
tual capacity : sorrel will no longer be troublesome; | the name,) had made several small applications, 
and, by a very heavy covering, | have known a_| in 1803, on soils of different kinds, and that he had 
spot rendered incapable of producing it, although | found almost no.visible benefit; and he had at- 


the adjoining land is quickly set to the edze. 
Pines do not thrive on shelly jand, whether fertile 
orexhausted, To this cause I attribute the great 
and immediate benefit I derived from marl on 
new-ground: the acid produced by the pine leavec 
is destroyed, and the soil is capable of supporting 
much heavier crops, without being (as yet) at all 
richer than it was.”’— Com. to Pr. Geo. Agr. Soc. 


Before proceeding to state later experiments, and 

general practice and results, it will be necessary to 
recur to some other connected branches of the 
subject. The reader will pardon the apparent di- 
gression. 

So well established and general has the opinion 
now become that this marl is a manure anda 
most valuable one, that it may seem strange that 
F should have only arrived at such an opinion, in- 
directly, by the train of reasoning indicated above. 

There were hundreds of persons who alierwards 
said, “Oh! J never doubted that mar! was a good 
manure ;” but not one of whom had been induced 
to try its operation. But passing by these post- 
poning believers, and all others who confessedly 
never attached any value to this great deposite, it 
may require explanation why I had not learned its 
value from English works which treat so exten- 
sively on marl, even though I had then had access 
to but few of them. It was precisely because I 
had read attentively some of the English accounts 





of marl that I was deterred {rom using our marl, 


tached so little importance to the trial, that be 
had never thought to mention it, until induced by 
my remark. This communication was enough to 
check my then slight disposition to try marl. The 
old experiments of Mr. Cocke, as well as some 
much older, and like his, considered worthless by 
the makers, and almost forgotten, are stated a 
page 36 of ‘ Essay on Calcareous Manures.’ 
As soon as Iwas satisfied that I had founda 
marl a remedy for the general and fixed disease a 
our poor lands, it became very desirable to know 
the strength of different beds, and of the differen! 
parts of the same bed. The rules of Davy, for de- 
termining the proportion of carbonate of lime, Wer 
easy to apply ; and having provided myself wit 
the necessary tests, and other means, f was 800 
enabled to analyze the specimens with ease and 
accuracy. This was a delightful and profitable di. 
rection of my very small amount of chemical & 
quirements, and served-to stimulate to further st” 
dy. ‘The amount of knowledge was indeed ve? 
small—and is still so, with all later acquiremen!s® 
ded. But little as [ had been enabled to lear 
chemistry, the possession led me to — py 
views of the constitution of soils, and enab 
to double the product, and to much more - 
double the clear profit and pecuniary value o! ® 
land, in the course of a few years after. a 
Though my own doubts as to the propriely *" 
profit of marling had been removed by my" 
experiments, it was not so with my neigm® 
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Small applications were indeed made by two of 


them only, in the next year afier my first trial. 
But either because the land had been kept too 
much exhausted of its vegetable matter by graz- 
ing as well as cropping, or because the experi- 
menters could not think of the operation of the ma- 
nure as different ftom that of dung, or for both 
these reasons, it is certain that they were not en- 
couraged by the results to persevere. They stop- 
ed marling with this one trial, until several years 
afier, when both recommenced, then fully con- 
vinced of the benefit, and were alierwards among 


the largest and most successful marlers. One of 


these persons was the late Edward Marks, of Old 
own, and the other my old friend ‘Thomas Cocke 
—who though he had led me to find the disease, 
could not be speedily convinced of its true nature, 
orof the value of the remedy. As late as 1822, 
when he walked with me to an enormous exca- 
vation which [ was then making in carrying out 
marl, he said to me, that, ** In future time, if marl- 
ing shall then have been abandoned as unprofita- 
ble, this place will probably be known by the name 
of ‘Ruffin’s Folly.” Forsome years, my mar!l- 
ing was a subject for ridicule with some of my 
neighbors; and this was renewed, when in alter- 
time the great damage caused by improper appli- 
cations began to be seen, and which will be de- 
scribed in duc order. 

Having had in view from the beginning the true 
action of marl, and fully believing that its good ef- 
fects would be permanent, and even increasing 
with time, under a proper system of tillage, L was 
no more discouraged by what some deemed small 
profits, than [ was annoyed by the incredulity and 
ridicule of other persons. Almost all the farms in 
the neighborhood except mine, were regularly and 


closely grazed, when not under a crop, and, of 


course, they had not stored up in the soil much 
either of inert vegetable matter, or its acid product. 
Mine had not been grazed since 1814, and. had 
been rested 2 years in nt yt Bi and 3 years in 4 on 
the poorest land. And though, in truth, no in- 
creased production had been obtained by this le- 
nient treatment, inasmuch as the increase of acid 
counterbalanced the increase of vegetable food, 
still when marl was applied, the acid was imme- 
diately destroyed, and the food lett free to act. ‘The 
eflect of marling was generally shown most plainly 
on the first crop of corn, aad the limits could be ea- 
sily traced, by the deep green color of the plants 
before they were five inches high; and the in- 
creased product of the first crop, on acid soils, 
rarely fell under 50 per cent., was most generally 
100, and has been known to be 200 per cent. But 
even such increase was not Satisfactory to many 
persons, until the action of marl came to be better 
understood, and the permanency of the effects 
were credited. In five or six years after my com- 
mencement, there were few if any ol those of my 
neighbors, who had marl visible on their lands, 
who had not begun to apply it. And though it 
has been injudiciously as well as insufficiently ap- 
plied since, and not one-fourth of the full benefit 
obtained, still the general improvement and in- 
creased products of the marl farms of Prince 


George have been very great. ‘The existence of'| 


marl, too, which was known at first but on a few 
farms in my own neighborhood, has been since 
discovered in many and remote parts af the coun- 
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The like observations will now apply to most of 
the other counties of lower Virginia. Wherever 
the effects of marling could be seen for a few 
years, the early incredulity not onl resp ma 
but most persons were even too rea y to believe in 
marl possessing virtues to which it has no claim. 
‘Thus, ignorant or careless of its true mode of ope- 
ration, they crop the marled lands more severely 
than before ; and if they are not thereby soon re- 
duced as low as their former state of sterility, they 
are made to approach it as nearly as possible, and 
at a sacrifice of nine-tenths of the profit from 
marling which a more lenient and judicious sys- 
tem of cultivation would have insured. 

In 1819, the second year, my marling was in- 
creased to 62 acres, but most of it at too thina 
rate. In 1820, only 25 acres, though at 600 hea 
bushels or even moreto the acre. Up to this time 
I had done as most other persons have, that is, at- 
tempted to marl “at leisure times,” and without 
making it a regular employment for a certain ad- 
ditional force, or reducing the amount of cultiva- 
tion, or of other operations on the farm. No per- 
son will ever marl to much advantage, who does 
not. avoid this error ; and this year’s labors showed 
the necessity of an alteration. The next year, 
two horses and carts, with the necessary drivers 
and pit-men, were appropriated to marling at all 
limes when weather permitted, except during har- 
vest, thrashing, and wheat-sowing times. View- 
ing marling too as the most profitable operation, 
except the saving of a crop already made, it was 
made a fixed rule of the farm that marling was to 
be interrupted for nothing else. My corn shift for 
that year was reduced in size one-half—so that 
one-half could be marled while the other was un- 
der cultivation. By these means, [| marled 80 
acres this year, 1821, (and too heavily,) and had 
all the lessened corn-field on marled land. The 
product of the half was equal to what the whole 
had brought before, and I was enabled thereafter 
to have every field marled over in advance of its 
next cultivation. In 1822, the land marled was 
93 acres, 100 in 1823, and 80 in 1824, which served 
to cover nearly all of the then cleared land requi- 
ring marling. The next three years’ marlin 
amounted respectively to £0 acres, 24 acres, anc 
27 acres, being principally upon land subsequently 
cleared and brought into cultivation, Since then, 
there has been no marling on the farm, except on 
wood-land, not yet cleared, and on small spots for- 
merly omitted, and of which no account was taken. 
With the exception of such spots, (and some such, 
still remain, because of their inconvenient po- 
sition, ) all the land which was not naturally calca- 
reous, or too wet or too steep for carting on, had 
been marled by 1827; and none has required any 
additional dose, though some of the thinnest cover- 
ed places had been re-marled long before that time, 
so as to bring them to a proper constitation. 

In 1824, I first observed, (and had never before 
suspected such effect,) the injury caused by hav- 
ing marled acid soil too heavily. ‘To show my first 
impressions, I will copy the words of my farm jour- 
nal, written on the very day on which the discove- 
ry was fully made. 


‘June 13th, 1824. Observed a new and alarmip 
disease in a large proportion of my com—and 
what makes the matter much worse, the evil ig 


'y; and wherever acceesible, it is valued and used. | certainly caused by marling. The disease seems 
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to have commenced when the corn was from 6 to 
10 inches high, and to have stopped its growth. 
{ts general color is a pale sickly green, and the 
leaves appear so thin as to be alm st transparent : 
next they become streaked with rusty red, and 
then begin to die at the upper ends. Several pulled 
up, showed no de‘ect, or injury from insects, 
Nee the roots. All the land marled from pits 
Nos. 7 and 9 (both yellow) {rom 1820 tu 1822, is 


so much diseased as to promise not more than half’ 


acrop. The corn is twice as large as on the spaces 
left tor experiment without marl, yet looks much 
worse ; though 3 weeks ago its superiority in color 
and vigor was even more than in size. With 
, but few exceptions, the land newly marled trom 
the same pits, and the old marling from Nos. 1 and 
8, (both blue) as well as that not marled, are free 
from this disease. ‘The parts most affected are 
those which were dryest and poores', and of course 
were least covered with vegetable matter. Yet 
though the cora on this old marling is generally 
so bad, it is yet evident ihat the land is more bene- 
fited by the manure than at first: flourishing stalks 
of corn, 18 to 24 inches high, are seen frequent’ 
within a few feet of those most hurt by this disease.” 


Subsequently, when the whole extent of injury 
could be seen, the following remarks were written 
in the journal, at the date below. 

* October 15th. The damage caused by mar! 
to this crop I suppose to be about one-third of 


what the land would otherwise have made, judg- | 


ing from the present and former measurements 


of the same land, where experiments were made. | 


“ Nearly all the heavy marling in Finnies (at 
800 bushels,) about 20 acres,* suflered by it; the 
the poorest and lightest most injured, here and in 
Court-House Field. The few rich spots escaped, 
as did most of the piece plastered (on the heavy 
marling) in 1820. The marks of this experiment 
were destroved, and the superiority was not so 
regular as toenable me to trace the outlines of the 
gypseous earth—but an acre of corn might be 


taken which certainly was plastered, better than | 


any other acre in the old land. ‘This at least proves 


that gypsum contained [if any] in the marl has | 


not caused the disease. ‘The poor land lightly 
marled in 1819, showed but little of the disease, 
and none was found in the piece not marled, nor 
in any marled since the last crop [or now first cul- 
tivated since being marled. ] 

“In Court House Field, the injury wasconfined to 


19 acres, the poorest part of the field, which was | 


in corn in 1821,¢ maried and fallowed, 1822, and in 
wheat 1823, corn 1824. The remainder of the old 
land, which had not been cropped so severely, 
atid was covered as heavy with blve marl, broucht 
a fine crop, quite {ree from the disease. ‘The new- 
ground was mostly marled very heavy (S00 bush- 
els of ,49,)t and this and all my former clearings, 

some marled equally heavy,) were also quite fiee. 

hese facts satisfy me that it was not the quality, 
but the over quantity of mar! which has caused the 
evil; and that the land which has escaped, owes 
it#ealety to its containing more vevetable matter. | 


forgot to state that on some of the lightest spots of 


South Field, the wheat was much injured, though 
blue marl was used there. 


“* See Exp. 10, p. 43 Essay on Cal. Man. 


t Exp. 11, p. 45. 
$ Exp. 1 to 4, pp. 37 to 40. 
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“ If Thad followed my own advice to others. «, 
put no more mar! at first.than would but little mess 
than neutralize the soil, and repeat the dressin,, 
alterwards”’ this evil would not have fallen on y,, 
The present loss is not much; but it makes me “4 
pect the same on all similar land, marled as heayi), 
I shall endeavor to avoid it, by giving vegejat, 
matter to the soil—either by manuring, or by al 
lowing 1 or 2 more years of grass in the first tern 
of the rotation. JVhy the quantity of marl applied 
should do harm in any case, is more than I cay je 
but I draw this consolation from the discovery—; 
a certain quuotity, (say 500 bushels per acre) , 
too much tor present use of the soil, it proves tia: 
it will conbine with more vegetable matter, and fix 
more fertility in the soil, than | had supposed. Thy: 
the second crop should be injured, and not the firs. 
is owing to the unbroken state of the shells at firs, 
and, by their being reduced, twice as much calea. 
reous matter is in action alier a few years,” 


Thus it will be seen, from these entries made a; 
the time, that I took a correct view of this great 
and unlooked-for evil, and was by no means dis. 
couraged, or induced to lessen my efforts in mari. 
ing. But in all after operations, on poor land, the 
quantity was lessened from 500 and 600 bushels, 
|(and even more of the poorest marl,) to abou 
| 300 bushels. With this alteration, the operation 

was continued with as much Zeal as before ; and 
also at a later time on another farm (Shellbanks) 
purchased alierwards, and where I marled upwards 
of 400 acres. 
__ When this injury was first discovered, abou 
250 acres of very similar land had been maried % 
heavily that the like mischief was to be looked tor 
in the next crop. and thenceforward, if not guarded 
}against. For a more full account of this disease, 
and my opinions thereon, 1 must refer to what lias 
been before published, (Essay on Cal. Man. p.ol.) 
It is sufficient here to say that by pursuing the 
means there advised—in allowing more rest {fom 
grain crops, furnishing vegetable matter to the 
land, in its natural cover of weeds, in clover, and 
farm-yard manure so far as the limited supply sul- 
ficed—that no very great loss was subsequent) 
suffered, except in the field where the disease wes 
first discovered, and which was marled in 181). 
This field was too remote and inconveniently 
situated, to be manured Irom the barn-yard ; and 
from that and other causes, (including the failure 
‘of clover,) that field, only, suil shows injury trom 
marling in the present crop (1839) ; so much 
‘diminished, however, that its general average 
|product this year is fully twice as much as the 
land could have brought betore being marled. 
| The results of many particular experimen: 
made during the progress of marling this far 
were stated in the ‘ Essay on Calcareous Me- 
nures,’ and the general benefits and improved 
'products were described in a later publication, 
(page 112 of vol. vii, Par. Reg.) Ut is not 
necessary here to repeat these statements. Bul 
“as this article way come under the notice of some 
jreaders who have vot access to the others, the 














general results, as produced in the whole perie! 
of twenty-two years, [rom the earliest experimell 
'to the last product, will be here very concise!’ 
and generally stated. 

The many and extensive old galled parts & 
sloping land, wherever dressed with marl, ape 
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even without the further help of barn-yard ma- 
nure, are now nearly all skinned over by a newly 
formed soil; and though such soil is both poor 
and thin, and may yet long remain so, the whole 
of its present productive power is due to marling ; 
ys such galled land was, before, naked, entire- 
ly barren, and irreclaimable by other manures, 
Where much or rich putrescent matter has been 
also applied to galls, with or after marl, both rich 
and durable soil has been formed, though at 
creat cost. 

“The more level parts of the old and greatly ex- 
hausted fields, and the newly cleared wood-land, 
both kinds being naturally poor, thin, and acid 
soils, are the only lands which have enjoyed any- 
thing like the full beneficial effects of marling. 
These have been increased in product from 5 and 
10 bushels of corn per acre (which may be consi- 
dered the usual minimum and maximum rates, ) to 
at least 20, and in some cases to 35 bushels, even 
without the aid of barn-yard manure. Where pu- 
trescent manures have been also applied, they 
have raised the products higher; and these ma- 
nures are now ‘as durable and as profitable, as_fur- 
merly they were fleeting and profitless in eflect. 

The belore poor and light soil which formed the 
greater part of the old arable lands, and which 
was not above three inches in depth, (and searce- 
ly two inches, when in its natural forest state,) is 
now seven inches and more, and requires three- 
horse ploughs to break it to proper depth, where | 
the one-horse ploughs formerly would frequently 
reach and bring up the barren subsoil. 

The valuable operation of marl has increased 
with time, even where the ellects were also the 
most speedy. 

The soil, which before was totally unable to 
support red clover, is now (except on the most 
sandy spots) well adapted to the growth, and 
cape ble, according to the grade or fertility, of re- 
ceiving the great benefit which is offered by that 
most valuable of improving crops. 

And generally—notwithstanding all the many 
and great errors committed in my marling, (for 
want of experience,) and of still worse general 
iarm management—and though a considerable 
proportion of the old land was either but litve or 
not at all fit to be improved by marling—and 
though the land added since by new clearings | 
was all very poor, and worthless for its natural | 
producing power—still the general annual grain 
products of the farm have been increased from | 
three to four-fold, and the net profit of cultivation | 
and the intrinsic value of the land have been, 
increased in a still greater proportion. | 
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upon them, ’tis believed, that many of those deli- 
cious summer [ruits growing in the hotter climates, 
might be kept there green all the winter, without 
the charge of housing, or any other care than 
what is due to the natural plants of the country, 
when transplanted into a garden. But as that 
would be no considerable charge, any man who is 
curious might with all the ease imaginable pre- 
serve as many of them as would gratifie a mode- 
rate luxury, and the summer affords genial heat 
enough to ripen them to perfection. 

There are three different kinds of land, accord- 
ing to the difference of situation, either in the lower 
parts of the country, the middle, or that on the 
heads of the rivers. 

The land towards the mouth of the rivers, is 
generally of a lov’, moist, and fat mould, such as 
the heavier sorts of grain delight in, as rice, hemp, 
Indian corn, &e. ; 

This also is varied here and there with veins of 
a cold, hungry, sandy soil, of the same moisture, 
and very often lying under water. But this also 
has its advantages, for on such land generally grow 
the huckle-berries, cran-berries, chineapins, &c. 
These low-lands are for the most part well-stored 
with oaks, poplars, pines, cedars, cypress and 
sweet-cums, the trunks of which are often thirty, 
forty, filiy, some sixty or seventy foot high without 
a branch or limb, They likewise produce great 
variety of evergreens, unknown to me by name, 
besides the beauteous holly, sweet-myrtle, cedar, 
and the Jive-oak, which for three-quarters of the 
year is continually dropping it’s acorns, and at the 
same time budding and leaving others in their 


' stead. 


‘The land higher up the rivers throughout the 


‘Whole country is generally a level ground, with 


shallow vallies, full of streams, and pleasant 
springs of clear water, having interspersed here 


jand there, among the large levels, some small 


hills and extensive valese. The mould in some 
places is black, fat and thick laid, in others looser, 
lighter and thin. ‘The foundation of the mould is 
also various, sometimes clay, then gravel and 
rocky stones, and sometimes marle. ‘The middle 
of the necks or ridges between the rivers, is ge- 
nerally poor, being either a light sand, or a white 
or red clay, with a thin mould. Yet even these 
places are stored with chestnuts, chinkapins, agorns 
of the shrub-oak, and a reedy grass in summer 


| very good for cattle. The rich lands lie next the 


rivers and branches, and are stored with live-oaks, 
walnuts, hickories, ash, beech, poplar, and many 
other sorts of timber, of surprising bigness. 

‘The heads of the rivers aflord a mixture of hills, 


vailies and plains, some richer than others, where- 





of the fruits and timber-trees are a!so various. 


In 


‘some places lie great plats of low and very rich 


EXTRACTS FROM BEVERLY’S HISTORY OF VIR- | 
GINIA. 


vround, well timber’d, in others large spots of mea- 
dows and savannas wherein are hundreds of acres 


without any tree at all, but yield reeds and grase 


Of the earths and soils. 


‘of incredible height. 


And in the swamps and 
sunken grounds grow trees as vastly big as I be- 


The soil is of such variety, according to the dif- | lieve the world aflords, and stand so close together 


wrence of situation, that one part or other of it | 
seems fitted to every sort of plant that is requisite 


* . . { 
ether for the benefit or pleasure of mankind. | 


that the branches or boughs of many of them lock 
into one another ; but what lessens their value is 
that the greater bulk of them are at some distance 


And were it not for the high mountains to the | {rom water carriage. The land of these upper 

parts affords great variety in the foundations of the 
soil or mould, of which good judgment may he 
made by the plants and herbs that grow upon it, 


North-west, which are supposed to retain vast | 


Magazines of snow, and by that means cause the 
Vind from that quarter to descend a little too cold 
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The rivers and creeks do in many places form | they come to the place, they bid the dogs ge 
very fine large marshes, which are a convenieut| out, and all the company follow immediate), 
support for their flocks and herds. Wherever a dog barks, you may depend Upor, 

e * * * ® * finding the game, and this alarm, draws both ne, 


2. a: . , and dogs that way. If this sport be i 
There is likewise found great variety of earths, |) 0 Ge b ate Ph. gs " . n the woods, 
for physick, cleansing, scouring, and making all |) S206 OY : z= me Near it, te per. 
Ry 7 ™ P 8) h Ss 7 eae wal haps mounted to the top of an high tree, and then 
low an red oker, fuller’ arth, pipe fmt soe | they detach a nimble fellow up after it, who myg 
’ ; ’ have a scuffle with the beast, before he 
other fat and fine clays, marle, &c. In a word, can throw 


: it down to the dogs; and then the sport increase 
there are al ins 3 
4 . ~~ « <paie for 6h . to see the vermine encounter those little currs, 4), 


this sort of hunting they also carry their gieg; 
Have you pleasure in a garden? All things | dogs out with them, because wolves, bears, pan. 
thrive in it, most surprisingly ; you can’t walk by | thers, wild-cats, and all other beasts of prey are 
a bed of flowers, but besides the entertainment of | abroad in the night. For wolves they make traps 
their beauty, your eyes will be saluted with the | and set guns bated in the woods, so that when hc 
charming colors of the humming bird, which rev- | offers to seize the bate he pulls the trigger, an, 
elg among the flowers and licks off the dew and) the gun discharges upon him. What Elian ang 
honey from their tender leaves, on which it only | Pjiny write of the horses being benumb’d in their 
feeds [he means on which alone it feeds}. It’s size | Jegs, if they tread in the track of a wolf, does not 
is not half so iarge as an English wren, and its| hold good here; for 1 myself’ and many others 
color is a glorious shining mixture of scarlet, green | have rid full speed after wolves, in the woods, and 
and gold. Colonel Byrd in his garden, which is | have seen live ones taken out of a trap, and drag’ 
the finest in that country, has a summer-house, | at a horse’s tail, and yet those that follow’d on 
set round with the Indian honeysuckle which all | horse-back have not perceived any of their horses 
the summer is continually full of sweet flowers, | to falter in their pace. | 
in which these birds delight exceedingly. Upon ‘ys ee 
these flowers, I have seen ten or a dozen of these 
beautiful creatures together, which sported about Wild horses. 
me so familiarly, that often with their little wings| _,,, ; ' i 
they fann’d my face. Phere is yet another kind of sport which the 
yon people take great delight in, and that is, the 
iunting of wild horses ; which they pursue some. 
The Indians as I have already observed had in | t'™es with dogs, and sometimes without. You 
their hunting, a way of concealing themselves, see? ape Ceres many horses foaled whe; 
and coming up tothe deer, under the blind of a} VOOUS OF Me Uplands, that never were in Nate, 
stalkingshosd, in imitation of which, many people | #94 are as shy, as any savage creature. These 
have taught their horses to stalk it, that is, to walk | having no mark upon them, belong to him that 
gently by the hunteman’s side to cover him from first takes them. Lfowever the captor commonly 
the sight of the deer. Others cut down trees for purchases these horses very dear, by spoiling better 
the deer to browse upon, and lie in wait behind | '" the pursuit ; in which case he has little to make 
them. Others again set stakes at a certain dis- himself'amends, besides the pleasure of the chace. 
tance within their fences, where the deer have | 4”4 very olten this is all he has for it, for the wild 
been used to leap over into a field of peas, which nese e swift, rm lis pe oy ae them, 
they love extremely: these stakes they so place, | 2°4¢ When they are taken tis odds but their grease 
as to run into the body of the deer, when he|'® melted, or else being old, they are so sullen that 
pitches, by which means they impale him. they cannot be tam’d. 
i ee  @ * * * # 


They hunt their hares (which are very numer- ee 
rr. Paw a ise ir rat tO MARLING IN SUSSEX. PHILIPS’ MARL RAISING 
a hollow tree, whither all their hares generally parse 9 
tend, when they are closely pursued. As soon as aS : 
they are thus holed, and have crawl’d up into the wists cumatclplon gira. wees 

y of the tree, the business is to kindle a fire, Shellbottoms, Sussex Oct. 15. 1839. 
and smother them with smoak, till they let go| ‘Though wholly unaccustomed to write for the 
their hold, and fali to the bottom stifled, from| public, [ cannot repress thé strong desire I have 
whence they take them. If they have a mind to| to address you a few lines for the purpose, and in 
spare their lives, upon turning them loose, they | the hope at least, that my attempt may be of some 
will be as fit as ever, to hunt at another time: for| service to the great cause you have long zealous- 
the mischief done them by smoak, immediately | ly and efficiently promoted. But enough of pre- 
wears off again. if 4 ” ” ° face. It is known to you, that about two years ago, | 

They have another sort of hunting, which is | discovered on my farm a large body of fine stronz 
very diverting, and that they call vermine hunt- | marl, yielding by analysis of three or four pits, 3) 
ing. It is performed a foot with small dogs, in| per cent at top, 55 at 5 feet, and 68 to 72 at 10 feet 
the night, by the light of the moon or stars. ‘Thus | in the bed, two or three of the pits opened by me 
in the summer-time they find abundance of rac-| having been worked to that depth without any 
coons, opossums and foxes, in the cornfields and | apparent diminution of quality, and one only being 
about their plantations, but at other times, they | so mixed with large lumps of sand at 8 or 9 fee! 
must go into the woods forthem. The method is deep, that we abandoned it. My first efforts wer 
to go out with three or four dogs, and as soon as| with manual labor, to throw it on the surface ; but 
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hearing repeatedly of Mr. Philips’, and one other 
machine of great promise, and indeed, when in 
use, giving conclusive proof of the value of it, I 


repared the timber, engaged Mr, George Piulips 


the inventor, to assist, and in the month of March 
ist, he, with my own carpenters built onc for me, 


and put it to work. I wish all improvers with marl 


who get } 
running 1n 
come and 
convinced 
extremely 


t from pits of caving earth, or water 
so freely as to be inthe way, wouid 
look at mine when at work, being well 
myself’ that in such situations they are 
valuable. 


| commenced raising marl by hand two years 
ago in August, and during that year, and the 
following winter, got out 25,000 bushels, which | 
was applied to the land at the rate generally of| men, spoken of in the country, would make over 


950 bushe! 
low, waste spot of land, of about 4 acres, I plough- 
ed in about 375 bushels to the acre ; the corn crop 


speracre. In one instance, on a wet, 


on it was good for such land. In March, it was 


sown in oats, and in a few days, say by the 20th of] it best to clean it or pluck it from the straw and 
the month, in clover seed. ‘The crop of oats was 


very fine. 


The clover took kindly, has been, in 


August, 3 feet high, and is now as thick as.need 
be, and about two feet high. The field in which 
ihis spot is situated, contaius 45 acres. The whele 
was marled and ploughed in with double ploughs, 
5inches deep, but the covering very scant, no- 
thing in fact but a scattering growth of weeds 
and a little crab grass and hen’s-nest grass. I 
warled a slip filty feet wide, across the field, from 
north to south, at the rate of 125 bushels per acre, 
and another of twenty-five feet wide half across, 


at500 bushels per acre. 


{am unwilling to pro- 


nounce any opinion as to the diflerence between 
the crops, corn, oats, or clover, grown on the scant, 


onthe ave 


rage, or on the double quantity of marl. 


You will keep in mind that the body of the field 


was marled at the rate 250 per acre. 


I shall 


notice the progress of the next crops of corn and 
wheat, and will then let you know decisively my 


opinion as 
ing either 


to the advantage or propriety of apply- 
of the different quantities. 
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the last of July. On my way, and whilst staying 
over the ridge, | saw not an acre of clover equal 
to my own sown in March last, on good land to 
be sure, and marled at the rate of three hundred 
bushels to the acre. We had cut about one-third of 
the lot, the whole being 7 acres, for seed, and at my’ 
return, 29th September, it was still superior to any 
} left in that fine clover country, which I had just 
left. It shall not, however, be concealed that the 
last spring was fatal to clover there. 1 did not see 
a stack of clover hay, nor hear of one, in the 
country. Seed clover was almost as scarce, but 
under the belief that it could hardly be got for 
sowing, several in the vicinity of Whitepost were 
cutting a little for their own use ; but only two 


twenty bushels, and those two together, perhaps 
two hundred bushels. And here more informa- 
tion is respectfully solicited from men of expe- 
rience, for my own and for the general benefit. Is 


stem, and sow itin the chaff? If to clean be best, 
what is the most approved method of doing so? 
And particularly, f would like to know if any one 
has ever tried the cotton gin ; passing it between 
the saws in the manner of cotton. One of your 
correspondents in the July No., asserts that the dif- 
ference is nothing at all between using marl as a 
top dressing and ploughing it in, and this,.as he 
asserts, aller an experience of forty years. Now, 
‘Mr. Ruffin, let it be understood by ail, that [ have 
on the surlace ready to be hauled and applied in 
my best guess, 30,000 bushels, and am within a 
lew days of being ready in every respect to com- 
mence moving it; think of the difference to me, 
between applying 250 and 125 or 100 bushels to 
the acre! And not to me alone, but to others, the fact 
would be important if it were well ascertained 
that 125 bushels, say, is as good to the acre, as 
250, and that the mere sprinkling it on the top of 
the land, answers as well as ploughing it in. I 
am well convinced, that it takes me nearly as long 


l am the} to plough in, as to haul; and by the rule of three, 


more desirous to set some others at observing the| it would take twice as long to apply 250 as 125 


difference 
quantities, 


between the very large and the small 
because it is stated in the September No. 


of the Register, that 100 bushels of marl is enough 
lor one acre of Jand. 


fam now at work with the machine raising| to the improver would be prodigious. 


marl, thou 


different pits is estimated 





h the quantity on the surface at the 
(guessed would be the 


best term,) at 50,000, and from that to 30,000. In 
three weeks, if’ weather permit, more will be rea- 
ly for the carts than [ can haul away in twelve 
uonths. 1am an enthusiast in vour cause ; in fact 
tls mine, and every patriov’s cause, and [ conform 
strictly, except as to quantity of marl, with your| only begging that whatever you may think tire- 


directions 


in your ‘Essay on Calcareous Ma- 


bushels, but such is not the fact, for the more land 
you marl, the further you would be from the pit at 
the end of every day or two ; it is easy and plain 
however, to see that the saving of time and labor 
The an- 
swers to the questions [ have asked, would I think 
be of general benefit, and under that view of the 
matter, | hope that men of knowledge and expe- 
rience will give their information to the public 
postin you, and all of us be benefited by their 
communications. 

Thus must close my first essay in this line, 


some, or valueless, may be erased at your discre- 


hures.’ [sow clover, but a small portion only is| tion, or the whole thrown into the fire if you think 
0 be grazed, and it is accordingly kept sacred 
tom the hoof; though I have lately obtained at 
great labor, and risk, and some expense of money, 


‘Wo fine calves of the Durham short horn half 
» four lambs, two of each sex, of Bakewell 


and Merino blood, very fine size, wool and form, 
and the calves unequalled before among us; and 
‘Wo pigs of an extraordinary size, and beautiful | portance, prevented me from giving you in my late 
‘ppearance of’ their age, milk-white in color. 


N my endeavors to escape from, or to cure a} chine, which so well deserves notice. 


it best. Whatever be the success of my letter, I 
am deeply anxious for the success of the agricul- 
tural interests, and am your friend, and huinble 
servant, JosepH Mason, sen. 


November 8th, 1839. 
P. S. Forgetfulness, rather than the want of im- 


communication the description of my marl ma- 
I state this 


‘ertible disease which had afflicted me for three | as an apology for adding a few paragraphe, though 


years, | 





went up to the vicinity of Winchester, 





fearful that it is too tedious and too long to meet 
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with your approval. Mr. Philips, the inventor, 
ve mea bill of the timber, emounting to, say 
000 feet, and so full an explanation of the ma- 
chine as to enable my own workmen to do all ex- 
cept two or three days work, which was aided in 
and superintended by Mr. Geo. Philips himself. 
The machine was put in operation merely to try 
itin March last, but no work done. When our 
crop was “laid by” as the phrase is, my son 
(I being in Frederick in pursuit of health so long 
unknown to me) did not keep an account of the 
days employed, but it could not be more than 35 
days. Four and sometimes five hands were em- 
ployed. In the want of that sort of daily account 


of progress it is impossible to say what number of 


bushels were raised in any one day, but of the 
general result,there is but one opinion by my son 
and myself. Upon my return we decided that 
four hands could with ease do four times as much 
as without it; 5 or 6 can work without incommo- 
ding each other. We think the quantity of 20000 
bushels, and the work is by no means laborious. 
In the preceding twelve months we had raised with 
an equal or greater number of hands a little less 
than bushels. I have begun only yesterday 


REGISTER [N 
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the publication of the Farmers’ Register Vo 

| we will dare to assert that if the instruction then 

| offered, even as to marling alone, had been "sie 
ed of, that the agricultural value and profits of ti 
| county would have been already doubled, 
that by improvements yielding clear gain imme. 
diately and permanently. We proceed to ANswer 
our friend’s inquiries. ; 
No precise quantity of marl can be Correct|y 

prescribed as a general rule. It is necessary 1) 

know in advance, Ist, the strength and charac 

of the marl, 2nd, the texture and degree of 

fertility of the soil, and 3rd, the treatment i 

Which it had been, and is designed to be subjectay 

lin cultivation. Yet with these three data, it 

easy for any farmer to apply a proper quanitty ip 
every possible case. The more clayey and si 
|More the richer the land, or the more {ull of veer. 
| table matter, and the poorer the marl, the heavie; 


|should be the marling; and the lighter in propor. 


the 


"\" 








to-haul it with excellent teams, two wagons and tion to the extent of the reverse conditions—or 1) 
two ox-caris, for I find the wagon and ox-cart | the sandiness, poverty and nakedness of the lan(, 
more advantageous to employ than single-horse | and the richness of the marl. In one case, ](0 


carts. Myson thinks $80 ample pay for building 
a machine, every thing being found. We finda 
roaterial difference between one pit and another; 
some ground is very sandy, and caves badly, and 
the water comes in more freely. We have, how- 


ever, few such spots. — | 
raise in my common pits, with 5 hands, 600 and 


probably 750 bushels per day; and the digging the 
marl is the hardest of the labor. 7. ae 


REMARKS. 


We are much gratified to meet our good old 
friend as a contributor to the pages of the Far- 
mers’ Register; and it adds much to this gratifi- 
cation to know, from this and other sources of in- 
formation, that in his old age (and diseased and 
feeble, as we regret to learn, ) he is marling his land 
with all the energy and enthusiasm of youth ; and 
in a few years from the first discovery of his mar, 
his labors will have doubled the product of' the 
farm which he had so long before cultivated, with- 
out producing any increase of fertility or produc- 
tiveness. May he not only see the certain and 
speedy result of his present labors, but live long 
in health to enjoy the greatest reward which can 
be bestowed on a farmer—tke seeing the new and 
permanent productiveness of his land caused by his 
own labors of mind and body. lis example, too, 
we hope will do more for his countymen, than have 
our pretepts and example united. For, very few 


landholders in Sussex have yet availed properly of 


the marl which underlies the whole county ; and 
there is no county in Virginia, possessing that 
natural advantage, which is less indebted to our 
instruction, or that has heretofore given less sup- 
port to, and of course received less benefit from, 


I think the machine will | 


| bushels of marl may be as much as is profitabie o; 
‘safe to apply; and in another it would be be) 
safe and profitable to give 800. General rules: 
this effect, but more fully stated, are given at pay 
56 of § Essay on Calcareous Manures,’ 2nd Kii- 
tion. 

We have never attached much importance! 
the difference of laying marl on the grass or weeds. 
and ploughing under for a crop, or on the suriiee 
of the land afier being ploughed. Each moie 
has its peculiar advantages and disadvaniage 
which are so nearly balanced, that it is best « 
consult convenience in other respects, and choos 
accordingly. If to be ploughed under with th 
turf or weeds, (and mixed by the tillage of ti 
crop,) marl will have most of early effect, becaus’ 
of its being in contact with the putrescent matte’ 
and of their reciprocal and. beneficial action on 
each other. But the attendant disadvantage is, 
that, if ploughed under with a good furrow, 0 
even five inches deep, the subsequent tillage Wi’ 
not serve fully to bring up and mix the marl wit 
the soil, without which (and especially if ly 
beneath) the mar! is of very little effect. If cat 
ed on after the land has been ploughed, and m'* 
ed by the subsequent tillage, the mixture will b 
much more perfectly made. But the labor of cal’ 
ing on ploughed Jand is greater, and the operati 
is of course hurtful, by making the ground hati. 

But the ploughing under of matl is worse the! 
labor thrown away, unless for the immediate cu’ 
tivation of acrop. If laid on land a year or mo" 
(as may sometimes be convenient) before the fie’ 
is to be cultivated, it will be much better to sp" 
carefully, and leave it on the surface, ther 
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sjough it under, and so leave it to stand. Marl | conponannenee, I trust the whole will be accept- 
for une) if in lumps or masses, no matter how | able to your readers ; and, in particular, that such 
‘of them as are entering upon rural life, without 
ip | having acquired knowledge in the school of expe- 
should be mixed and diffused through evey part of ‘rience, will, in several respects, be thereby benefit. 
‘he soil, and not placed deep at first. ‘ed. Ataill events, the correspondence may serve 
We have heard before of the value and opera- | 0 amuse, if it does not prove beneficial to the rea- 
, ‘ PT SRE ag RY ar  Dhitins - ders of your work, and, under these impressions, 
iion of the machine of Mr. George Philips, (o! ‘it is respectlully submitted to their impartial con- 
sideration. Iam yours, &c. 
orto serve the marling interest by having such PHLILO-GEORGICON. 
machines erected for his own profit. But though — 
he has aided and given the necessary instructions 
build several, which have served their purpose 
ty the entire satisfaction of the different proprie-| February Sth.—Ilaving concluded an agree- 
tors, he has not souht to make the machine an ment with the proprietor of the farm mentioned in 
article of profit to himself, and thereby to make it | ™Y laat, permit me to crave your advice with te- 


. ..| gard to my future conduct. Iam encouraged to 
ihe most profitable to the public. Strange as it| take this liberty, by a remembrance of your for- 
may seem too, he has not even wished nor thought ! mer kindness, and also by an impression that the 
of preventing its construction by others, by the pro- | firmest dependence may at all times be placed up- 
ection of a patent right. If we could have ob-|0% your prudence and judgment. Do, my dear 

sir, favor me with your assistance on this occa- 
, , sion; for, if L once go wrong, it may be a long 
we should before this, have published them. But | while before I go right. Listen with patience to 
we have not seen one, and have formed our favo- | my desultory opinions ; and examine with atten- 
able opinion merely from the report of others. | tion the crude and undigested schemes that may be 

se ae ., | presented. Correct me when wrong, and keep 
Whoever desires to draw marl from a considera- | ie from straying into the paths of error. Often 
iledepth, or from wet pits, will do well to apply | have you told me, that perfect management could 
0 Mr. Philips, (at Petersburg, ) for his instruction, | only be learned in the school of'practice ; and that 
which he will not withhold, even if he may not find | # !ong attendance was necessary before the ablest 
poeta ary TORE Sin) OG | could merit the character of a good agri- 
si saub-oamiatiaieeee . esiFee. culturist. All these things now rush upon m 
—Ep. F. R. | mind when Lam going to enter into rural life, and 
‘urge me to unbosom myself to one capable of af- 
'fording the aid that is wanted. Excuse these eg- 
‘otisms. Attribute them entirely to that anxiety 

which every one must, less or more, feel on such 
| ‘an occasion; especially if without confidence in 
lv the Conductor of the Farmers’ Magazine. | their own abilities. 

Sir: ‘Three years ago, [ sent you a series of let- | The farm I have taken contains three hundred 
ets from a young farmer to his father, (vide Vol. | Scotch acres, divided into eighteen enclosures, and 
‘.p. S4. ef seqg.), which, I understand, met with | pretty well situated, both as to obtaining a full 
ifavorable reception. Influenced by the like mo- | supply of lime, and togood markets, where produce 
‘ve as then guided me, namely, to disseminate | ofall sorts may be readily disposed of ata fair price. 
practical information concerning rural affairs, 1, at | The soil is of diflerent qualities and varieties ; one 
his time, take the liberty of handing you some | halfof it being a strong deep loam approaching to 
vlters from the young farmer to his quondam pre- ‘clay, and naturally well calculated for the culture 
replor, written after alarm had been taken on his a and wheat; about fifty acres are of thin 
| 


sult, will be of no use as manure. The manure 


Petersburg, ) and have urged its ingenious inven- 


Class 1st. 





tained a draught and description of the machine, 





LETTERS FROM A YOUNG FARMER TO MR. JA- 
MIESON, ' 


| 
' 





account, wherein a picture, tolerable correct, is | clay, capable of carrying wheat if well manuree, 
umnished of the several articles of business which | but apparently unfit for an extensive rotation ; and 
usually occur during the first twelve months of a | the remainder is good turnip soil, though not of a 
| vase. ‘The operations formerly detailed were | gravelly nature ; therefore, able to carry peas and 
'ethaps executed upon a scale rather too large to | beans. ‘The whole farm is in tolerable good order 
. imitated by men of ordinary capitals ; but those | at present, having been preserved in shape by the 
be now described merit a different character, | former tenant; that is to say, he was not permit- 
‘eng in fact an exact representation of what daily | ted to take two white crops in succession during 
e “curs in every quarter of the country. [ havear-}the last five years of his lease ;—a_ regulation 
‘wnzed the letters into four classes as formerly ;|} which, so far as [ know, has been strictly adhered 
of which may, if you please, be presented in| io. According to the fease, he was also bound to 
‘tch number of this volume. In class first, the | leave one sixth of the farm im grass of diflerent ages; 





‘oung man is put into possession of his farm. In| and the like quantity uncropped, as a turnip or 
p second, the ground is cultivated and laid down | fallow break ; which prestations are complied with, 


. this first crop. In the third, his grass and tur- | fe is likewise bound to leave the whole dung of 
ap husbandry is described. And inthe fourth, his| the penult crop upou the pretuices for the use of 
‘est-work, &c. is fully explained. ‘These are | his successor ; so, from tiese tings, you will see 
" leading aud chief subjects discussed in each | that my entry cannot be considered as am unis 
“488, though digressions are often made to other| vorable one. For the dung, and the land that is 
“Tillers naturally occurring in the course of the | uncropped, value isto be paid him, according as 


oi 
} 
'e 
| 
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the same ehall be ascertained by neutral men of| dung; 2. wheat and seeds; 3. clover 
skill and capacity mutually appointed. The con-| grass; 4. oats. You have often told 
- dition of the houses and fences is also to be sub- | grass husbandry did not pay on such soils 
mitted to neutral men. Here, my dear sir, allow | first year, and that as good oats were got 
me to request that you would act as my arbiter on ‘year’s grass as after three years, Satisfied 1}; 
this occasion. ‘The matters to be determined are | these sentiments ure well founded. 1 propose the 
of some importance to me; and [I am the more | the fifty acres of thin clay should be divided * 
anxious to have my interest under your guidance, | four breaks, and cropped in the way describes 
since [learned from my father that heavy losses, ; According to any other plan, the same quantity of 
on one side or other, are ofien sustained, when | produce cannot be obtained at so little EXDetse 
unqualified persons sit in judgment. The clause | of labour. [n fact, five, or at the most six plough. 
with regard to fences bears, that they are to be | ings, are only required during the whole rotasio, 
capable of keeping in cattle and sheep; andasto| 7'hird—As to the light soils, L am clear thy 
houses, that they are to be in good habitable con- | turnips should be the basis of any rotation tha 
dition. To me these terms appear loose and un-|may be adopted. ‘his, | know, will gain yoy 
precise; though, to persons of experience, their | approbation. I am more doubtful about the ajip, 
meaning may not be doubtful. crops ; but let me suppose the course to be ag (i). 
I come now to the rent agreed upon, which Lam | lows: 1. turnips; 2. wheat on the portion 9 
fearful may be too high ; but, being offered under | ground cleared by the first of March ; barley og 
the express sanction of my father, must be reckon- | the remainder; grass seeds to be sown with both: 
ed as not higher than the market value of similar | 3. clover and rye-grass, either to be used in soi). 
-soila. In short, the rent agreed upon is one thou- | ing, or manufactured into hay ; 4. oats; 5. peas 
-sand guineas, or three pounds ten shillings per acre, | and beans drilled ; 6. wheat. There being one 
which is a smart one especially as the public bur- | hundred acres of light soil, this gives about 16} 
dens, say property-tax, horse-tax, window lights, | acres for each break. My father says the rotatioy 
statute labor, &c. must be added ; and these may | is a good one, if dung can be administered twice 
be computed at ninety pounds, or six shillings per | in the course of it ;—a point which cannot be as. 
acre more. My father, in valuing the farm, trus- | certained at the present moment. 
ted much to the goodness of its condition, and the| Now, let me bring the crops of the several 1. 
regular mode of cropping exercised for several | talions into one view, before calling your attention 
years; and assured me, that, under different cir- | to the number of men and horses that will be re- 
cumstances, his estimate would have been curtail- | quired in their cultivation. Upon looking back, 
ed considerably. He added, that he has known |it appears that there will be nearly thirty-seven 
farms newly taken, where one year’s rent could | acres of wheat upon the strong loam ; twelve and 
not be paid out of two crops; whereas, in the! a half acres upon the thin clay; and twenty acres 
present instance, the rent might nearly be paid at| upon the light soils, supposing one half of the 
the outset. This, to be sure, is an important mat- | turnip break cleared in time, making, in all, sev- 
ter ; freeing me from an expensive outlay in the | enty-four and a half acres annually under wheat. 
first instance, which in fact, would operate after- | The extent of barley ground will be eight acres 
wards exactly in the same way asso much more | and a half, or thereby; of oats about forty-eight 
rent. I wished greatly to have had the benefit of | acres ; of beans and peas about thirty-five acres, 
your advice before the transaction was concluded ; | of turnips nearly seventeen acres, besides thirly- 
therefore, felt much concern when I learned that|two acres of plain summer-lallow. ‘The total 
your other engagements prevented us {rom obtain- number of acres, therefore, under the plough in 
‘ing it. one season, according to these rotations, is two 
Allow me, in the next place, to solicit your} hundred and fifteen; whereof one hundred and 
advice concerning the most suitable rotations of} thirty-one will carry white corn ‘crops, and filiy- 
cropping for the several soils described. 1 shall | two beans, peas and turnips; whilst eighty-five 
throw out my crude ideas on that subject, submit- | acres are in grass of different ages; and the re 
ting them entirely to your better judgement. mainder of the farm, viz. thirty-two acres, under 
First—On the strong loam, I am inclined to | the radical preparatory process of summer-fallow. 
think that an eight, course shift may be most pro- | In my humble opinion, the above sketch is 0’ 
fitably followed, especially, as that soil is divided | far amiss, especially as it includes the cropping ° 
into eight enclosures, some of them more, some of | various soils, whose properties are 80 dissimilar, 
them less than twenty acres, which would cause | as to render .what may be called good manage 
the arrangement to suit well when grass was re- | ment upon one of them altogether inex pedient up 
sorted to. ‘The rotation might cominence with a| on the others. 
complete summer-lallow ; 2. go on with wheat} Do you think five ploughs and ten horses W' 
und grass seeds ; 3. pasture; 4. pasture ; 5. pas- | be quite sufficient for carrying on the work I have 
ture; 6. oats; 7. beans; 8. wheat. My father! chalked out? Or would you consider six to be ne 
thinks, as the land is well enclosed, and protits cessary? ‘To save a plough in these times, is the 
from grass husbandry on the increase, that the | same thing as to save one hundred guineas; thovz" 
benefits of this rotation may exceed those to be | l am well aware, if the strength kept is below the 
obtained from employing the plough more exten- | work to be executed, that every saving In the 
sively ; and that whilst only one dunging was | first instance will ultimately turn out a real loas '° 
required during the rotation, the whole crops may | the person who atiempts it. Still, as I rememve' 
be expected good from the vegetable manure ac- | that a plough with you cultivated more acres that 
cumulated daring the three years of pasturage. | | have mentioned, and know that an extensi" 
Second—On the thin clays, it appears expedient ‘farmer in this neighborhood, whose farm is hie! 
to exercise a gentle rotation, otherwise full crops | ly composed of loam and clay soils, had last se4°" 
cannot be expected. Say, 1. summer-lallow with | 330 acres under grain crops, whilst his gtreps 
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did notexceed ten ploughs ;—I say, when I reflect | matters [ shall be directed by my lather. His advice 


upon these circumstances, I cannot conceive that | shall never be disregarded ; nor will Latany timeact 
five ploughs will be insufficient for working the | contrary to his sentiments. He knows business, 


farm that [have undertaken. If [entertain any 
doubts, it is with regard to the summer work ; be- 


| 


and I am only beginning to learn it ; though, 
with assistance from him and my quondam pre- 


cause a defect in any part of what may be called | ceptor, [ may in time be able to render similar aid 
the radical processes, is felt during the whole of} to other people. 


the rotation, of which they form the basis. But, 
as a supernumerary horse may be uselul, and 
serve to keep labor agoing when a casualty occurs, 
I can, with such an auxiliary, get on with horse- 
hoeing the drilled crops; at least, that necessary 
work may thereby be considerably assisted. Be- 
sides, as my spring work will not be extensive, 
the turnip and naked fallows can be earlier pre- 
pared than otherwise would be practicable. Little 
more labor will be required for the turnip break, 
than formerly allotted to the same extent of barley 
ground ; and, by performing that labor at an ear- 
ly period, the work of the season will be thereby 
greatly advanced. 

| have engaged five married servants as plough - 
men, and two as laborers at odd work. Each of 
them is to get 12 bolls of oats, 3 boils of barley, 
and 2 bolls of peas, with maintenance for a cow 
through the year; the carriage of what coals are 
wanted, land for sowing a peck of lintseed, and 
jand for planting potatoes to the extent of one-tenth 
of anacre. ‘The servant who is to sow the corn, 
gets also a pair of shoes ; and if he continues with 
me till next year, he is to receive half a_bo!l ‘of 
wheat, or the value of it, for stacking the crop: 
the whole are to have maintenance in harvest. 
But as [ will not have any harvest work for this 
vear, itis stipulated that each man is to receive 
3 firlots of oat meal in lieu of his maintenance. 

The fallow and turnip break left by my prede- 
cessor, got one ploughing from him, according to 
the lease, fur which he isto receive payment. I 
am endeavoring to engage people in the neigh- 
borhood to cross-plough the part intended for tur- 
nips, as soon as the weather permits; and will 
also try to get the plain fallows cross-ploughed as 
early as possible. Upon inspecting the fields di- 
ligently, my father is of opinion, that no more 
than id acres can this season, with propriety, be 
under turnip crop, there being a hazard that the 
ground would not in time be suitably prepared. I 
have offered 12s. per acre for the first and second 
furrows, and 2s. peracre for each close double time 
of harrowing ; and am in hopes these offers will 
be accepted. The rest of the work may be delay- 
ed till 1 amin possession. Advise me what sort 
of stock will be most eligible for the grass land at 
Whitsundy. Very likely, as there are no restric- 
tionsupon my predecessor in that respect, it will 
at that time be eaten down to the roots ; therefore, 
to close up the fields fora month may be a pru- 
dent measure. ‘Ten acres of the grass land were 
seeded last year, and are not to be touched by my 
predecessor; so I will not be scarce of horse food 
atentry ; but there is no restriction with respect 
tothe remainder. 

Ihave given directions toa neighboring trades- 
man to make ploughs, carts, harrows, &c. for me, 
all of the best quality. With regard to the plough 
horses, my father is clear that it will be best to 

rchase them at the fountain head, 7. e. at the 

est-country market; though he says we co 

look at any roups at the time in the neighborhood, 

and see if any are there to be procured. In all these 
Vor. VII—85 


| 


| 





Upon looking over what is said, I find the 
thrashing machine on the premises has not been 
noticed... The machine is a good one, and in a 
complete state of repair; therefore [ have offered 
to take itat the valuation of the celebrated Mr. 
Meikle ; a person to whom agriculture is undoubt- 
edly under the greatest obligations. My predeces- 
soragreed tothis proposal at once ; adding that,lrom 
his personal knowledge of Mr. Meikie, he was sure 
the business was in guod hands. You are also well 
acquainted with that ingenious mechanic; there- 
fore [ inform you, with pleasure, thata subscription 
has been lately opened in his behalf, under the aus- 
pices of Sir John Sincair, Bart., a gentleman well 
known to you, which promises to secure a suitable 
reward for the inventor of the thrashing machine, 
and the members of his family, that remain in an 
unprovided state. I do myself the pleasure of en- 
closing one of the subscription-papers ; confident 
that every exertion will be made to fill it'up in 
your neighborhood, so as the last days of a vene- 
rable and good man may be rendered comlortable 
and agreeable. 

March 16.—So we cannot have your aid in set- 
ling matters with my predecessor. Surely, my 
dear sir, more than ordinary delicacy is felt, other- 
wise you would not decline acting as arbiter on 
my behal, for no better reason than that [ resided 
twe've months under your protection. ‘The obli- 
gation then conferred was on your side, not on 
mine; and furnishes no cause for supposing that 
the strictest impartiality would not be exercised, 
when the duties cf an arbiter were to be dischar- 
ged. However, lam obliged to you for rerom- 
mending another person for that office, and shall 
without loss of time wait upon him, and request 
his assistance. 

April 16.—Grass-seeds were sown a few days 
ago amongst all the fallow wheat upon the farm; and 
I gave personal attention not only to the sowing 
of the seeds, but alsoto the harrowing process, 
during its whole continuance. My father, when 
{ went to get that business executed, said to me, 
** George, remember to have the seeds well cover- 
ed, otherwise an imperlect appearance of plants 
may be expected. 1 never saw a headland where 
the seeds did not vegetate well, owing entirely to 
the extra harrowing which that part of the field 
received ; whereas, I have repeatedly seen other 
parts, even of the same field, imperfectly planted 
from a want of sufficient harrowing.” Prompted 
by these suggestions, I took cure that a close dou- 
ble time was given to every ridge; and insisted 
that the harrows should be driven smartly along, 


'so as the full effects of the teeth, in loosening the 


surface, and covering the seeds, might be obtained. 
We sowed 40 acres, part with red clover and 
rye-grass, for soiling; and the remainder with 
white, red and yellow clover and rye-grass, for 
pasturage. A greater quantity of seed were giv- 
en in the last than in the first instance. 

The gentleman to whom you recommended me, 
undertook at once to act as arbiter in settling the 
several matters betwixt me and my predecessor. 
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He seems to be perfectly up to a business of that 
kind ; for when I waited upon him with a copy of 
the submission, he immediately said, that, with 
the genileman appointed on the other side, he 
would undertake to determine the respective claims 
in four or five hours. Surprised at this rapid 
mode of procedure, and knowing of some sub- 
missions which had been carried on de die in-diem, 
I ventured to hint, that longer time might be 
necessary, to dojustice .to the parties. ‘ Oh,” 
said he, in an easy way, “I can readily explain 
the cause of the delay which you allude to. 
Those who were acting did not know the busi- 
ness entrusted to their decision, and of course 
halted at every step. People acquainted with 
such matters get more cleverly forward, especi- 
ally if they have been often employed. In short, 
I pledge myself that a decreet shall be pro- 
nounced, at one sitting, upon every article in the 
submission shown me. Nay, I tell you plainly 
and candidly, that I have been engaged in more 
complicated submissions than yours, and spent less 
time in discussing them than what I have men- 
tioned.” Believe me,had not the gentleman been of 
your recommendation,I should have felt some ap- 
prehensions about the issue of the submission; but, 
recommended by you,every apprehension vanishes. 
8.—The turnip break is cross-ploughed, 
and will next week be harrowed, rolled, reharrow- 
ed and hand-gathered; after which, the person, 
employed will give it a third furrow; in which 
state it must remain till I enter to possession of the 
farm. [ have talked to him about cross-ploughing 
the plain fallow, and offered 14s. per acre if he will 
plough it nine inchesdeep. He does not seem 
averse to the offer, provided he can get on with 
his own business, which, he alleges, has rather 
fallen behind during the time he has been engaged 
with the turnip land. If he declines, I shall look 
out for some other person, being sensible of the 
great importance of stirring the {allows at an early 
riod. The dung on the farm appearing to be 
imperfectly made, | proposed to my predecessor 
to have it removed from the courtine, or farm-yard, 
so as it may be properly piled up and mixed to- 
gether ; and offered to provide fillers, if he will fur- 
nish ‘horses and carts. In fact, a removal is for 
both our interests. ‘l’o him it must prove benefi- 
cial, because the dung cannot be accurately mea- 
sured in its present ejtuation; and to me the remo- 
val must be advantageous, because, without it, 
the dung can neither be properly rotted nor fer- 
mented. He has agreed to the proposa!; and the 
removal is to commence on Monday, when all 
hands will be employed. 

May 27.—1 have now entered to possession of 
the farm; thatis to say, to the grass and fallow 
land, and the dwelling-house, cottages and stables. 
My situation, at present, is certainly not a com- 
fortable one; but ina few weeks, I hope matters 
will be suitably arranged. 1 purchased four hor- 
ses atsome roups in the neighborhood, and en- 
tered them this day to harrowing the turnip break, 
so as it might be prepared fora fourth furrow. | 
mean to set out for Glasgow fair to-morrow, to 
purchase six other horses; and next week the 
submission betwixt my predecessor and me is to 
be discussed. You therefore see that I will not 
be idle for some time. My father and another 
friend mean to accompany me to Glasgow ; and 
afier our return, you shall hear from me. Indeed, 


: wreunn —=—=—=——=a 
I have already received so much benefit {rom 
your instructions, that I would be callous to x, 

own interest, were I to neglect any opportunity of 


seeking information at a source whence the 


rant may always be supplied without fee o 
ward. Yours, &c. 


£No- 
r re. 


Class I. 


June 3.—Upon my return from Glasgow marke; 
where | had gone with my father and anothe; 
friend to purchase horses, 1 was happy to find q 
letter from you on my table; more so, as the cop. 
tents showed that you still retained the same par. 
tiality and kindness in my favor, as the tenor of 
your behaviour, since I had the good luck of beine 
committed to your superintendence and manage. 
ment, had constantly evidenced. Allow me, my 
dear sir, to thank you sincerely forso many kind 
and affectionate advices. I shall treasure them 
up in my mind, and endeavor to exemplify the 
force of them in my daily conduct. Prudence 
and integrity are certainly qualities of the first im- 
portance. ‘hese qualities you warmly recom. 
mend, as tending to compensate for many imper- 
fections. ‘Though I may be two young to have 
full possession of the first, yet I hope the last has 
never been disregarded. Indeed, upon these two 
qualities, the real character of every man depends. 
Without the first, he is a fool ; without the latter, 
he may be a rogue ;—but, guided by both qualities, 
his actions must necessarily tend to promote his 
own happiness and the welfare of society. 

But, to come to rural matters.—I am highly gra- 
tified by the approbation you are pleased to bestow 
upon the rotations of cropping submitted to your 
consideration inone of my former letters. In par- 
ticular, [ am: well pleased that my father’s observa- 
tions concerning the increased and increasing ben- 
efits from graes-husbandry,are thought worthy of so 
much commendation. He has been a kind parentall 
along,—-therefore merits {rom me not only profound 
respect, but also implicit obedience on all occasions. 
You justly remark, that the advantages of grass- 
husbandry willincrease_in direct proportion with 
the prosperity of the country, because the general 
taste of mankind is in favor of the use of butcher 
meat. This, my father says, isa sound remark, 
being justified by the experience of many years. 
He adds, when he commenced farming, that a 
beast or two, of thirty stones each, with a few 
hall-fed sheep, fully supplied the weekly demand 
of the neighboring borough ; but that now when 
the wealth of the country is so greatly increased, 
twenty or thirty beasts, and these of greater weights 
with a considerable number of well fed sheep, are 
required tosupply the consumpt of the inhabitants 
for the like period. Indeed, should the wealth of 
the country increase to such an extent as to allow 
the lower ranks one meal of butcher meat per day, 
there is no saying to what length grass-husban- 
dry may be carried. In my humble opinion, how- 
ever, it should always be connected with corn- 
husbandry, and never exercised in an exclusive 
way, as customary in many parts of this neighbor- 
ing kingdom. 

We purchased six good horses at Glasgow mar- 
ket, none of them above six years of age, the av- 
erage price of which amounted to fifty-five guineas 
or thereby. In point of expense, a good horse 





may be as cheap, if not cheaper maintained, than 
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a bad one; therefore, the work of the good horse | 
being of much greater value, it is for the interest | 
of every farmer that the working stock should be | 
fresh, strong, and capable of performing the labor | 
for which they are intended. If horses are weak 


the other prestations upon him, they were faithtul- 
ly implemented. Moreover, he stated his claims 


against me, as incoming tenant, for the value of 
the land uncropped this season ; of the ploughing 
igiven to it; and of the whole dung upon the pre- 


and feeble, work, ploughing especially, cannot be} mises. A minute of these matiers having been 


suitably executed ; of course, cither less ground | 
ig turned over, or a shallower futrow taken, which | 
ig almost the greatest evil which can befal an) 


arable farmer. Indeed, if a weak horse requires | 
as much corn and hay as a good one, common | 
cense inculeates the utility of providing animals of | 
‘ed. They then desired the outgoing tenant to 


the best quality. My father has always been very 
particular in these matters; and, I trust, has fur- 
nished me with a stock of horses capable of execu- 
ting every branch of rural labor in the most ad- 
vantageous manner. 

The submission betwixt my predecessor and 


me, has been signed this day ; and the arbiters are | 


to proceed in discussing it to-morrow. They have 
chosen an oversman and a clerk, and summoned 
six witnesses, actual tradesmen, whom they mean 
to examine with regard to the condition of the 
houses and fences. I understand this is their usual 
mode of proceeding; and must acknowledge it 
seems well calculated to expiscate the truth. In 
that way, they have the whole benefit of the 
tradesmen’s experience, without delegating any 
part of the power with which they are entrusted. 
In short, arbiters acting in this manner, may ex- 
amine as many witnesses as they please, with re- 
gard to any particular fact or circumstance sub- 
mitted tothem ; while the power. of determining 
or judging upon the weight of the evidence, is still 
reserved in their own hands. I now begin to dis- 
cern, that the gentleman to whom you recommend- 
ed me was not wrong in affirming, that many arbi- 
trations were kept up and delayed, because those 
employed did not know how to carry them into 
execution; and shall in my next fully explain the 
proceedings of the gentlemen appointed to judge 
ofthe various matters betwixt my predecessor and 
me. I expect my father this evening; and shall 
leave the agency of my cluims solely to his gui- 
dance and discretion. 

June 12:—Since the meeting of our arbiters, I 
have been co busily employed, as not to find lei- 
sure for transmitting, at an earlier period, a detail- 
ed account of their proceedings. Such anaccount 
may be useless to you, who have so ofien been 
employed asan arbiter; but Lam sure it will be 
agreeable to learn, that the whole business was 
speedily finished ; and, what is better, that it was 
finished to the satisfaction of the parties. 

When the arbiters and oversman met, I was 
called, as incoming tenant, before them, and de- 
sired to state my claims against the outgoing ten- 
ant. My father, froma written paper in his hand, 
then stated the claims, namely, repairs of houses 
and fences ; and expressed his desire that it should 
be formally ascertained, whether the full quantity 
of grass land and summer fallow was left upon the 
farm, and whether the clauses which respected 
management and cropping had been regularly 
implemented. ‘The arbiters then called for my 
Predeceesor, and read over to him what had been 
urged by my father in behalf of the incoming 
tenant. To this it was replied by my predecessor, 
that he believed some repairs were necessary upon 
the houses and fences, the value of which repairs 
he was willing to pay; and that, with regard to 





made, the witnesses summoned were directed to 
examine the houses, and ascertain whether they 
were in the state and condition preserbed by the 
lease. Immediately therealier, the arbiters and 
oversman inspected the lences, marking in writing, 
as they went along, the deficiences which appear- 


lead a proof that the farm was cropped, for three 
years back, according to the rules of the lease; 
which he having done to their satisfaction, the 
witnesses sent to examine the houses were called ; 
and being interrogated upon oath, deponed respec- 
ting the repairs that were required. The dung- 
hills were afierwards measured ; and, before din- 
ner, a decreet-arbitral was scrolled, and ordered 
to be engrossed upon stampt-paper. The substance 
of which is as follows : 


The arbiters and oversman find, that the sum of 


forty-five pounds thirteen shillings and eightpence 
sterling will be required to put the houses upon 
the farm of —— in the condition prescribed by 
the lease. Find that the sum of eighty-three 
pounds nine shillings and three pence sterling will 
be required to put the fences and gates upon the 
said farm in the like condition; which sums, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty-nine pounds 


two shillings and elevenpence sterling, they decern 


and ordain to be paid, by the outgoing to the in- 
coming tenant, at Lammas first to come, with legal 
interest from that date, in case of non-payment. 
Find it established, that the full quantity of grass- 
land and summer-fallow, mentioned in the tack, 
has been left upon the farm; and also, that the 
said farm has been managed and cropped, accor- 
ding to the rules and obligations of the tack; 
therefore, decern accordingly. Find, that the 
value of the land left uncropped this vear as a tur- 
nip or fallow-break, at the rate of three pounds 
ten shillings per acre, is one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds ; which sum, they decern and ordain 
to be paid, by the incoming to the outgoing ten- 
ant, at Whitsunday nex!, with interest from that 
date, in case of non-payment. Find the value o 


one furrow given to the said fallow to be twelvef 


shillings per acre ; and that the amount of the same 


is thirty pounds sterling. Find, thatthe quantity of 


dung left upon the farm, and produced from the 
penult crop, is nine hundred and forty cubic yards, 
but, in reepect the outgoing tenant could not reap 
more than one year’s benefit from that dung, find 
him only entitled to be puid for it as a cottar. 
Find, therefore, the value of the dung, at the rate 
of two shillings and sixpence per cubic yard, to be 
one hundred and seventeen pounds ten shillings ; 
which two sums of thirty pounds and one hundred 
and seventeen pounds ten shillings, amounting, 
in all, to one hundred and forty-seven pounds ten 
shillings sterling they decern and ordain to be paid 
by the incoming to be outgoing tenant, at the term 
of Lammas next, with interest from that date, in 
case of non-payment, &c. &e. 

Thus, a business is settled, which gave me at 
first some uneasiness. The whole expenses there- 
of amounted exactly to ten guineas, the arbiters 
having declined receiving any payment for their 
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trouble. They ordered six guineas to be paid to} 


jintoa backward state, being duller in the ey, 
the gentleman who acted as their clerk, for stamps, | drier on the skin, and not feeling so plump and 


and writing the submission; and award one! mellow as when they were purchased, Tp, 
guinea to a landmeasurer who ascertained the | horses bought at country roups have not fallen off, 
quantity of dung; and half a guinea each to six the least, though equal work und treatment has 
tradesinen summoned as assessors ; which sums | been given the whole stock. Shall f attribute the 
were paid by my predecessor and me in equal | difference of condition to the West Country horses 
proportions. Alter business was despatcbed, the | .ot being formerly kept upon the same sort of foo, 
arbiters and oversman did me the favor of taking | as givento them here ; or must I Suppose, thar 
a share of dinner alongst with my father and the | at home, they were gently worked, and pot used 
outgoing tenant, together with the clerk and |to pine hours per day in plough and harrow, ag 
landmeasurer, I find the latter to be a decent | has regularly been the case (Sundays excepted 
and discreet man, an excellent figurer, and one | since they were purchased? Each of them haye 
who understands meusuration in all its parts. On! got nearly one third of a firlot, or twenty-one 
these accounts I mean to give him all the counte- | pounds weight, of good potato oats, and one and q 


nance and employment in my power. We spent | 
the afternoon agreeably, and did not forget to | 
drink your health. My predecessor behaved very 
handsomely through the whole arrangement. 
In short, without ehowing the least ill-will or spite 
to me, because | am his successor, he has, !rom 
first to last, acted like a geutleman, and as one 
who knows the world. He has never ostentatious- 
ly professed to serve me ; but, on the other hand, 
has as seldom thrown cold water on any part of 
my proceedings. I am so much satisfied that good 
agreemeut betwixt outgoing and incoming tenants 
is for their mutual advantage, that | mean to meet 
him more than hall-way in every matter which 
may occur, till his crop is harvested and marketed. 
In these processea, it is in my power to serve him 
materially. 

‘The turnip field is now ready for sowing, hav- 
ing received five ploughings, the lust across, 
(which my father strenuously recommended as the 
best method preparatory to forming the drills), 
with repeated harrowings and ro! ings. [tis per- 
fectly clean, and completely pulverized ; but bam 
alraid that brairding sap may be scanty, from the 
severe drought which has for some weeks prevail- 
ed. I should have mentioued that ove tvurth ot 
the field was sown last week with ruta baga and 
yellow turnips, having, per !avor of my predeces- 
sor, Obtained as much dung as was required to 
supply that part of the field, though the arbiters 
had neither valued nor measured it. ‘The number 
of curt loads drove out were ascertained ; and it 
was agreed that each cart load should be consider- 
ed as containing one and three quarter cubic yards, 
and paid for accordingly. This is one instance o! 
the benefit which may be done by an outgoing to 
an incoming tenant; for, assuredly, had my pre- | 
decessor drawn cross, | could not have got either 





half Scots stones, or thirty-three pounds weight, 
avoirdupois, of hay every day since they came inty 
my custody. I purchased the oats at 28s. per bol!, 
and the hay at one shilling per stone ; so, of course, 
the expense of their maintenance has not been less 
than four shillings per horse perday. I have now 
begun to give thes cutting grass instead of hay, 
though I do not think it would be prudent to with. 
draw any part of the corn tll the sowing of turnips 
is concluded. 

My establishment (perhaps the term is an im- 
proper one, when applied to the servants of a 
larmer, though used in a pamphlet lately publish- 
ed) consists of my sister, who hus kindly underta- 
ken to manave the house till a better manager 
can be procured, a maid-servant, and a boy to 
clean my saddle-horse, and perform odd_ jobs. 
The ploughmen and laborers are married men; 
andall of them have behaved steadily and decenily 
since they entered to my service. They leave the 
stable at five o’clock in the morning, and it geue- 
rally is hall-pastten o'clock before they return; 
us my orders like your's, are, that the yoking is to 
commence when they put the plough in motion, 
not when they go out of the stable-doors. In the 
alternoon, they leave the stable about twenty 
ininutes before two o'clock, and go: four hours al- 
ter the plough is set to. work. Now, when the 
horses receive grass, the ploughmen have to bring 
it from the field betwixt yokings, it being cut and 
tied in bunches by one of the laborers, which, as 
you olten told me, are most saving operations. 
In fact, where such management is neglected, a 
vreat waste and an irregular supply are the ne- 
cessary concomitants, though, where attended to, 


the horses are supplied ip a regular and economical 


manner. 
June 17th.—The sowing of turnips is now finish- 


ruta bayga or yellow turnips sown in proper season. | ed, and fine dry weather was enjoyed during the 
My father is a yreat advocate for yellow turnips, | whole of the process. 1 could not, like you, carry 
saying, they possess all the qualities of ruta baya, | on the forming of drills, dunging the ground, sp!il- 
and ure much earier produced. He seems to think, ting the drills, and running the seed-machine, all 
that a full erop of ruta baga can only be obtained | at one time; but I did the best in my power which 
from ground, either naturally of very fine quality, | circumstances would permit: [formed a conside- 
or which has received a large supply of dung. | rable numbenofl the drills beforehand, employing 
The advantages of ruta baga are, resistance to | three curts in driving out the dung, two ploughs 
the severest irost, and supplying food for cattle and | Sovering it in as fast as it was spread, while, wit! 
sheep, alier common turnips are consumed, and | an odd horse, the drill-machine regularly deposited 
till the grass season arrives. Similar advantages, |the seed. I made it a point, that a single dril 
my lather says, may be procured from yellow tur- ) 


| says was not to remain uncovered at the end vf the 
nips upon inferior soils, and with less expenditure | yoking, and took equal care that none were lel 
of manure. ‘These matters, | hope, ere long, to 


unseeded; as I hope the best was done under the 
be able to epeak upon, from practical experience. 


circumstances of the case. When the drills pr 
Though the utmost care bas been taken to feed | viously made had been dunged, the whole streng! 
the horses well, and not to push them ton fast, I 


t, 1} was employed to form additional ones ; and, by 
find those bought at Glasgow are rather getting | acting in this way, and paying constant attentio? 
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to the work while it was executing, I hope a reg- 
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ture; and, in short, places him in a situation in- 


yar braird may be procured, notwithstanding of | consisteat with the real wellare and happiness of 
those engaged in the rural protess.on. 


the uncommon dry weather which has lately pre- 
vailed. 
fiona! laborers were engaged tor filling the dung- 
carts, as obe of ny own wus employed to manage 


Ponght have mentioned, that two addi- | 


the seed-machive, while the other was cutung: 


grass, and atother jobs, The dung was spread 
by five boys, who, afier the first day, did it very 
weil wih hght grapes, which | got made on pur- 
nose for that operation, At first, they rather ap- 
peared to do the work imperlectly ; but upon ofler- 
jn a premium of half a crown for the best spread 


drill, their attention was immediately excited, and | 


a competition ensued, which alterwards was at- 
tended with the most beneficial consequences. 

The ruta baga and yellow turnips, sown about 
two weeks ago, have brairded pretty regularly, 
and must soon be scraped by the Dutch hoe. 
These were drilled at intervals of two leet, as the 
plants, not growing so large as common turnips, 
do not require intervals of the like size. ‘The 
summer fallow is now to receive the third furrow ; 
previous to which, | mean to harrow and roll it 
well. Owing to the severe drought, the ground is 
very dry, and will require the heavy stone-roller 
to reduce it sufficiently. Atter rolling, my inten- 
tions are to harrow again; then and-pick all the 
quickens, &e. that may be brought to the surtiave 5 
wud these Operations being over, the ploughs wili 
be entered, and the ground ridged up as expedi- 
tiuusly as possible, 

June 30th.— Many thanks to you for the shrewd 
and kind advices contained in your last. You 
caution me against keeping much company 3 al- 
leging, justly, that great expense is net ouly in. 
curred by such con@uet, but that a farmers mind 
is thereby abstracted from the regular manage- 
ment of business. Ou these matters, my sen i- 
ments are precisely the same with yours, 
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Mistake me not, by supposing I am hostile to 
social enjoyment; nor think me so cynical as to 
condemn every relaxation, as a departure from the 
rules of regularity and business. No person likes 
better to see a few friends than Edo; and, short as 
the time is that have keept house, most of my 
parochial neighbors have already taken a share of 
dinner with me. [tis not the moderate enjoy- 
nent, but the abuse of social pleasures, aguinst 
which TE contend; where visting is regarded as 
the chief business ; where ecting and drinking is 
considered as the summum bonum—and where the 
principal care of one day is concerning the dinner 


of the next. Surely bam night in reprobating and 


condemning such preposterous conduct. lndeed, 
my sentiments concerning these things were learn- 
ed at your house. When under your charge, I 
noticed that the pleasures of society were not dis- 
regarded, though, to your praise be it said, the 
cup Was never emptied to the last dreg. Your en- 
iertalnuments were arranged in such a way as not 


fo interfere: with professional duties ; particularly, 
E must remark, that, in seed time and barvest, you 
seldom considered the visits of your Iriends as a 


relaxation from business, Nay, i! | am net mis- 


‘taken, you one day deciared, that a ticket, at these 


periods, should be affixed upon every farmer’s 
vale, containing these words, ‘*No adnussion 
here.” According to your system shall my con- 
duct be squared. | will see my triends with plea- 


sure at convenient periods, and repay their visits 


in the same way, without cousideriug the business 


oof so much importance us to keep a debtor and 


| 
} 
| 


| 


creditor account of i. PE will constantly endeavor 
to preserve regular hours; and, above all, avoid 
the absurd practice recently introduced, of dining 


Indeed, | at the same hour as the ancient Romans supped. 


Ihave ofien wondered at seeing some of my friends | Common sense declares eatly liours to be best for 


s0 eagerly set upon giving and receiving visits, as | those engaged in the rural profession, 


The at- 


scarcely to have a whole day for the guidance and | tentive aud diligent farmer will rise equally early 


superintendence of their own affairs ; and have 
entertained doubts, whether such persons were in- 
fluenced by the enjoyments of the table, or the 
pleasures of society, to imitate the higher ranks, 
who, having little or no real business to occupy 
their atlention, are necessarily influence: to devote 
the greatest part of their time to the enjoyment of 
social life. 
lerently circumstanced. With him every moment 
isprecious, If he spends time in idleness, his pri- 
vale affairs must suffer. His income depends, in 
agreat degree, upon hie own exertions ; and. i 
these are weak, irregular, or misapplied, his re- 
sources must proportionally be dried up and les- 
ened. Let any man reflect, whether, afier spend- 
mg one-half of the day and a part of the night in 
company (a custom now too prevalent), a farmer 
can have the same disposition for business in the 
morming, as if the preceding day had been speim 
in following the duties of hia profession, and the 
Hight in reireshing his body by rest and eleep. 
Surely he cannot; and, if so, bis business must, 
in One way or other, be thereby injured. Besides, 
the racket of company is inconsistent with the do- 
mestic economy of a farmer's house. [1 occasions 


his family to be neglected ; throws his household | 


} 
| 





The man of business, however, is dil- | 


' 


| 


| 


| 


 erop. 


with his servants, at least, for a considerable part 
of the year; but early rising and late upsitting 
ure at utter variance. In short, itis my firm re- 
solution never to sacrifice the duties of one day for 
the pleasures of another. Llaving once got into 
the right road, perseverance will ouly be required 
lo preserve me from wandering outol it, At my 
lime of tile, sedulity and attention to business 


jought by no means to be disregarded ; as inatien- 


lion to these qualities may engender habia alter- 
wards not easily overturned, 
The turnips have not vegetated so regularly as 


might be wished, though Lam inclined to think 


the plants are sufficiently numerous to make a 


The ruta baga and yellows are set out, and 
once horse-hoed, These crops are thriving and 
regular; and, being the first that | have cultiva- 
led on my own account, the sight of them affords 
me great satisiaction, The fallows are all ndged 
up, and seem tolerably clean. Lam now driving 
lime for one field which does not seem to have re- 
ceived calcareous matier lor many years. TI find, 


that. for prime cost and carriage, the expense of 


liming will not be less than ten pounds sterling per 





| Scots acre. 
July 28.—I1 took your advice, and shut up the 


affairs into confusion ; takes his servants out of | grass fields for a month atier my entry to the 


their proper sphere; adds greatly to his expendi-|farm, as they were completely eaten up by the 
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bestial of my predecessor belore his departure. 
For the first twenty days little difference of growth 
appeared ; which inclines me to think, that the 
eating of grass land, in the spring quarter, when 
the weather is cold and blasty, is highly pernicious 
and destructive. About the end of the month, 
however, some soft genial rains having fallen, the 
fields assumed a fine verdure; and a full bite was 
shortly thereafter obtained. My father sent me 
half a score of Highland cattle, and recommend- 
ed, that I should attend some of the neighboring 
markets, and endeavor to purchase such further 
stock as might be wanted. Accordingly, I at- 
tended the fair at and having pitched upon 
eight decent three-year old country stots, which 
might be partly fed in summer, and completed 
upon turnip in winter, I ventured to request the 
opinion of a celebrated and well known grazier, 
concerning their value. His reply mortified me 
exceedingly, especially as it was delivered so au- 
dibly, that one-half of the market might have 
heard it. ‘ What,” cried he aloud, “ does the ap- 
prentice of the great Mr. Jamieson stand in need 
of the advice of a hobledehoy like me? Go back 
to Barnhill, and complete your apprenticeship.” 
Touched to the quick by such a sarcastic reply, I 
*arned about, and left the gentleman ; and, though 
dubious of possessing sufficient skill, ventured to 
conclude the purchase upon the lowest terms that 
could be made with the seller. Since that time, 
my father hus been here, and assures me that the 
bargain is a very decent one; which is satisfactory 
information. 

The working horses remain in middling condi- 
‘tion, notwithstanding they have been twice each 


.day fed with oats since the turnip sowing was fin- 
ished. The clover grass is rather getting coarse, 
which is much against them, and in all appearance 
it will be fully three weeks, before the second crop 


isreadyfor the scythe. I feel the want of tares— 
an article of horse food indispensably necessary at 
this period of the year; but next season, shall take 
care to provide an abundant supply. Where tares 
are elected, the deficiency may be made up, by 
pasturing a piece of the clover field for ten or 
uwelve days, at Whitsunday or the first of June ; 
in which way fresh grass may be obtained, at the 
time when tares are required. A farmer in the 
neighborhood followed the plan mentioned ; and, 
at this time, has soft young grass for his horses, 
whilst mine is hard, coarse and unpalatable. The 
seasoned horses purchased in the neighborhood, 
have all along kept in better condition than those 
brought from the west country. 

One of the fallow fields of the thin clay soil, has 
received dung, and was ploughed thereatier as ex- 
peditiously as possible. This field contains 14 
Scotch acres, to which 168 carts of dung were ap- 

lied, and seems to be in excellent condition. I 

ave cleared out the headland and gaw furrows, 
in case the usual Lammas flood shall follow ; and, 
if weeds do not appear, mean to sow it with 
wheat, in the first week of September if’ possible. 
Should it take on the slightest growth before that 
period, { will give another ploughing ; though, 
being well rounded up, I would rather wish to 
sow itupon the present ridge. The other fal'ow 
fields are to be dunved immediately. Respectiug 
this branch of work, the injunctions of my father 
are very particular. He repeatedly told me when 
here—* Take out your dung to the fallows about 


— 
the first of August, or thereby, if Practicab| 

draw it equally ont of the cart, and spread it with 
out delay. Plough the land without toss of 4) ‘ 
alter the dung is applied, taking care that an e ve 
furrow is given to every part of it, and * 
means neglect to spade and shovel the hea 
land and cross furrows, even though the Weathe 
at that time be steadily dry; asa heavy loss . 
least a great inconvenience, is often Sustained 
from a want of attention to these seemingly tr. 
fling matters.” With the assistance of the siable 
dung made through summer, I believe we will b. 
able to manure the whole of the fallow. You 
may likely think that the summer dung will not, a 
this time, be ripe for use ; but I have the authority 
of the celebrated Mr. Professor Davy, for using 
long dung, which may save me from censure 
when acting contrary to the established practice, 


( 7’ be continued. ) 


MR. JAMIESON’S FARM. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


As a Scotchman, I feel a considerable decree 
of interest in the extracts from the agricultural 
periodicals of my native country which frequent. 
ly appear in the pages of the Register ; and the 

‘Letters from an agricultural apprentice to his 
father” copied from the § Edinburgh Farmer's 
Magazine,’ which appeared in the numbers of 
the Register for Sept. and Oct. have been pecu- 
liarly interesting, from the strong conviction on 
my mind of my having in early life known the 
farm, the management of which these letters s0 
well describe. The name of the farm, the farm- 
er, Mr. Jamieson, and at least two of his mana- 
vers “CElliot and Fairbairn), together with the 
whole tenor of these letters, convince me that 
[ am not deceived. The farm to which I refer 
is situated in Roxburghshire (Scotland) on the 
south bank of the river ‘Tweed, a few miles ftom 
the market town of Kelso, and had been formed 
by the junction of a number of small holdings or 
farms, and consisted of upwards of two thousand 
acres. The junction of these farms had taken 
place before | can remember; but I have often 
heard comparisons made between the compara- 
tively unproductive state of these farms before 
their union, and the high degree of fertility to 
which they subsequently attained, afier being 
united and occupied by a wealthy, enterprising, 
and systematic farmer. The place of my birth 
was two miles lower down the same bank of the 
‘l'weed from this farm. My father left that par 
of the country when [ was very young, making 
however annual visits to his relatives in that 
neighborhood, in which I frequently used to a- 
company him. The last time I was on this farm 
was in the autumn of 1824. It was then in {he 
occupation of a new tenant, paying a yearly rent 
of £8000. Harvest was at the time of my vist 
nearly completed ; 1 however counted 140 shearers 
(reapers) in one field of oats. I had also an 0p- 
portunity of seeing the stack-yard just after the 
stacking of the grain was completed. A more 
imposing agricultural spectacle I believe I never 
witnessed. The number of stacks I do not now 
recollect; they were certainly not under one hut 
dred, ranging in parallel rows, and raised frow 
the ground on short pillars, large, and fi 








with the greatest degree of neatness. 1 hav? 
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oftener than once traversed the principal agricul- | 
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tyral districts of Scotland south of the Grampian| THE WEATHER IN TROPICAL FLORIDA, DU- 
hills, and > ie I —_ seen mee well and RING THE SEMINOLE WAR. 
neatly conducted farms, but none equal to this in| 4ystract from the Meteorological Register, kept at In- 
magnitude, or surpassing it in neatness. The|  gian Ky, Tropical Florida, by Charles ieee, esq., 
change of occupants had also made some altera-| P. M., and inspector of the Port. Thermometrical ob- 
ion in its management. Naked fallows had been| servations made at sunrise and 2 P. M., each day. 
nearly if not altogether abandoned. ‘Turnip hus- 
bandry had been greatly increased ; and these con- BS 1S [sls | is We f 
cymed on the land by sheep. Every thing how- >» |, |S2/Sals & [fs 
ever evinced the best of management. ‘The same 3 Sel” = SS o|° Ps | 
bell summoned the laborers to their work; and Sl le . Zelss Fails eI 
all the minutiz of good management and di- SESals Els oly Si els &| 
yision of labor appeared to be as strictly attended Seal elS Als SS sl F |! 
to as in the time of its former systematic occupant. alt ead tom =.S\>* 2S 
Anprew NIco.. = = es "a = Ss |s> 
Coggin’s Point, Nov. 8th., 1839. OE ide a eB ot wa de 
January 54|77|23| 9] 0] lia | 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. February | 50] 81/31] 11] 0} 1 (0.64) 
March 60 | 80 | 20; 9] O| 8 (2.50! 
From the Sangamo Journal. April 71 | 83 | 12 5 0). 447. | 
There are few of our farmers who have not| May 75 |84| 9| 6} 0| 5 |6.50| 
witnessed the effects among cattle of a disease | June 78 | 88/10] 8) 0) 4 |3.50| 
known as the mad itch. {t has sometimes carried | July 77 | 86) 9) 4/ 0} 38 |5.34| 
off the most valuable stock ; and all efforts to ar-| August 80 | 86) 6/ 6) O| 4 {1.69 | 
rest the disease appeared to be useless. Wethink|September | 80 | 86) 6) 4/ 0) 13 0.90) 
we can now lay before our stock raisers a remedy for | October 74) 85) 11) 4) 0) 2 |3.86 | 
this disease. It was discovered by Mr. David|November | 62 | 80) 18 | 7) 0) 1 1.22 | 
Simms, a farmer, living on Lake fork. Consi-| December | 60 | 78 | 18 10; 0; 00. | 
dering it valuable to the public, he has handed us —_—— | 
the annexed notice of it for publication. We would 1837 | 
suggest to our farmers to preserve it, as it may | January 50 | 84 | 34] 11 | 2) 6 |3.72| 
prove of more value to them than the amount they February 51 | 80 | 29) 10; 1) 3 }1.10) 
would be required to pay fora dozen volumes of | March 59 | 82 | 23 10) 1) 1 /0.09| 
the Journal: April 65 | 86 | 21 9 2 om. | 
May 72|88|16|10| 0| 8 [0.90 
To the Editor of the Sangamo Journal— June 76} 90|14| 9] 2{ 2 18.10: 
The undersigned takes this method to inform | July 79} 90) 11} 7] 0; 4 4.70 | 
the farmers and all those who raise cattle, that he | August 78 | 90) 12) 6) 2) 5 16.75) 
has discovered a cure for the mad itch, a disease | September | 79 | 88] 9] 6| 1) 8 (8.25) 
which is ofien fatally destructive to that species of} October 61 | 88} 27) 6] 1| 5 8.75) 
stock, Last winter was two years, when I had| November | 61 | 87 | 26) 9) 0) 2 6.10) 
four cows attacked with the above complaint, and| December | 62 | 84) 22) 9) 2) 38 2.12 | 
I tried every thing I could think or hear of; to cure a hae saat ise —| 
them, but with no good effect. This winter another 1838 | | 
of my cows took the same disease, which I discov- | January 64 | 82/18; 7} 1) 1 (0.20) 
ered early one morning; and as soon as I discov-| February | 50 | 83 | 33) 14) 2) 2 (0.06 
ered it, ! gave her as much soot and salt as she| March 62 | 82; 20; 10; 1) 1 (0.30, 
would lick, and in a few hours after, I gave her| April 64) 84) 20/11] 2 | 1 {1.08 | 
fom three quarters of a pound to a pound of pul- | May 70 | 87 | 17) 10) 2) 3/240) 
verized brimstone. Inthe morning following, I | June | 88/12} 8} 0; Gi | 
gave her as much salts. The cow is uow well, | July 80; 90/10) 7) 2) 1 |2.40) 
and isas hearty as any of my cattle. It is my | August 82; 90| 8) 6) 2) 2). | 
opinion that sulphur itses" will cure, or sulphur and | September | 78 | 89 | 11) 6) 1) 8 {7.10 
salts given in the way prescribed. The cure was | October 68 | 86; 18/10) 0 5 |6.22 
effected in abouta week. The remedy operates | November | 67 | 84/17} 8} 0) 3 7.10) 
severely for two or three days as a purge. December 63 | 84 | 21 12 0 3 |2.60 
To those who are not acquainted with this dis- | pane 
order J will inform them that it first comes on with 1839 
a kind of hiccoughs or jerks atevery breath. The | January 54 | 80 | 26 | 12; 0; 2 /0.08 
brute jerks itself full of wind ; frequently licking| February | 61 | 84 | 23) 12) 1) 4 |0.12 
their sides and back; occasionally rubbing their March 59 | 84 | 25/10; 1) 1 |0.02 
eads; and if not stopped, in five or six hours'they | April 58 | 87 | 29) 12) 2) 4/3. 
tub with apparent madness, and continue to swell | May 76 | 88 | 22] 9| 0} 11 |6.90 
until death takes place which wil! be within about | June 79 | 90} 11} 6| 2/ 8 |4.50 
len or twelve hours after the attack. July 60) 89} 9) 7] 2) 8 |7.60 
This cure is from experience, and I give it for| August 81) 89; 8; 7} 1) 6 |260 
€ good of my fellow-citizens. September | 78 | 88|10| 7| 2| 4 scald 
Davin Simms, | October | 
Logan Co.. 15th March, 1839. November | | 
December | 
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General Results. 


Oct. Ist. 
1836 1837 1838 1839 
No. of clear daysin the year'289 290 314 | 210 
“ ofcloudy “ “co 185 186 15) (5 
“ ofrainy “ «© «| 41/40 36) 48 
Extreme hottest day “ | 88°. 90° 90° 
1. coldest * * | 50° 50° 50° 
Greatest change in 1 month) 31% 34° 33° 
Greatest change in lday | 11°, 11°, 14° 
Number of rainy days in | 
each rainy season, from | 
June Ist, to October Ist, | 
each year 24; 14,17) 26 


That is, the number of days on which showers 
fell ; because there is never an entirely rainy day ; 
and because the showers mostly fall by night. 

N. B.—In the first nine months of the present 
year, it should be noted that the showers have 
been uncommonly numerous, and have occurred at 
unusual times. H. Perrine, M. D. 


Indian Key, October 15th, 1839. 











To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Indian Key, Trop. Fl. Oct. 15, 1839. 


Sir—lI gladly transmit to you an abstract of the 
Meteorological Register kept at this islet during 
the whole period of the Seminole war, by Charles 
Howe, esq., P. M., and inspector of the Port. 
These undisputable evidences ol the usual wea- 
ther in Tropical Fiorida ought to demonstate that, 
in South Florida, military hostilities against the 
savage Seminoles could have been continued | 
throughout the whole summers as well as at all 
other seasons of those years, from the first of Jan- 
uary, 1836, to the first of October, 1839. You 
know, that the highest officia! authorities of the 
republic have adopted the deadly “© opinion,” 
that the territory of Florida is cursed with a 
“deadly climate ;”’ and that the most vital inter- 
este of the nation must continue to suffer from the 
continuance of this ‘deadly opinion.” As a phy- 
sician, then, it has become my duty, Ist, to re-al- 
firm boldly the positive fact that below 26°, South 
Florida, with its peculiarly tropical atmosphere, 
enjoys the most healthy climate in the United 
States ; 2nd, to announce strongly the additional 
fact, that South Florida, with its exclusively calca- 
reous earth, possesses ulso the most healthy soil in 
the United States ; and 3rd, to invite earnestly my 
medical brethren to publish speedily every fact, 
and every argument which can be brought or 
which may be thought to show that either in cli- 
mate or in soil, South Florida is not the healthiest 
district of the union!! 

Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t. serv’t. 
Henry Perrine, M. D., &c. 


P. S.—The Meteorological Register, above, 
will demonstrate to every intelligent physician, the 
unrivalled healthiness of the tropical climate of 
South Florida; and to every comparing observer, 
the unrivalled delightfulness of its equable weather 
at all seasons of the year! H. P. 


| Snowy 
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| Fougy 





CONTRASTED CLIMATES OF SOUTHERN pio. 
RIDA AND OF SOUTHERN MISSISsIppy, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Having noticed in the ‘Journal of the Amer;. 
can Silk Society,’ at page 152, a paragraph head. 
ed “Climate of Mississippi,” which appears ig 
contain the general results of observations on the 
weather made in Natchez, I suggested to one yf 
my children the expediency of making a similay 
compend from the meteorological registers of |p. 
dian Key for the same years of 1837, 1838, kept 
by Charles Howe, esq. Although 1 practises 
medicine myselfin the neighborhood of Natches 
(rom June 1824, to March 1826, the contrast be. 
tween the two climates of southern Mississippj 
and southern Florida appears 60 very exiraorii. 
nary, even to me, that [think it merits to be pre. 
sented to the public in general through the pages 
of your Register, in the form of the parallel tables 
here subjoined. Respecilully, &c. 

. PeRRINe. 

Indian Key, 7. F. 1st Oct. 1839. 


1837 Indian Key, T. F, 
Clear days 290) 
Cloudy 35 
Rainy 40 
Foggy - 


Hazy - 





Natchez, Miss. 
95 - 
166 - 
93 - 
4 
5 
2 
Coldest day, at 

6 P. M. Jan., 28° 
Hottest day, at 

6 A.M. Aug., 934 


Atesunrise, Jan., 50° 


At2P.M. July, 90° 
Indian Key, T. F. 
314 

15 


36 





Natchez, Miss. 
43 - 
193 - 
93 - 
27 
Hazy 5 
Snowy 3 
Sleety - 1 

Coldest day at 

6 A.M. Feb., 18° 
Hottest day at 

6 P. M. June, 94° 


Clear days 
Cloudy - 
Kainy 


At sunrise, Feb,. 50° 


At2P. M. July, 90° 





NEW SPECIES AND NEW VARIETIES OF THE 
ACTUAL STAPLES OF THE OLD SOUTHER’ 
STATES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


In my official letter to the Hon. Secretary © 
State of the U. S. A. dated at Campeachy, % 
December, 1834, the following sentence was 10c' 
dentally introduced.. “ Were there however 1 
other motives for an acclimating nursery in Trop 
cal Florida than the domestication of such specie 
and varieties of rice, tobacco and cotton, as 4 
peculiarly valuable in peculiar soils, and of such 
will fouristr in sites and seasons where and whe 
the actual species or varieties would perish, uci 
an establishment should be encouraged on that a 
count alone.” The above extract is transmil! 
for the effective consideration of the enlighte 
planters of the south, because your pages conta! 
notices of two new especies or two new variellt 
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of cotton, which already have been casually intro. 


duced ; and because I am persuaded that sul more 
valuable species or varieties may be immediately 
domesticated in Propical Florida, and thence gra- 
dually acclimated throughout all our southera 
states. We are told, by Thomas Spalding, that 
our celebrated sea island cotton was first procured 
fom the small island of Anguilla, and domesti- 
cated in the Bahama islands; and that from the 
arid rocky soils of the Bahamas it was introduced 
directly into Georgia in 1786, We are further 
told that his father planted his Anguilla- Bahama 
cotton seed in the spring of 1787 upon the banks 
of asmatl rice field in St. Simon’s island ; that the 
land was rich and warm; that the plants grew 
large and blossomed, but did not mature their fruit. 
That nevertheless the plants grew from their roots 
the following year, ant matured their bolls ; that 
the difficulty was then over; that the cotton adapt- 


ed itsell to the climate; and that every successive | 


year from 1787 saw the long: staple cotton extend- 
ing itself along the shores of Georgia, and into 
South Carolina. By the letter of the same gen- 
\leman it appears, that subsequently ‘every va- 
riety of cotton that could be gleaned frcm the four 
quarters of the globe has been tried; put none of 
them, but ofe, has resulted in any thing useful ;” 
that the Bourbon cotton grew and blossomed, but 
did not ripen its fruit, and perished in the winter ; 
that the Siam cotton grew large, was of a rich pur- 
ple color both in foliage and blossom, but perished 
also without ripening its Iruit. “The kidney seed 
colton (that is, a cotton which produces the seed 
all clustered together with a long s!rong staple ex- 


_— 
eS 
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tof Tobasco, a small state adjoining Yucatan, in- 
jormed me thatthe same perennial shrub continued 
‘to yield cotton abundantly during eight months of 
every year. Under date of the 12h of January, 
(1834, at Campeachy, | hoted “the pods are so 
“numerous and so heavy that they bend the branch- 
(es towards the ground like an over loaded peach 
jtree.”” Under date of oth of Deceaber, 1835, “1 
have collected some ripe pods. [t is a custom 
here to cut down the stems in May in order to 
have new shoots during the rainy season.” fcon- 
tinued to send seeds every year to many ports of 
‘the United States, but never received any accounts 
of any trials made with them, Finally in’ the 
spring of 1833 several seeds from Campeachy, via 
/Havanna and Key West, were so lucky as to 
‘reach Cape Florida ; and in that vicinity, i vi in- 
formed, that their progeny are still propagating 
‘themselves. Indeed on the 16th September last, 
while on a brief visitto Big Pine Key, south-west 
of Cape Sable, a Mr. Williams showed me a shrub 
of the kidney seed cotton growing there, which 
sprang from seeds given to him by Mr. Dubose, 
the former keeper of the light house at Cape Flo- 
rida, to whom my seeds and plants from Yucatan 
were intrusted. ‘To guard against all contingen- 
cies however, | brought fresh seeds with me to In- 
dian Key in July, 1837, of which some were sown 
‘in August, in a single box not coataining more 
than a cubic foot of earth, On my return to this 
islet, the 25th December last, [ found six strong 


which were covered with ripening pods; and on 
‘the 7th of February, 1839, the first boll of mature 
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stems growing in that single box, the branclies of 


tending from one side ol the seeds, and which I cotton wis pitked hy me; and on the Lith it was 
believe to be the Brazilian or Pernambuco cotton,) | sent (by the schooner Hope for Charleston, S. C.) 
was tried, and was the only new species upon |to the Hon. HA. L. Ellsworth, commissioner of the 
which there could have been any hesitancy ; but | Patent Office at Washington. Suffice these de- 
this, too, was given up, because nol as valuable | tails to prove that the perennial kidney seed cotton 
and nut as productive.” As the last phrase is | of Yucalan is now permanently domesticated in 
comparative, we should infer that Mr. Spalding Tropical Florida! Ihave previously notified you 
meant that the kidney seed cotton was not then as | of the fict that while at Northampton, Mass., du- 
valuable or as productive as the sea island cotton | ring September, 1838, [ obtained a few seeds of an 

















when raised on the same warm rich soils. But | apparently silkier variety of the kidney seed cot- h 
by the ‘Southern Agriculturist,’ of December, | ton, brought by a Mr. Peck from the Sandwich e :, 
1838, we see, that now the southern planters say, | islands; that one of the Sandwich seeds, sown in “Ve 


that at even from 70 to 80 cents per pound for sea} a tub of earth onthe Wth July last, had grown 


mon cotton; that its average price in Liverpool | buds; and, I now add, that the first blossome ‘4 , 
from 1830 to 1835 was only 174 pence ; and even) opened the 23rd September, the 2ud the 25th, 3rd = 
) during 1836-7 rose only to 25 pence, and that the ‘the 27th, the 4th the 30th, the fifth blossom on os 

average crop of 1837 was only 76 pounds per acre, | the 2nd October, the sixth on the 5th. A record aS 

and in 1838 would not probably exceed 64 pounds | of’ these details will be appreciated only by those 4 

per acre. Has not therelore the period arrived who can imagine the great results to our southern iw 
if when it is desirable to give the kidney seed cotton | states, which may ensue if this single plant shall he 
b another trial, not on the moist rich soils adapted to | mature its wool and seeds in the short period of - 
I the sea island cotton, but on the driest poorest soils | time which will enable it to be cultivated as far ‘ 

10 of the old southern states? (In asking this ques- | north as the common annual cotton. One object 

I tion f wish to be distinctly understood that J have |of my ambition is to have a few plants of every i 

és no seeds of any kind for sale, and very few for ex- | species and variety of cotton growing in the same j 

re change. No person who understands my past | nursery. This desire is not founded on the mis- ff 

as history, and my present circumstances, will suapeet | taken opinion that any kind of capsular fibres can Y 

en me of either the capacity or the desire to engage | ever be produced as profitably as foliaceous fibres, EE 

ch in any pecuniary epeculation; but the writers on}in Tropical Florida. It ie very evident that no ms) 

ie the manilla mulberry have caused their readers to | annual plants can ever be profitably cultivated on Fal 

el distrustful of every agricultural novelty.) Onja large ecale, on any of these arid rocky keys. et 

ed my first arrival at Campeachy in 1827, I wae] Ist. Because they will not admit the labor eaving bd 

“ thown, in the yard of Colonel Toro, a shrub of|ayency of the plough. 2nd. Because they are : 

4 the kidney seed cotton, which was still bearing composed of the single element of carbonate o i 
cotton on my last departure in 1837, Dr. Corroy, | lime, and as the scanty substance, here called soft, i 


island cotton, its culture is less profitable than the 
taising of the hardy and productive kinds of com- 
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by the I1th September to the height of nearly two 
| feet, and was then discovered to have five flower 
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consists solely of fine calcareous powder colored | menced an agricultural department by afforg; 
with a little vegetable mould, it is destroyed by a | facilities for the collection and distribution of vale 
few years exposure after clearing ; for the mould is | able seeds throughout the United States, the 
goon decomposed by the sun, and the powder is | dle of transmitting to or receiving from me q . 
blown away by the wind. . Yet for the same rea- | seeds will be very slight indeed ; as it will dee 
son, that the perennial silk shrubs are adapted to | solely in first superscribing the small package «1, 
email cultivators on these rocky islets, the peren- | the superintendent of the Tropical Plant Company 
nial cotton shrubs, and the perennial hemp plants, | Indian Key, T. F.” and then enclosing it in gp 
are also adapted to both, But my desire to have |envelope directed to the “Patent Office, Wagh. 
every specigs and variety of cotton in a tropical | ington, D. C.” Very respectiully, 
nursery are founded on the opinions of their ulti- Your ob’t servant, 
mate utility to the poorest soils of the southern Henry Perrine 
states, expressed in the cited paragraph to the Sec- Sup’t. 7. P.¢ 
retary of State. Had such a nursery existed 50| Jndian Key, 7. F., 5th Oct., 1839. 
years ago, when every variety of cotton was glean- 
ed from the four quarters of the globe, what ima- 
gination can calculate the probable results of their 
preservation, propagation, selection and improve-| REAFFIRMATION OF CHARGES IN DR, PER. 

ment, to the present date! ‘I'he Bourbon and the RINE’S COMMUNICATION. 

Siam cottons would have had another and repeated 
trials, until they too, like the sea island cotton, | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

might have adapted themselves to different cli- Indian Key, 7. F'., Oct. 15th, 1839, 
mates and soils of the southern states. Indeed} [n your August No. at p. 473-4, I perceive 
the principal causes of the general failures in al!| over two names, the irrelevant attempts to ‘ty 


first trials to acclimate tropical plants may be traced | peach the phraseological correctness of two words 
to the general practices of planting and protecting | contained in a few forbearing lines, (on p. 354-5 


them in warm and rich soils. In Mexico, in the | of your June No.,) which cannot ever be fairly 
state of Vera Cruz, near the village of Cosomolo- disproved. 


apam, there grows a rose colored colton, which Don} Qn these self-exculpating, self-implicating pa- 
omingo Barret, of Campeachy, assured me he pers, of offending and offended individuals, I mere- 
had personally seen ; but although during several ly remark that they do not even indirectly deny 


years I oflered a doubloon fora single pod, I was | the main fact of gross neglect of official duly ; and 
never able to obtain a single seed. Krom Cam-| | briefly add, that a recent outrage personally per- 








peachy I frequently transmitted to diflerent ports | petrated by the primary defendant, having been 
of the United States the “ Algodon de vejuco” or formally communicated to the Hon. Secretary of 


reported vine cotton of the stony hiils in the in- | the Navy, the sub-officer should soon have an of- 
terior of Yucatan; but know nothing of the re- | ficial opportunity for official disproval of any offi- 
sults, unless they were contained in the following | gigl misconduct ever alledged by me. 
paragraph of the ‘New York Evening Post’ of Very respectfully, 
August 12th, 1835, extracted {rom the ‘ Charleston Vour ob’t. servant, 
Courier,’ ‘ Productive cotton. Two very fine speci- Henry Perrine. 
mens of 'asea island cotton, grown on James Island, 
have been lefi at this office for inspection. This 
lant shoots up in a kind of vine, and is exceeding- 
y productive, as testified by the numerous blos- | CORRESPONDENCE ON THE PRESERVATION OF 
soms and pods which the specimens before us ex- TROPICAL PLANTS. 
hibit.” As the first parcel of these vine cotton 
seeds were the only ones that [ could obtain from (Communicated for the Karthers’ Register.) 
the interior of Yucatan, the balance brought with 
me to Florida in 1837, had probably lost their vi-| gap, Var Department, July 13th, ISS 
tality during the intervening years, because not a! . Sir—This will be handed nA yee OT th i 
single seed has yet germinaied, although I have |", who repairs to Florida wa avew & oe 
made many trials. As the introduction and pro- | complishment of eee — Stagg 3 os and 
pagation of tropical plants direct trom the tropics, | which he will make known to you. Such al 


cannot be accomplished by either private individu- 





facilities as you may be able to extend to this gen- 
als or chariered companies so long as even our ar- | !™4, without any interlerence with the reed 
mies cannot afford protection to the persons or pur- lar duties with which you are charged, Me er “ 
suite of agriculturists in southern Florida, and so direction of this department, I will thank you 
long as ports of entry be not established at or near | Stat him. Very respectfully, 
the southern extremitics of the peninsula, my Your most ob “ptm a 
time can be usclully employed only in making al, . J. R. Poinsett. 
miniature collection of the very few tropical plants Lieut. J. T. McLaveutin, 
. or seeds, yt ort pend ~e obtained by the only op- Commanding Schr. Wave. 

ortunity offered by the monthly mail packet from | ,. 
Paaiestoa, S.C. * therelore rospectladly suggest Circular to the Officers and Agents of the sie 
to the inte!ligent planters of the south the propriety partment, in and near the territory of Flora. 


of speedily procuring and transmitting to me a! Such officers and agents of this department" 
dozen seeds of each species and variety of cotton, | and near the territory of Florida as the bearet Dr. 
jor which [I willteturn to them any equivalent in| Perrine may present this paper to, are hereby 
my power. As the very enlightened Commis- | quested to extend to that gentleman all the aid and 
sioner of the Patent Office has practically cém- | facilities that may be in their power, and that wil 
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not interfere with the interests of the public ser- 
vice, towards the accomplishment ef the objects 
he has i view, aud which he will make known 


to them. J. R. Potnserr. 
War Department, July 13th, 1838. 


T Col. Harney, U. S. 4. at Cape Florida. 


Indian Key, 7. F. 3rd May, 1839. 
Srr—I have the honor to send you a copy of a 
circular {rom the Hon. Secretary of War with the 
simple request for the negative aid that you will 
not permit any person to extract any valuable 
plants from the vicinity of Cape Florida, without 
a written order from the undoubted owner of said 
plants ; especially any near the lighthouse, or at 
the improvements of John Dubose, near the falls 
of the Miami river, or at the improvements of his 
sons Elias or John, on the bay. 
Very respecifully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry Perrine, 
Superintendent of the 7. P. C. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I respectfully transmit to you the copies of the 
special letter and general circular of instructions 
of the Hon. Secretary of War, and the copy of the 
only written request, ever made under the gene- 
ral circular, to Col. Harney, of the United States 
Army, at Cape Florida. Under these conditional 
instructions | have barely entertained only two 
humble hopes. Ist. ‘To remove a few plants from 
a few spots in the destructive possession of red- 
men. 2. ‘To preserve the same plants in the same 
spots from the destructive power of white men. 
‘The date of my letter to Col. H. shows the end of 
my first hope, and the beginning of my last hope. 
Up to the present date those kind instructions have 
resulted in nothing. ‘These brief facts are sub- 
mitted to the spontaneous comments of all intelli- 
gent readers over forty years of age, who have 
had mach experimental knowledge of the subor- 
dinate workings of governmental machinery in dis- 
tant deserts. Such readers will also readily con- 
ceive the sad details which prove the utter impos- 
sibility of effecting any agricultural improvement 
insouth Florida 5 the fettered exertions of pri- 
vate individuals, or by the combined funds of char- 
tered companies, so long as even the armies of the 
United States cannot afford any protection to the 
persons or pursuits of agriculturists on the main- 
land by repulsion of the savage Seminoles {rom 
the southern coast; and so long as the govern- 
ment of the United States does not remove its own 
governmental obstacles to individual industry by 
opening ports of entry near the southern extremi- 
lies of the peninsula. And such readers will 
moreover duly reflect on the important fact that 
ever eince the creation of our government, we have 
never had, in any cabinet, a single member, who, 
bya long residence in tropical regions, could have 
come thoroughly qualified to appreciate proper- 
ly the great national importance of the speedy 
domestication of tropical planis in southern Flori- 
da, with the single exception of the actual, en- 
lightened Secretary of War. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
; Henry Perrine. 

Indian Key, 7’, F., 22nd Oct., 1839. 
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THE PECULIAR CALCAREOUS SOIL OF SOUTH- 
ERN FLORIDA, AND ITS EFFECTS ON 
HEALTH. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Indian Key, T. F. Oct. 19, 1839. 

Dear Sir—By the paragraph appended to the 
meteorological abstract, you will perceive how 
greatly | am indedted to you for the important ex- 
planation of the admirable fact of the extreme 
healthiness of the exclusively calcareous soil of 
Tropical Florida. Shortly atier the reception in 
May last, of your unrivalled ‘ Essay on Caleareous 
Manures,’ | informed you that the first perusal o/ 
that invaluable work ie opened to me a new 
world of observation and inquiry. I had never 
previously reflected on the importance of the ex- 
traordinary fact, that nearly all South Florida 
composes one vast bed of the most celebrated 
mineral manure of the northern and southern 
states of the union. I had never duly reflected on 
all the bearings of the important fact that all the 
calcareous earth of South Florida is the great 
manuring earth of the whole civilized agricultural 
world; and hence, I could not completely appre- 
ciate your high estimates of the immense value of 
carbonate of lime, to improve the exhausted soils 
of the old southern states. But, I can now readi- 
ly concur in the positions repeated by you, at page 
511, of your August No., in your remarks on the 
Agricultural Convention of South Carolina—that 
the judicious addition of a little calcareous earth to 
their present unproductive soils would increase 
their productive powers, many-lo'd in a lew years. 
[ perceive that, in Massachusetts, Professor Hitch- 
cock has discovered and asserted, ‘* lst, the grand 
desideratum in our soils, is calcareous matter, that 
is, carbonate of lime; 2nd, without limein © ve 
form, land will not produce any valuable vegeta- 
tion ; 3rd, that the failure of a whole crop may 
result from the deficiency of one per cent. of some 
form of lime in one hundred parts of soil.” Al- 
though silex und alumina are the great constitu- 
ents of this terrestrial globe—although lime does 
not constitute more than one-eighth or one-tenth 
part of even the crust of this globe—alithough si- 
licious and aluminous earths principally compose 
the visible earths of its surface—yet, as you have 
well shown, the smallest proportion of calcareous 
earth will form the most important constituent of 
every agricultural soil. While silex and alumina 
may be denominated in common, the simple, ele- 
mentary, mechanical earths—while silex alone 
may be called the separative, loosening,uncohering, 
unabsorbing earth—and while alumina alone may 
be distinguished by the epithets of the adhering, 
compacting, absorbing earth—and while, hence 
we attribute the agricultural properties of these 
two elementary earths, to their mechanical proper- 
lies above—we are obliged to superadd many dis- 
tinctive epithets to designate the many important 
properties of calcareous earth—we must call the 
carbonate of lime, a compound elementary earth, 
a chemico-mechanical earth—a_ medico-alimenta- 
ry earth—because the sandy and clayey earths 
are improved with the calcareous earth, by the 
combination of mechanical, chemical, medical and 
alimentary properties in the same natural form of 
carbonate of lime. Hence, (Q. E, D.) the slan- 
dered, arid, rocky, sandy keys of Tropical Flo- 
rida, are entirely composed of the most valuable 
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cultural earth of the world. But I did not 
take up my pen to show either by theory, or by 
fact, the vegetable productiveness of these arid 
calcareous soils. [In your own Register, for Octo- 
ber 1835, at p. 335-6, your own pen has shown “the 
fertility produced on them by irrigation,” and that 
hence, boring for tresh water, is the only desider- 
atum for the vegecultural prosperity of these arid 
calcareousislands. But, my great object is to sus- 
tain the irrefutable healthiness of the arid calea- 
reous soils of all Tropical Floiida. My great ob- 
ject isto show that this irrefutable fact of the 
great healthiness of the soil was long since satis- 
factorily explained by your chapter 19th, on the 
properties of calcareous earth to preserve the pu- 
rity of the air, and the health of mankind. 

he only intelligent observers who have made 
any reports concerning South Florida, all concur 
in the facts that the who!e subsoil of South Flori- 
da is a soit calcareous rock, that the whole surface 
of the Florida keys is composed of exclusively 
calcareous materials; that, in short, whether the 
substances are called coral or limestone rocks, 
shell, or cora! sands, blue, or white marls, they 
are all solely carbonate of lime. now add the 
momentous fact, that the only scanty substance, 
here called soil, is barely fine caleareous powder, 
colored by a little vegetable mould ; and f super- 
add the inevitable resul1, that this scanty soil must 
necessarily be entirely destroyed by a few years 
exposure ; because the mould is decomposed by 


the sun, and the powder is dispersed by the wind. | 


Indeed, a moment’s reflection will convince you 
that we cannot here ever have any noxious ex- 


_ A 


=—_—_—_~_ 
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be the appointment of another special com 
to report on the advantages of irrigation in 
old southern states ; and for this subject too 
sume the committee will find the am , 
in the back numbers of your Regist 


all the 
I pre. 
plest materia), 


er. 
H. P. 


THE ALMOST PURELY CALCAREOUS S01, OF 
TROPICAL FLORIDA, 


We received from Dr. Perrine a specimen o 
the calcareous earth which forms all the «key,» 
or islets of the Florida reef, and which also, bare. 
ly colored with vegetable or other organic mater. 
constitutes the entire surface soil of these islets 
and, principally of the neighboring main-lang. 
The specimen sent is from the flats surroundine 
Indian Key, which are left naked at low tide, its 
veral hundred yards in width. The whole bot- 
tom of that part of the Mexican sea, is doubtless 
composed of the same earth, as well as the now 
higher and dry lands, which has been raised by 
some ancient convuision or operation of nature, 
from its former position at the bottom of the sea, 





| 


| This calcareous earth is not (as we had supposed) 
the coral rock formed by the construction of in- 
'secis; or, if so produced originally, it has been 
‘broken down and pulverized by natural causes, 
-and the parts again consolidated into a very sett 


cess of vegetable remains, either by their increase | rock, solier than English chalk, to which in white- 
from natural deposition, or by their accumulation | ness and in purity it nearly approaches. The 
from watery transportation. Suffice these fiets to | : 
demonstrate to you that the soil of South Fiorida 
must be the healthiest soil of the union. 
Very respectfilly, 
Your ob’t. serv’t. 
Henry Perrine. 


mass contains many small shells, showing that 
they had been enveloped in a soft and semifluid 
| earthy deposite, while under water. ‘The speci- 
inen contained 92 per cent. of carbonate of lime. 
The small remainder was of fine dark-colored 
P. S.—Sugzestions for the consideration of the clay, containing litile if any silicious earth. 


editor of the Farmers’ Register. Ist, republi- | Another specimen of’ the soil (or sub-soil, per- 
cation of the let'ers of Gen. H. A. S. Dearborne ' haps, ) of the main-land near the southern extre- 
to the Hon. Levi Lincoln, and to Dr. H. Perrine, | 
concerning the introduction of tropical plants into | 
South Florida, which are published in the Jour- | 
nal of the American Institute of the city of New | 








mity of the peninsula of Florida (nearest to In- 
dian Key,) received from the same source, con- 
tained 81 per cent. of carbonate of lime. 


York, in the numbers of the last summer (1838); 
2nd, republication of the able article on the intro- 
duction and culture of the tea plant, probably 
written by Doctor Dekay, after his visit to the tea 

lantation, near Rio Janeiro in Brazil, and pub- 

ished in the New York Farmer for 1828, at pages 
105, 106 and 107; 3rd, condensed publication of 
all the striking facts developed and published by 
you, on the properties and uses of carbonate of 

ime; 4th, an equally interesting abridgement of 
all that has heen known and shown by you, rela- 
tive to the importance of irrigation. It strikes me 
that the Southern Agricultural Convention should 
appoint a speciai committee to consider and report 
on the. advantages and expediency of improving 
all their poorest soils by calcurbonating them ; and 
for that purpose the committee cannot find any 
text book as valuable as your comprehensive ‘ Es- 
say on Calcareous Manures,’ which, by the by, I 
consult every week. Next in importance, for im- 
proving their poorest soils, it seems to me, would 


Thus it appears that the entire body of soil (1! 
soil it can be called) of this extensive and very re- 
markable region is composed almost exclusively 
of the very substance which is almost universally 
and entirely deficient throughout the lands of #! 
the great Atlantic slope, from the St. Lawrence 
to the Savannah. And, if not understood and 
remedied, the superabundance of calcareous eatll 
in the one case, is as sure to cause and maintaid 
sterility, as its total absence does in the other. 
The most barren earth cf each of these gre 
regions would be the best of manures for the other; 
and hereafter vessels will be profitably employe 
in thus exchanging these earths, which thoug! 
worse than worthless in their native position, b 
come rich manures, and the producers of perme 





nent fertility, by merely exchanging places. 
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sae sik © ® ° *,* 
Dr. Perrine is correct in his supposition that 


after a short course of tillage, the present small 

roductive power of these excessively calcareous 

soils will be destroyed and lost; and then they 

will probably remain for ever alter barren, naked, 

and uninhabitable ‘sand banks,” which designa- 

tion is already applied by unobservant or igno- 
rant voyagers to some of these islets which scarce- 
ly have a grain of sand in their composition. 
Knowledge of the subject of calcareous manures 
and earth would be scarcely less important for this 
peculiarly calcareous region (and also the south- 
ern prairie lands in general, ) where the abundance 
of this earth is the greatest evil in the soil, than in 
the other great region where itis altogether want- 
ing, and to obtain it, is the great desideratum for 
the defective soils. 

The suggestion made in the foregoing commu- 
nication of the need of a ‘‘condensed publication 
of all the striking facts developed and published on 
the use of carbonate of lime,” has before been 
under consideration. The object will hereafter 
be best reached by another and much extended 
edition of the ‘ Essay on Calcareous Manures,’ in 
which will be embraced all the interesting and va- 
luable facts which have been observed or estab- 
lished since the publication of the last edition. 

—Ep. F. R. 


GEARY’S PATENT COAL. 


From the Mechanics’ Magazine. 


The formation of an artificial fuel has for some 
time past occupied no emall portion of the attention 
of scientific minds. ‘The high price of the natural 
mineral—the great space it requires for stowage 
—the quantity of its refuse and the nuisance of its 
smoke, were amongst the disadvantages which it 
was sought to be overcome by some artificial com- 
bination of combustible matters. Wehave from 
lime to time published accounts of the various pa- 
tented methods of manufacturing artificial fuel and 


coal, and of various experimental usings thereol 


for steam engines and other purposes, to which we 
have now to add, the particulars relating to another 
composition invented by Mr. Stephen Geary the 
architect. 

Mr. Geary’s artificial coal consists of a mixture 


of the following ingredients :—First, about halt’ of 


small coal, or coal-dust ; second, pitch, or bitumi- 
hous matter obtained from coal, or other mineral! 
or vegetable tar; third, coal or coke cinders, pow- 
dered peat, or bark of trees, sawdust or tan ; fourth, 
Powered clay, freestone, chalk, plaster, earth, 
sind, or other earthy matters; and lastly, abouta 
fortieth-part of some acid—sulphuric acid, as the 
cheapest, is that which is used by Mr. Geary. 

he coal is manufactured in the following man- 
her :—T he pitch is to be melted in a pot, and the 
cinders gradually introduced—stirring constantly. 
The powdered clay is next to be added gradually, 
then one-half of the small coal; as soon as these 


— _— -—--— 





good heat during the operation—the acid is to be 
poured in, and well stirred through. An efferves- 
cence will in a short time take place, producing a 
froth on the surface of the mixture ; and as soon 
as this appears, add the remainder of the small 
coal. Thamixture of the ingredients having been 
completed, the fluid :nass. must be keptin a state 
of agitation by stirring until the whole is well and 
equally heated. ‘The mixture may then be run 
into moulds of any desired shape. When the 
mixture has become partially cool, pressure or 
beating may be applied in order to compress the 
blocks of fuel into as small a compass as possible. 
The pressure or beating is not essential, except in 
cases Where the coal is intended to be used ag 
steam-boat fuel, where stowage room is valuable. 
The ingredient in this composition, which is 
new, and from the action of which on the other 
component parts, the beneficial qualities of Mr. 
Geary’s fuel result, is the acid; and he claims this 
addition of an acid or acids to the other matters 
which have all been used belore, as constituting 
his patent. 

Some specimens of coal thus manufactured were 
eubmitted to Professor Brande for his examination 
and opinion, who reported as follows :— 

‘That it burns well, kindles readily, and has 
most of the characters of some of the bituminous 
coals. It undergoes combustion rather more ra- 
pidly than the ordinary Newcastle coal, but ap- 
pears to give out as much heat ond to forma 
brisk, agreeable, and efficient fire, and I apprehend 
no objection to it on the score of smell, dust, smoke, 
svot or ashes, and it is entirely free from any qual- 
ity prejudicial to health. 

‘I have no doubt that it might be available in 
the manufacture of gas and coke, but whether 
economically or not is aquestion which I have no, 
means ol determining. 
‘** Accurately to ascertain the relative value of: 
this fuel, as compared with the ordinary varieties 
of coal, would require a series of experiments upon 
a larger scale than I have been enabled to under- 
take, but from the trials which [ have made of it, 


kinds of coal, and if so, the greater number of its 
applications to inferior purposes are matters of 
comparatively little moment,” 

Mr. Squire (chemist in ordinary to her Majesty) 
also reports very favorably of its merits in the 
following terms :— 

‘*[ have examined the properties of the patent 
coal, which you placed in my hands for that pur- 
pose, and have to report that it makesa cheerful 
fire in the open grate, the temperature of the room 
being more steadily increased, and the maximum 
of heat longer retained by it than with common 
coal, and although it does not throw out so violent 
a heat as the best screened coals, yet it has the 
advantage, il left alone, of continuing to burn till all 
is consumed to ashes, leaving no cinders; it is 
entirely {ree from any unpleasant smell, and when 
burnt in close vessels it yields nearly the same 
quantity of coke as the best coa!s do, and the gas 
given off burns with great brilliancy.” 

These favorable opinions, we are happy to be 
able to say, have been confirmed by subsequent 
experience. The Commercial Steam-boat Compa- 
ny, in consequence of the beneficial result of some 
experiments they made, have adopted it for the 





Matters are well amalgamated—being kept at a 


use of their vessels. One experiment was in work- 


it appears to me to compete with the superior. 
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ing the engines of the Prince George steam-boai 
from London-bridge to Chatham, Sheerness, and 
Southend. The same weight of Mr. Geary’s coal 
was taken on board that was usually consumed in 
a trip to Chatham of common coal, and there was 
found to be sufficient to work the engines as far as 
Gravesend on the return voyage. Another trial 
was in the Duchess of Kent steamer. ‘The quan- 
tity of common coal usually burnt by this vessel 
in a voyage to Ramsgate is five tons; she per- 
formed the voyage with three tons and a half of 
Mr. Geary’s Patent Coal. The price paid for the 
common coal by the Commercial Company was 
twenty-three shillings per ton. ‘I'he cost of the 
patent coal is eighteen shillings per ton. From 
this there appears an enormous saving in cost, in 
stowage room and in weight. 

There are other advantages besides these which 
it is important to mention: the captains and engi- 
neers of the boats state that there are hardly any 
ashes left after combustion ; no clinkers; only a 
light white vapoury smoke ; and that the labor of 
stoking is much reduced. 

We also understand that coke manufactured 
from the article has been used with great success 
on some of the railways, particularly the eastern 


counties. . 
An extensive manulactory has been erected for 


a 
the mangold-wurtzel or scarcity root, and the Si! 
sian or sugar beet. Pi 

The piece of ground on which the experimen 
was made consisted of about one and One-thin 
acres of land, which had been ploughed the pre 
ceding fall with a two-horse plough, as @ prepara. 
tion for Indian corn. The soil was of good quaj. 
ly, part of it a sandy loam, part clayey. About 
the 20th of April a light dressing of well rote) 
manure was scattered over the thinner parts of jt. 
alter which it was well ploughed with a two-hore 
plough ; a coulter (also drawn by two horses ag 
deep as it could be forced into the earth) following 
in each furrow immediately afier the plough, so a3 
to break and open the subsoil. An iron-tootheg 
rake drawn by two horses, followed ‘til! the agi 
was well pulverized, and in fine tilth. Small lists 
or ridges were formed at intervals of about two 
and a half feet, by throwing together two furrows 
of a one-horse plough, over which a hand rake 
Was drawn, to smooth them and throw off the 
clods; these lists were opened (with a pointed 
stick drawn along there by the hand, somewhat 
like a rake handle reversed) to the depth of about 
one and a half inches, the seed dropped into them 
from the hand, at intervals of four to six inches, 
one seed in a place, and covered shallow with fine 
earth. ‘The seeds were prepared for planting by 





the production of this patent fuel, in the neighbor- 
hood of Bow, and another is in preparation at | 
Gravesend. Judging from the foregoing state- | 
ments, we may venture to predict an extensive 
demand (or this new article of commerce. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NORTH ANNA AGRI- 
CULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


By a resolution of the North Anna Agricultural 
Association I have been requested to forward for 
publication the inclosed communication on the cul- 
tivation of the beet and mangold-wurizel. 

{ also send the following resolutions of the as- 
sociation on the lamented death of Judge Buel, 
late ediior of the ‘ Cultivator.’ 


‘“‘ Resolved, that the public-spirited, able, and 
successful exertions of Judge Buel, late editor of 
the ‘ Cultivator,’ to improve the agriculture of the 
country, have merited the highest praise, and en- 
titled him to the gratitnde ol! every friend of agri- 
culture, and that this association deplores his death 
as a public loss. 

Resolved, as a testimonial of the estimation in 
which we held him, and of’ our regret for his loss, 
that these resolutions be transmitted to the ‘ Culti- 
vator’ and the Farmers’ Register, for publication.” 

W. Hotuapay, Secretary. 


On beet culture. 


Communicated to the North Anna Association for the attain- 
ment of knowledge on agricultural subjects. 


The cultivation of roots for feeding stock is be- 
ginning to attract that attention which it so justly 
merits; and in furtherance of the objects of our 
association, I will communicate the result of an ex- 
periment which | made the last season in raising 





steeping them twelve hours in warm water satu. 
rated with salt-petre, and then rolling them in 
plaster-of-Paris. ‘The weather was dry and 
windy for several weeks alter planting, and about 
half the seed failed to vegetate; they vegetated 
best where the soil was moist and clayey. As 
soon as the plants attained sufficient size, they 
were thinned by hand go as to stand at from eight 
to twelve inches apart in the drills, those pulled 
up being transplanted to the vacant spaces ; owing 
to the drought, but few of these lived, and the few 
that lived did not thrive or grow well. From the 
planting and transplanting together, about two- 
thirds of an acre stood, of which rather more than 
half was sugar-beet, the rest mangold-wurizel. 
The crop was worked once with the hand-hoe 
while the plants were very small, (the weeds and 
grass being carefully pulled away at the same 
time by the hand from immediately around the 
young beets, ) and twice afierwards with the single 
plough (a wing-coulter, ) and the hand-hoe. Here, 
as in the greater part of Virginia, the season was one 
of unusual drought,corn yielding generally not more 
than from three-filths to two-thirds of an average 
crop; and during the summer I thought my crop 
of roots would be a total failure; but as the fall 
approached, it became more seasonable, and then 
the crop improved rapidly. On the 23rd October, 
I took them up to seed the land in wheat, and to 
my surprise harvested more than five hundred 
bushels of fine roots, besides four or five ox-catt 
loads of tops, on which my hogs fed kindly. The 
crop succeeded best where the soil was clayey and 
moist; and I have found the roots excellent feed lor 
both cattle and hogs. ‘lhe opinion has been !re- 
quently advanced that the climate of Virginia's 
unsuited to root crops, being too subject to drough's; 
but my experience of the past season assures Me; 
that to raise the beet and mangold-wurtzel, a fait 
trial is all that is needed. My roots were worth 
more than any grain crop I could have raised 08 
the land; and though the relative product of the 
two kinds cultivated was not accurately ascet 
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rained, 4 think the difference inconsiderable ; while 
the beet is much heavier in proportion to its bulk 
than the mangold, and probably contains more 

harine matter, itis also more easily preserved 
through the winter ; and on the whole I incline to 
give it the preference. 

A good drill-barrow would have saved me much 
labor in planting; and if the seed had been steeped 
longer they would have vegetated better. A friend, 
on whom I entirely rely, informed me that he 
steeped a few seed, and kept them moist in a bag 
covered with earth till they sprouted before plant- 
ing, and scarely one of them failed to grow well. 
{{ this communication shall encourage others to 
iry the root culture, it will not have been made in 
vain. Joun Y. Houiapay. 


THE MARL BEDS NEAR NEWBERN. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Newbern, N. C. Aug. 30th, 1839. 

Dear S1r—Accompanying this letter, | have 
transmitted to you three specimens of marl, or 
calcareous matter, found on my farm on Neuse 
River, about twenty-two miles up the same, from 
this place. The specimen marked, No. 1, is very 
abundant, and seems to run in veins through that 
portion of my field nearest the river. I tappeda 
vein of iton the side of a hill which terminated 
very abruptly in a meadow, and pursuing the same, 
found that it run through a large field at various 
depths ; and in several places it appeared above 
the soil, in the field. This section of Craven 
county, bordering on the Neuse River, is inclined 
to be of a limestone formation, and in many places, 
both on the banks of the river, and in the interior, 
there are large masses of the rotten limestone to be 
found, which as yet have never been applied to 
any useful purpose. As you ascend the river, its 
banks disclose different formations of limestone ; 
there are fine specimens in some places of what 
istermed the shell rock, from which “ hand-mill 
stones”? are manufactured, and are extensively 
used in the country to grind corn into meal, and 
hominy. There are, also, good specimens of the 
more solid rock, with now and then very exten- 
sive formations of the shell marl, such as the spe- 
cimen No. 1, and combinations of the oyster shells 
with other calcareous matter. The other speci- 
mens, No. 2 and 3, are found in extensive forma- 
tions On my farm, but are more or less combined 
witha hard limestone rock, which make them 
more difficult of access, and require more labor to 
dig them from the soil or earth. With all the ad- 
vantages which the Neuse River presents, of its 


extensive beds of marl, | believe that not one of 


our planters have as yet derived any benefit from 
them, or applied the marl to their lands with any 
good practical benefit; this has arisen not so 
much from a want of knowledge of its good ef- 
fects, but in a great measure from our ignorance 
in its application, and also from fear that we might 
rather produce an injury than a good to our lands. 


here are portions of our lands in the vicinity of 
these limestone formations, constituting a sort. of 


ridge, running parallel with the river, which are 
Sttongly impregnated with lime, as is obvious by 
the rocks peering above the ground in some places 
‘nthe fields, and the effect produced by the same, 


— 


both upon the feet of the laborers and horses- 
Back of these lands, there are oak and pine lands, 
in which there does not appear to be any lime, vor 
are any of the effects of it discovered. ‘These 
lands afford a large supply of both vegetable mat- 
ter and swamp and marsh mud, which also con- 
tains a large quantity of vegetable matter. I will 
however, reserve a more particular description of 
the limestone formations of the Neuse, &c., and 
the character of our lands, for a future le‘ter, and 
proceed to trespass upon the ready willingness 
which you have always evinced to afford the de- 
sired information, to your many querists. I should 
be glad to know what per cent. of lime the va- 
rious specimens of marl which I have sent you 
will afford, and which you consider best to be ap- 
applied to such lands as [ have described above. I 
forgot also to mention that the low grounds of the 
Neuse are overflowed every year, and on the sub- 
sidence of the waters, there is left a rich alluvion, 
which, combined with the leaves which have fal- 
len for successive years, forms an undecayed com- 
bination of mud and leaves, that [have thought 
might be made a very rich manure, with the ac- 
tion of lime upon it. Will a combination of either 
of the specimens of marl which I have sent yoy 
with this undecayed matter, make a valuable ma- 
nure forourlands? If so, in what way and in 
what proportions should it be prepared? How 
would our swamp mud mixed with either of the 
specimens of marl answer for manure, and what 
would be its probable effects on our lands the first 
year, and how should that be prepared? Can we 
convert our extensive beds of rotien limestone to 
any good practical agricultural purposes ? In fine, 
{ do not consider that there is any merit in saying 
to you that [ have no practical knowledge in rela- 
tion to the use and application of marl, and that I 
am anovice and sciolist in agricultural matters, 
and as ‘misery is said to love company,” I find 
that my neighbors are all in the same predicament, 
and that [ can derive no information from them on 
the subject—this must be my apology for trespass- 
ing on your valuable time, and likewise for seek- 
ing answers to queries which [ have no doubt you 
will deem very trite and common, and rather 
schoolboyish, fora farmer. Would the application 
of either of the specimens of marl sent, to such 
lands as I have described, unaided by any other 
matter, be productive of much benefit? As a 
large district of country is interested in obtaining 
information in relation to the marl I send you, 
your views in general in relation to it, would be 
very acceptable indeed. 
Very sgn | yours, 
James W. Bryan. 


The three specimens of marl which accompa- 
nied the above letter, have been carefully ana- 
lyzed, so far as it regarded their calcareous ingre- 
dient, or proportion of carbonate of lime. 

No. 1, consisting principally of loose small 
shells, and fragments of shells, yielding 66 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime. 

No. 2, apparently of firm texture, or hard marl 
—62 per cent. 

No. 3, still harder—75 per cent. 








As the best mode of answering the other in. 
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quiries of our correspondent, we have sent him 
the § Essay on Calcareous Manures.’—Ebp. F. R. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
"THE CASE STATED, AS TO THE FITNESS 


THIS COUNTRY FOR SILK CULTURE. 
MENT OF A DIALOGUE, 


OF 
FRAG- 


Con. ‘It is absurd to expect to produce silk in 
the United States to profit. ! 
the raising a few worms by some otherwise idle 
female of the family, nor the reeling and twisting 
the product into sewing silk, for home use, or at 
most to supply the tailors and sempstresses of the 
neighborhood. Such employment If say nothing 
against. It may serve as amusement; and, com- 
paratively, may even yield some profit, as any 
species of productive industry is better than abso- 
lute idleness. But as to competing with the 
French, [talians, and Chinese silk-growers, in the 
markets of the world, it is too ridiculous for serious 
consideration. The weight and bulk of silk are 
#0 small compared to its value, that its transporta- 
tion to the remotest parts of the world would 
scarcely add one per cent. to its cost. So that dis- 
tance from market is of noaccount. Putting aside 
foreign markets, where our silk producers would 
have to meet others on more equal ground, in our 
own markets they would have to compete with 
foreign growers, whose hired labor, and products 


I am not speakiug of 





to silk-culture would absoutely cost nothing ; 
therefore, it is certain that no hired labor elsew 
can be cheaper. These new workers (but old 
eaters and consumers,) are the aged slaves f 
both sexes, females nursing infants, and boys re 
girls too small for field labor. And besides this 
kind of labor, which costs nothing, that of Many 
others could be added, both bond and free, whoe 
present employments yield so little, that even {iyi 
wages at silk-culture would be a gaintul chang. 
** But though Jabor is certainly an important ej. 
ment of the cost of silk, it is not the only one tha: 
deserves to be counted. There are three impor. 
tant elements of the cost of raw or reeled gi\j 
The first, and the most important in Europe, apj 
the all-important in China, is the land necegsap, 
for the buildings, and the growth of the mulberry 
trees. In Lombardy, the best silk country in By. 
rope, the mere annual rent is usually far greater 
than the fee-simple of the land equally productive 
can be purchased for in Virginia; or the greater 
cost of land there may be safely estimated at % 
times as much as ours. In China, the value of 
land is very far greater than anywhere in Europe; 
and of course, so much the greater there is tha 
element of cost. So dear is land in China that jt 
is there economical to substitute the labor of men 
for beasts of burden or draught. The plough is 
but little used in their very perlect tillage, and the 
streets of their great cities and villages are gene. 
rally so narrow as not to permit the use of wheel 
carriages. Inimense numbers of families dwel! 


of labor, had cost them but the tenth or twentieth | permanently in boats on the rivers, because they 


of the ordinary price of labor in this country. 


Aj cannot pay the rent of a dwelling spot on land; 


peasant in Languedoc, or Lombardy, will labor | and they even cultivate vegetables on ratis of ban- 
day afier day for the daily wages of ten cents, and | boo covered with earth. Couceive then the euor- 


may even lay up half of that, as in general bread 
alone is his cheap food. But even that labor is 
high compared to the rate in China. There, a 
a cent or two will pay for the day’s labor of a wo- 
man, if not of a man. Nay, a handlul of rice 
will sometimes be thankfully received by the 
starving laborer for the unceasing toil of a whole 
day. And itis against such odds as these that 
this country is to contend in the silk markets of 
the world! Before this can be done successtully, 
ou must persuade the industrious and well-fed 
aborers of the northern states to be content with 
the small wages and the meagre fare of the Italian, 
and the lazy laborer of the south, whether white 
or black, to toil and to starve with the Chinese.” 
Pro. ‘LT admit, that in regard to the cheapness 
of labor compared to Europe, and still more to 
‘China, we shall be at disadvantage, though not to 
the extent youckaim. Your comparison of labor 
might be correct, if able-bodied men in this coun- 
try were the laborers required for silk-culture. But 
dear as their labor certainly is, the wages of {e- 
males are generally very low—and the infirm, the 
very old, and the very young, (all however useful 
for feeding worms, ) work not at all, and of course 
earn nothing at employments now existing. A 
vast amount of cheap labor can be obtained from 
these sources. But in Virginia, where you sup- 
pose oor principal labor, that of slaves, to be the 
dearest in the world, we have, in fact, labor suita- 
ble for silk-culture that is even cheaper than in 
China. There are but few landholders who have 
not some slaves, who do no work, and who are 
maintained at precisely as much coat as those who 
do labor. All the labor that these idlers could give 





| 
| 





mous expense of landed capital required to de- 
vote even a few acres of a farm to the growth of 
mulberry trees! A third element of cost is the 
construction of the cocoonery and other necessary 
buildings and fixtures. I am not enough ac- 
quainted with European prices to compare with 
them on this head. But there is no doubt but that 
this part of the expense, (being principally of tim- 
ber and coarse materials,) is also cheaper in this 
country. 

‘‘'Thus, then, while one of the three elements 
of the whole expense ol’ silk-culture would gene- 
rally be the most costly here, the other two would 
be cheaper, and the moet important of them greatly 
cheaper. Andso much the most important of the 
three elements is the land, that, taking all to 
gether, there can be little doubt but that all the 
elements of cost combined, will be less in Virginia 
than in France, Italy, or even in China. The 8v- 
periority of a country in one of these respec!s 
amounts to nothing, if it be counterbalanced by 
as much inferiority in the others. [tis the balance 
of combined advantages, in all the three elemen's 
of cost, that must show which country is bes 
adapted for silk-culture ; and that balance I am 
confident we possess. 

‘‘ Besides—the amount of out-door labor neces 
sary, and of time for preparation, are now reduce 
to one-fourth of what was before required, by the 
introduction of the new many-stalked mulberty. 
It is true that the old silk-countries will also avail © 
this benefit ; but every general and equal dinun 
tion of labor (which is our heaviest expense 
serves to lessen relatively our only disadvantag® 

«“ Again—expenses are incurred in proportion ” 
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the numbers of worms to be fed, and not accord- | more or less dried, used as barn-yard or way lit- 
ing to the final or usual success of the rearing, If| ter; and thus become incorporated with the ma- 


jhalf the worms die in their last feeding age, from|nure. On such applications, a free use of the 


the eflects of bad climate, (as is more usual than |gand of the sea-shore is also made, intermixed 
otherwise in France,) the cost of food is but little | with it, if intended for a clay soil, for several rea- 
lessenedy and the trouble and perplexity of the cul- }sons—on account of its saline humidityyand the 
turist fully as much increased by his loss of half his | known attraction for moisture of stony or eilicious 
stock, and of course haif the full product. In our; substances snce wet with salt waver sol the su- 
far superior climate, asin China, such losses will | perior lafluence of sea-sand (in which of course 
very rarely occur ; and therefore, even ifthe whole | no claygs to be found) above ordinary sand, in 
cost of feeding a certain number of worms were | amending the composition of a clay soil; on ac- 
equal, the product obtained would be greater in| count of the frequent admixture with beach sand, 
this country than in France, where the average | of the granulations or particles of minute sea- 
mortality and loss of worms is so much greater. | shells, which the [rictional action of the sea on its 
And the quality of the producf, (as is already {stones break up, aud intermixes with it; and also 
well established fact,) will be superior, as well as | of the operation of the sand on the vegelable sub- 
the quantity. ‘stances brought into contact with it by the tread of 
“A dry atmosphere, the security of, mulberry | cattle, and which the acute angles of the sandy 
leaves from late frosts—ij) short, a good silk cli- | pebbles cut and divide, thus accelerating the divi- 
mate—though not an element ol cost, is eminently ' sion of the vegetable matter, and hastening its pre- 
an element of success in rearing silk-worms. We | paration as a manure. 
possess such a climate, in common with the Chi- | Sea-weed is also in some instances wind- dried, 
nese and the ‘Turks of Asia Minor; and such as | with little or no fermentation, and thus used for 
is not enjoyed in any part of western Europe. It | littering horses and cattle, thence finding its wa 
is the possession of this great advantage, still | to the manure heap. This practice is well etpheh 
more than cheap labor, that enables the Chinese! with such surplus as may be gathered over and 
to make the cheapest silk on the dearest land and | above ull the farming supply that can be ploughed 
food in thelworld ; and the indolent and negligent | in green, which has ever been considered, else- 
Turk of Asia Minor to compete with the intelli- | where than here, the best course with every de- 
gent and industrious Huropean.” iscription, except that particular species of the 
Fuci class known as the zoslera marina (wrack 
grass,) a long (say two or three feet) flat leaf or 
spear, a sixteenth of an inch wide, which, ia the 
ON SEA-WEED. ‘heap, hangs together in large masses. ‘This is 
‘more difficult to decay than the rest; but when 
From the Cultivator. | short, answers a very useful object, over and above 
Wheat-Sheaf Farm, Staten Island, ‘its saline and vegetable properties as an amenda- 
September 16ih, 1839. |tor of the texture of clays, in which its detached 
J. Buet, Esq.—Dear Sir—In your last num- | short pieces will remain visible for many years, 
der, you expressed a wish “ to receive a commu- | dividing its particles. ‘This weed could be readily 
nication from some person familiar with the sub- | aud expeditiously broken or cut fine by a horse- 
ject, as to the best mode of preparing sea-weed, | power operation and machine, similar to the teeth 
and of applying it to the soil.” [ willnot say that | and concave and convex of the common thrasher ; 
lam myseli as familiar, as I may become on fur-|and then that too would be best ploughed in 
ther experience, with the best mode; though 1 | green. Its length entire would render the opera- 
have read much of it, and, as attentively as I | tion of ploughing it in, if at all possible, extreme- 
could, have noticed the prastical coincidence of ly difficult, and then it would remain undivided by 
what | have read with the result of my own, and | decay too long for free tillage. 
the usual neighboring modes of using it; and I Although I, for my own part, entirely disagree 
believe I have read esseniia'ly all that can be} with the practice, so often urged, of applying lime, 
found published, as the result of practice or science, | out of the earth, to vegetable manures which have 
in relation to it. : been cured, or in any way deprived of their succu- 
On ‘turning to page 135 of your same number, | lence or mucilage, or animal manures or subsian- 
among the very excellent observations of Henry | ces in any shape, I would use it freely with all 
R, Madden, Esq., of Edinburgh, we find much | kinds of the sea-weed while green; because the 
of what may be said of it. The sea-weeds of lime in that contact will become effectually divest- 
the coasts of Scotland and Ireland are, no doubt, | ed of all its causticity, be thus readily fitted for im- 
in Most respects, similar to ours. Those of onr| mediate action on vegetable growth and the soil, 
Coast, as well as theirs, fall within the general bo- and will by its heat overcome the check to fermen- 
tanical deseriptions of Alga, Fuci, and Conferve. | tation which the saline impregnation of the weed 
lhe similitudes may be traced distinctly in Lou- | gives tothem. If the heap in this state be occa- 
Jon, where the forms of the entire plants are {sionally wet, it will aid the operation by prevent- 
given, ing the excessive heat which the lime would en- 
Though beneficial to a sandy soil of good compo- | gender. . 
sition, they have been found, I believe, mostly co} Lime, as I understand it, not only betters the 
‘oaclay, and well calculated to divide its tena- | texture of a clay soil, but its causticity particular- 
‘lous or adhesive qualities. They are here usu- |ly is destructive of any acidily init; and so are 
ally ploughed in with ordinary manures, after they | the saline parts of the sea-weed, as I believe, and 
have become dry and short, through the limited | propose explaining presently. Perhaps before the 
lermentation spontaneously occurring in the sea- | causticity of the lime is exhausted by a contact 
nee OOP 5 ae afier they have been taken thence, | with green vegetable fermentation, or with the 
or. VI[—S87 
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soil, but assuredly afier, its greatest use is as_a| variety is known by the name of barilla; an in” 
stimulant or solvent of the vegetable or animal | ferior kind, known by the name of kelp, ig pre- 
manures within the evil, and for whatever of pab-| pared {rom sea-weeds on the northern shores of 
ulum may be requisite to the fibre or rigidity of Scotland, and may be so any where it is to be 
the plant in sustaining itself against the influence | found. ‘The purest barilla always contains potas. 
of winds while attaining its maturity. We/sa and soda, and the chlorides of potassium an; 
have a familiar exemplification of the action of sodium; each of which, though perhaps most prof. 
lime on dried vegetable substances, on boards and | tably etaployed in the manufacture of soap an4 
pickets. The minute splinters left in boards by | glass, would if applied asa manure to the go! 
the teeth of the saw, if soggy or prone torotting, | operate powerlully, and at the same time, from jj, 
whitewashed, become hard and indurated, and | strong alkaline influence, serve as a solvent to 
seem checked in their progress 10 decay by the | other manuring substances in the soil. 
lime, and the wood is perfectly solid. The same| I believe the sea-weed, though best in this point 
result will be visible if it be applied while yet caus- | of view if ploughed in green, even in its dry state, 
tic to dried hay or straw. When lime is brought] «corrective of the acidity of a soil. On a field, 
immediately in contact with animal substances, | the soil of which was probably the poorest of my 
as with oils, it corrodes and solidifies them ; with | farm, and in which | was preparing to put rye, my 
animal juices, it assails and operates similarly on | caris had deposited some green sea-weed in heaps, 
them, leaving nothing but thc mere aqueous fluid ; | with the intention of spreading it before plough. 
with animal flesh, it checks its putrefactive pro-|ing. A want of time prevented the execution of 
gress, and as it were petrifies it; with effluvia, it | this purpose in the way proposed, and it was thin- 
absorbs it. The chemists say, probably with truth, | ned with a fork around the small heaps as it lay, 
what the lime takes up, or renders insoluble, in| afier it had become dry, and ploughed in with the 
time it will give back again. This, though true | manure for the field. Asthe crop grew, the grain 
as to a part of the substance imbibed, may or may | rose in its growth most visibly within the circum. 
not be as to much of it ; but if even so, it should | ference of the sea-weed thus spread around the 
be recollected that the object of applying manure | heaps, and so much so as to be remarked by all 
is to benefit the first, as well as the future crops ; | about the farm, and to leave no doubt of its influ- 
and the first is dependent entirely, whatever may |ence. The next year, as the grass came in suc- 
be the supply put into the soil, upon that portion of | ceeding the rye, some sorrel was seen generally 
the manure which is immediately soluble; and if} over the field, but none was visible within the cir- 
that be held in suspenee by the lime, the first crop | cumference of the sea-weed; and the grass, in 
at least will suffer. ‘This not unfrequently hap- | comparison with the rest of the field, was visibly 
pens with the farmer asto his manure. For the | improved, and yet continues so. The sea-weei 
want of an admixture of a portion which is rea- | used on this occasion was of the species familiarly 
dily soluble, his crops come up ahead of the ma- | known by the name of chowder ; a very thin leal, 
nure, and leave him to suppose it not so effectual | very aqueous, and prone to rapid decay. 
as he had anticipated ; an argument, by the by,! ‘The principal kinds in use as a manuring ma 
for blending manure with the soil before its mois- | terial on my shore, and generally in this vicinity, 
ture is assailed and evaporated by the drying in- | are the zostera marina above alluded to, (some- 
fluence.of the sun, and for that humectation which | times called, here and in England, wrack grass;) 
could be given to it from a reservoir in or about | the chowder also before named, and rock weed. 
the barn-yard for the liquids, and an admixture of'| There is also occasionally intermixed a dark brown, 
it atthe moment of taking it out for use. But 1} broad, long and gelatinous leaf, the name of which 
am digressing. To return: as to sea-weeds-— [I do not know. 

1 would then first, use them green, as faras my| Sea-weed, particularly the latter and rock weed, 
farming wants might require or permit. are eaten with avidity by swine ; and where con- 

Next, if the supply be sufficiently extensive, I tinual access is had by them to it, will promote 
(with me it probably is 800 two-ox cart loads an- | their growth and fatten them, though the flesh 's 
nually,) { would use it liberally as litter in every | far from palatable, if they are not fatted, for two 
and any shape about my stables, cattie stalls, hog | or three months be(ore killing, exclusively on other 
pens, barn-yards and muck roads; and that too | food better fitted for putting good flesh on them. 
iN Opposition to common practice, as far as practi- | Some farmers give them little else, up to withiu 
cable, while green ; because, it will be perceived ‘that period of fatting time. When thus permit 
by those who use it, that as (with the wrack grass | ted, however, to range for food on the sea-shore, 
more visibly) the weeds dry, a white efflorescence | they feed exclusively on muscles and such shell: 
of salt gathers upon the surface, which rains wash | fish as they can crush with theie teeth, are fond o! 
away, and this salt is one of its most valuable | fish generally, and particularly so of the deserip- 
ome. If, while passing from its green state, | tion known as horsefeet. 
ts succulent, mucilaginous and saline properties| The wrack-grass sea-weed may also be used a 
escape into the materials for manuring, which envi- | a thatch, and formsa more durable defence again* 
ron it, the vegetable remains of the weed, divest- | the violent winds and heavy rains than straw. 
ed of ite natural juices, will, in escaping, serve as| ‘The latter also is used as a substitute for horse- 
an absorbent of other useful liquids brought in con- | hair in stuffing mattresses and furniture. [or this 
tact with it. ; purpose, it is carefully washed twice in fresh wa- 

A third, and very beneficial mode of using sea- | ter, and then dried quickly, the intermixture © 
weed, is by incineration. Reduced to ashes, its! other sea grasses less fitted for the purpose beit 
properties become concentrated, and it is both | picked out. 

werful as a manure and useful commercially.| [tis very convenient and effectual for sheltering 
Phe carbonate of soda of commerce is obtained | a manure heap from the drenching of rains, at! 
by lixiviating the ashes of sea-weed. The best | protecting it from solar. heat; for covering plan’ 
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in gardens, vegetables left in garden grounds, 
buried for winter keeping ; or for young trees, to 
protect them from the rigorous frosts of the wintry 
season. and for a variety of purposes about farm- 
ing buildings. 

An opinion of the practical estimate of its util- 
ily may be formed from the fact, that for manur- 
ing purposes, it is carted in Ireland to the distance 
ul forty-five miles inland {rom the sea-coast. 

Ezra L’ Hommedieu, Esq. formerly senator from 
Suffolk, a very intelligent and skilful agriculturist 
of his day, in a communication made to the Agri- 


—— 


or | Ti 





gan moss or lichen, in consumptive or pulmona- 
ry complaints, is well known every where. 

The transparent edible nests of the East-India 
swallow, so much in repute at the luxurious tablés 
of the rich in China and the East, are now gene- 
rally believed to be almost entirely composed of 
gelatinous fuci, and more especially gf the liche- 
noices. The plant also is in high estimation for 
the table in India. 

Of the halymenia palmaia (L. dulse;) both the 
tender stalks and young fronds are eaten fresh 
from the sea, commonly without any preparation. 


cultural Society of this State in 1791, says, “‘many | They are sometimes considered as forming a 


{farmers are of opinion that one load of sea-weed 
as a manure, is equal to a load of cow-yard ma- 
pure, for raising wheat.” And he says, “that 
within the two years then preceding, he had used 
more than 200 loads for wheat only, but he did not 
find it equal by five loads in thirty; that it was 
found in some respects superior to any other kind 
jor Indian corn, as it prevents worms and injur 
from drought ; that the preceding summer, muc 
Indian corn had been cut off by that means, but 
where the lands were manured by this weed, the 
corn was not affected.” 

It may not be amiss here, while quoting from 
this writer, whose authority is too well remember- 


ed to permit a question as to the authenticity of 


his statements, to notice what he says of the ma- 
nure of mud taken from salt water creeks and 
swamps, and in which the weed often grows :— 

‘Mud from the creeks on Long Island and on 
the sea-coast of some parts of Connecticut, has 
been made use of as a manure, with succese in 
some instances, when in others no benefit was 
experienced. ‘This is owing to their using two 
kinds of mud. In order to determine which is fit 
for manure, if you run a paddle or a pole into the 
mud, and it sticks so fast that it is with some diffi- 
culty you pull it out, you may determine that mud 
unfit for manure, it being only loam or clay soaked 
with water; but if your paddle or pole is drawn 
out easily, the mud. is fit for manure. This mud 
being taken out in the summer and exposed to the 
frost during winter, in the spring, becomes as fine 
as leached ashes, and is a good manure especially 
for grass; being spread on poor loamy land, it 
brings up white clover similar to ashes, though it 
takes a larger quantity.” 

To return particularly to sea-weed, and to direct 
attention to facts, which here have been little if at 
all noticed. There are many of the Fuci class of 
sea-weed which elsewhere are, and here may be- 
come edible. They are used as condiments by 
families living near the sea-coast in other coun- 
tries, and by the poor, because in seasons of scar- 
city they furnish articles of resource as a food. 

here are numerous species employed in gar- 
dening as manures. 

The laminaria saccharina (sweet fucus or sea- 
beet) is sometimes boiled by the common people 
o: England asa pot herb. The Icelanders, Au- 
dubon says, boil it in milk to the consistence of 
pottage, and eat it witha spoon. ‘They are also 
said to soak it in fresh water, dry it in the sun, and 
then lay it up in wooden vessele. It soon becomes 
covered with a white efflorescence of salt, which 
has a sweetish taste, and in this state they eat it 
with butter. They algo feed their cattle with this 
species, 

The great value of the Iceland and of the Car- 





salad, but more generally are used as a whet.. It 
is said that the inhabitants of the Greek Islands 
are fond of this species, adding it to regouts and 
olios, to which it communicates a red color, and 
at the same time imparts some of its rich and ge- 
latinous qualities. The dried leaves infused in 
water exhale an odor somewhat resembling that 
of sweet violets, and they communicate that fla- 
vor to vegetables with which they are mixed. 
Lightfoot mentions that in the Isle of Skye in 
Scotland, it is sometimes used in fevers to promote 
erspiration, being boiled in water with a little 
utter. It is soft and limber, and does not become 
rigid in drying, being of a more loose texture than 
many other sea-weeds. 
The halymenia edulis (red dulse) is by many 


' preferred to the h. palmata, especially for cooking 


inthe frying pan. Like that species, its smell 
somewhat resembles sweet violets. 

Laminaria esculenta (badderlocks or henware). 
The midrib, stripped of its membrane, is the part 
chiefly eaten. In Orkney, the pinne are also eat- 
en under the name of pickles. 

Spherococcus ciliatus (ciliated dulse,) and la- 
minaria digitata (fingered dulse, sea girdle and 
hangers, ) are sometimes gathered and eaten, like 
the halymenia edulis, palmata, and other species. 

Laminaria digitata. In Scotland, the stem of 
this species is used for making handles to pruning 
knives. A pretty thick stem is selected, and cut 
into pieces about four inches long. Into these, 
while fresh, the blades are stuck; and as the stem 
dries, it contracts and hardens, closely and firmly 
embracing the hilt of the blade. hen these 
handles have become hard and shrivelled, and 
have been tipped with metal, they are hardly to 
be distinguished from hart’s horn. 

Chondria pinnatifida (pep r dulse,) in Scot- 
land,jis eaten along with the Halymenia palmata ; 
and in Iceland, it is used instead of spice. This 
species is common to Scotland, Iceland, the Red 
Sea, and the shores of Egypt. 

Floating fucus. The succulent fronds, Turner 
mentions, are selected and pickled like samphire ; 
and the young shoots are eaten as a salad, sea- 
soned with juice of lemons, pepper and vinegar. 

Ulva lactuca (lettuce leaves or oyster green). 
The thin green pellucid membranes, of which this 
vegetable is composed, are eaten raw as a salad, 
and esteemed a great delicacy by such as are ac- 
customed to the use of marine vegetables. 

Thus, sir, in answer to your wishes, I have 
given you what I know, or have read of sea- 
weeds, and their various uses and applications. It 
nay serve to show us that the vegetable kingdom 
of the ocean, if’ not as extensive as that of the 
dry land, hae at least ite treasures, not only to fer- 
tilize the earth, to minister to the weak and the 
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infirm, to feed the poor and the needy, but even to 
gratify and to satiate the ever-craving and the 
pampered appetites of the sensualist ; that as yet 
we have not learned fully or perhaps fairly to ap- 
preciate them, or this among the many bounties 
of an ever-good and an a‘l-wise Providence. 

Yours truly, 

W. A. Seevy. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
MILK. 


[From a correspondent in Europe] 
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These observations led them to examine the ya. 
rying qualities of milk on a more extensive scale 
as to the simple fact ofthe predominance of acid of 
alkali, and for this purpose they availed themselves 
of a test which mily be procured without difficulty 
from achemist. It is paper dipped in a solution ¢; 
| litmus. Hit be of good quality, the blue color 
will be changed to red by a fluid which isacid, 4 
‘tincture of the blue cabbage will detect acidity al. 
|s0, if it is sufficiently fresh, in the same way, 

_ During a voyage through Flanders, M. D’ Arce, 
in company with the celebrated chemist Gay Lus. 
sac, visited some of the best dairies, in which the 





It is gratifying to see, from the columns of your | cows are fed upon the meadows, and found the 


paper, t , 
gard to the quality of milk used in the city. It 
would seem as if no parent who reflects that the 
bones and muscles and constitutions of his chil- 
dren are composed from this very milk, could hesi- 


tate.toincur any expense, to make any efforts which | 


his circumstances permit, to ensure a supply of the 
very best material for his purpose. Even the most 
rigid economy requires it whether we think of the 
expense of a feeble family, or of the continued de- 


mands which they often make upon parents, even | 


after they are sent forth into the world, 1 cannot 
but hope that this feeling will even aid in the pro- 
motion of the northern rai!-roads, from which it is 
mostiruly observed the most effectual relief can be 
afforded. Ii may be said, indeed, that pure milk 
can be procured from the farms which abound in 
every direction from New York. But let it be re- 
membered it must be transported for several hours 
in conveyances which would serve admirably lor 
locomotive churns—which cannot fail to prepare the 
milk to become speedily sour, whatever may be its 
original quality, unless indeed it may have been 
ti ea diluted and whitened with lime water.— 
‘On a rail-road, it may be brought six times the dis- 
tance in the same period, and almost without per- 
ceptible motion; to say nothing of the greater se- 
curity of good food in places where grass is cheap- 
er than slops, oreven the mixture of decayed vege- 
tables and parings and remnants of salad, &c. 
which form the refuse of the kitchen, and which 
are so oflen procured as a dainty morsel for the 
cow, to be returned afierwards in the form of pure 
milk! : 

IT have recently met with a report addressed to 
the Medical Society of Paris, on the subject of milk, 
which shows the importance of procuring this food 
of children from the purest source, in a new 
Jight ; and proves that “distillery slops”’ are not 
the only thing injurious to its quality. Messrs. Pe- 
tit and D’Arcet, distinguished chemists in Paris, 
were led toexamine minutely the quality of differ- 
ent specimens of milk, from observing their very 
different effects upon children. Some that they 
exumined, and which they found to be speedily 
thrown up by the children in coagulated masses, 
was proved by chemical tests to have a predomi- 
nance of acidity, though it was not perceptible to 
the taste. Other portions which were well digest- 
ed, were proved to have a predominance of alkali, 
which is‘considered the natural condition of milk. 


On inquiry, it was found that the cows from which | 


at deep interest has been awakened in re- | milk without exception, to contain a predominance 


‘ofalkali. ‘They examined the milk of cows fed in 
‘the stall on turnips, the leaves of vegetables, &e. 
_ which were only allowed to pass two hoursa day 
‘in the meadows, and found it as uniformly acid, 

The same experiment was repeated in the gra. 
zing regions in the north of France, and uniformly 
with the same results. 

It would seem then to be fully ascertained, that 
pure and perfect milk can only be given by cows 
that pass the greater part of the day inthe mea- 
dows during the mild season, and that it cannot be 
furnished by cows which are fed upon the parings 
and tops of vegetables or other food than the grass- 
es, and are deprived of exercise—to say nothing 
of the pernicious effects of the distillery slops or 
the sour and putrid remnants of the kitchen. And 
yet this milk must be the staff of life of childhood— 
the staff of which its bones and sinews are formed; 
and its quality will do much in determining the lee- 
blenessor vigor of the next generation in your city. 
[t is too true that the impure and ofien infected air, 
and the limited exercise of children in a city—ad- 
ded to the incessant and intense excitement of its 
movement and bustle—while they often render 
childhood precocious, and youth premature, lead 
to decay equally premature in a generation taken 
tovether. But surely this is an additional reason 
for seeking the purest and best possible nourish- 
ment in order to counteract these inevitable causes 
of decline. 

I am surethat many a mother will thank me for 
adding that these chemists, on observing variations 
equally great in the digestion of children fed by 
ditlerent nurses, found the same difference in the 
quality of their milk—and that which was thrown 
up frequently coagu!ated, was uniformly sour then 
‘it was received—not to the taste always—but as 
itested by litmus paper. They observe that the 
child is not only deprived in this manner of suita- 
ble food, but he is obliged to call for it 40 or 50 
timesa day, in place of 4 or 5 times, and thus {a- 
‘ligues and injures her own stomach, without being 
nourished, and wearies and exhausts his nurse 80 
as to render the quality of the milk still worse.— 
Such a state of things, they say, ought immediate- 
‘ly to be remedied, and that it can ofien be done by 
giving the mother or nurse a more simple diet, oF 
by means of medicine, which a judicious physician 
can prescribe, among which they consider minute 
| doses of super-carbonate of soda the best. L 
But can nothing be done to paliate the evil unt! 














the first milk was obtained, were fed in the stable, | we can procure pure milk? M. D’Arcet made 
with remnants of vegetables as well as hay, andal- | the experiment in his own family of adding one 
most without movement—that the alkaline and | half'a grain of super-carbonate of soda to a pint 0 
healthy milk was from cows allowed to range and | milk from a city fed cow, and succeeded in render: 
feed in the meadows. ‘ing it harmless at least, and far more outritious.— 
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One of his children, so feeble that he despaired of'| Editor, afier having spent thirty of the best years 


being able to save him, was thus suitably nourish- 
ed, and grew up to vigorous heaith, by observing 


bo my life with the approbation of the public, you 


may think it is not a very pleasant reflection to 


daily the quality of the mother’s and finally of the | have so many hard names (without a cause) 
eow’s milk, and taking the proper measures to cor- | thrown in my face ; notwithstanding all that, has 
rect its defects. Now it will be incomparably bet- | been said both for, and against it, | am convinced 


ter to procure the pure mili of the grass fed cows 
onthe banks of the Hudson and on the hills of Con- 
necticut, than thus to feed the poor children with 
adrugged mixture ; butit will be atleast a tempo- 
rary palliative until the northern rail-road can be 
completed, and pure milk can be obtained as easily 
as the pure water of the Croton river. 
Housekeepers will be glad to know that by ad- 
ding the same proportion (one halfa grain only to 
a pintof milk,) good milk may be kept 24 or 36 
hours, without danger of souring, even in warm 
weather. But let them beware of converting food 
into medicine by increasing the quantity, for I 
have known this “ simple, harmless thing,” as it is 
called, even in the shape of excessive dralis of soda 
water, produce sores in the mouth and lips, which 
indicates corresponding sores inthe stomach and 
this was followed by the miseries of dyspepsia and 
decline. An able physician assures me that he 
could ascribe the death ofa patient, from a similar 
state of mouth and stomach, to nothing but the 
famed morning cordial of Connecticut lay physi- 
cians, ‘* pearlash and cider.” It is time the world 
had learned that medicine cannot salely be used as 
daily food or drink, without leading to disease. 
Yours, &c. S. 





GRANT THORBURN IN DEFENCE OF HIMSELF 
AND HIS CHINESE TREE-CORN. 


We had designed our remarks in the September 
No. (page 573) as the last notice of this subject. 
Butas Mr. Thorburn has written in reply, and 


defence, and asks that his letter may be laid before 
the readers of this journal, rather than permit the 
least ground for charge of denying justice, or of| fy, 


rom two years experience, that ii is the mpst pro- 
fitable corn for the farmer of auy in the couniry 
(the Baden excepted, but this rarely ripens with 
us); most of my correspondents who have been suc- 
cessiul in its cultivation this year, say, they will 
never plant any other sort. ‘The demand for the 
Chinese corn continues, it is sold at my son's stores 
for twelve anda hall cents per year. I think [ 
have given away thousands, but never sold an 
ear except to my son. 

George I. Pumpelly, Owego, Tioga co., N. Y., 
10th October, 1839, writes, ‘‘ my crop of Chinese 
corn is the finest [ ever saw of any corn, 100 
bushels to the acre,” &c. 

The proprietor of the ‘ Painsville [Ohio] Tele- 
graph,’ says, ‘1 cultivated a small patch of Grant 
Thorburn’s Chinese corn; average yield, four large, 
sound, ripe ears, for every kernel planted.” 

R. H. Keywood, writes to the editor of the 
‘ Buffalo Commercial,’ 22nd October, “I send you 
anear of the Chinese corn raised on my farm in 
Ohio, which proves to be [others to the contrary] 
all that was recommended by Mr. Thorburn,” &c. 

T. M. W. of Cleveland, Ohio, 25th October, 
writes, about the middle of August my whole 
(crop of Chinese corn was ripe and gathered ; it 
was previously examined by the officers of the 





County Agricultural Society, they yave it as their 
| judgment, that it would yield, at least one hun- 
dred and twenty bushels to the acre of shelled 
corn; but as I left home before it was shelled, 1 
cannot speak to a certainty.” N. West, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, planted his Chinese corn 8th of 
May, was all ripe and gathered 29th August, 
proved to be true as represented by G. Thorburn, 
&e. &c. Mr. Coomlis, Freehold, New Jersey, is 
of the opinion, it will produce one-third more than 
|any corn raised in his neighborhood, &c. Mr. 
drickson of the same place, writes in the 





being wanting in liberality to any one whom we/|same strain of commendation. Mr. Prentiss of 
have assailed, we will again permit a page to be the same place, planted from the 16th 10 the 2ist 


occupied with this subject. We shali give Mr. 
Thorburn’s reply in full; and then our own com- 
mente, and last notice of him or his subject. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Astorea, L. 7'., 6th Nov., 1839. 
Str—I send you a box of the Chinese tree-corn, 


| May the Chinese corn, was ready for husking on 

Ist September. Mr. R.S. D. Jones, Friendship, 
'Md., planted a few grains in his garden afier 
| his other corn was up; and the tree-corn was fit 
‘for use the earliest, &c. 1 might fill a emall vol- 
ume with similar extracts, bat enough I think has 
i been said to induce those who have failed in the 
‘first to give it asecond trial. Now, Mr. Editor, 


and two stalks having the ears on them as they | «is there are two sides to this, like every other ques- 
grew ; | think you will find that at least it is a new | tion, I think | have a claim on your impartiality to 
variety. Also about 30 ears of the corn to distri- | be heard in my own defence, in your widely cireu- 


bute among your friends; and I hope if you live | lating paper. 
to see the 10th of August next. you will be satis- 
fied that I wrote nothing about this corn but the 
Plain truth. This corn, Mr. Editor, is really a 
valuable article ; it is a pity it should be strangled | 
in its birth. [ask nothing for it or for myself, but | 


Yours sincerely, 
Granr THorpurn. 





The corn has been received, and will be given 
‘away to any of our subscribers who have not al- 


a fair trial. When I commenced selling seed, 30 | ready had enough of this famous seed. If not so 
years ago, it was with a stock of only fifieen dol- | disposed of} it will be boiled in the wash for our 
lare ; now, there is not a town, village. or hamlet | town milch cow, as a partial indemnification for 


on the continent but you will find, “Z'horburn’s | 
seeds sold here.” Itis but a fair inference then, 
that the seeds must have been good, else the busi- 
hess would not have grown so fast. Now, Mr.| northern! 


\the payment of freight and cartage. As to the 
| quality, the separate ears are of good size, (for a 





lint or hard grained corn,) just as might 
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be picked of the best, from any crop, of any kind. 
The ears on the stalks, (three on each,) are very 
inferior. These do grow on the ends of long 
stems—(though such we know is not the general 
character of the growth—) and so much the worse 
for it; as every farmer would’ prefer that his ears 
of corn should grow on short stems, firmly attached 
to the stalk, rather than on long ones like these. 
A similar mode of growth (on long stems) may 
be often seen on particular stalks of other kinds 
than this; but the peculiarity would be one to 


axoid in the selection of seed, rather than to be | 


sought for or prized as an advantage. 

It is amusing to observe how cunningly the 
writer has made his reply to our strictures to serve 
as an actual though disguised advertisement for 
the sale of his corn, accompanied hy recommen- 
dary puffs, like quack medicines, in the most ap- 
proved form—and at the same time letting the 
public know that the sale is to be continued for 
another year, at the reduced price of 12} cents the 
ear. Nodoubt to effect this object, and at so cheap 
a rate, was the main purpose of the above reply. 

But even if every particular attempted to be 
made out in the above letter, were fully admitted— 
and supposing (what we have no right or wish to 
deny,) that each of the certifyers wrote in perfect 
good faith—what would it all amount to? No 
more than this—that out of the thousands of per- 
sons who bought the seed, and planted and culti- 
vated it on the richest ground, and with the great- 
est possible care, that these few persons (and pos- 
sibly hundreds of others also) made a very large 
increase from the seed and for the space planted. 
Could it have been otherwise, under like circum- 
stances among several thousands of such plant- 
ings, with any other kind of corn, whether a good 
or a bad kind in general? Ali the numerous va- 
rieties of Indian corn (other than by cross-fecun- 

on,) have been produced by the effort of na- 

€ to Accommodate the growth to the different 
_cireumatances of soil, climate, &c., and therefore 
Pp le that there is no one variety, how- 
ictive in general, that may not be the 

five in some peculiar circumstances. 

, out of severa] thousand persons who 
have in the most careful manner cultivated Mr. 
Thorburn’s high-priced seed no more than a do- 
zen or two have found it a superior product (or 
have guessed so, without any accurate experiment 
of comparative product of another kind,) it is ra- 
ther to be wondered at that such results (or sup- 


posed results) have been so few, than so many as | 


are presented. 

But, if in fact it were fully proved, instead of the 
proof being altogether deficient, that this corn is a 
more productive and valuable kind than the kinds 
long known and usually planted, its recommenda- 





. ‘ ; = 
tion and sale would be not the less subject to the 
charge of designed deception, and an imposition 
executed on the buyers and the public.” The tr, 
issue is not whether this corn is a good kind, or no} 
but Ist, whether Mr. Thorburn, when he first re. 
commended and offered it for sale, knew it to be 
such—and 2nd, whether its sale was not urged by 
false pretences. In our first denunciation of this 
humbug, (page 490, vol. vi.) when republishino 
Thorburn’s original advertisement and statement, 
we took the same ground which we still maintain, 
When exposing all the other pretences there made 
we expressly declined saying any thing against 
the productive value of the corn. Our words then 
were these: ‘ Of the corn iteelf, it may or may not 
be a good kind. It would be as presumptuous ip 
us, upon. this [Thorburn’s] statement, to pro. 
nounce it of no greater value than the ordinary 
kinds, as it is in Mr. Thorburn to assume so much 
value for it, upon his few facts, and very slight 
experience of its growth. We merely believe that 
itis of no superior value to other kinds, (except 
like spring wheat, as a humbug,) but do not pre- 
tend to know it.” If then, by possibility, this 
should prove to be, (what not the least proof has 
been presented now, and much less a year ago,) 
a truly valuable and productive kind, it would be 
an accidental result, which Thorburn had no 
ground to anticipate Jast year, nor to promise— 
and which his now two years experience would 
still be insufficient to establish, even if his own 
declarations are to be taken as proper evidence of 
the facts. We therefore will not permit Mr. Thor- 
burn to make up a new issue, upon which to try 
his claim to truth and integrity. ‘The question is 
not, and never has been, whether a particular par- 
cel (or different parcels) or variety of corn was a 
good kind to cultivate; but the following several 
other points were the matters in question, viz: 

1. Whether the foreign origin of the corn was 
truly stated ? 

2. Supposing the origin to be truly stated, whe- 
ther G. Thorburn knew, or had any sufficient 
ground for belief; that the corn he so highly re- 
commended, and sold so high, deserved his com- 
mendation, or indeed was worth any preference? 

3. Whether the giving the whole net proceeds 
of the sales in charity has not been even more of 
a deception than we anticipated and stated at first. 

Now in his reply, Mr. T. merely again offers his 
own assertion, and the favorable opinion of a few 
individuals as to the matter not at issue, and not 
disputed (though certainly not believed) by 48, 
and says not a word as to the matters which were 
really in dispute-—but which his silence will now 
leave no longer questionable. He has not ad- 
duced the testimony of the merchant in New York 
who, as he stated, found the original seeds in # 
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box of tea—nor has he answered a word as to the | up by clay swamps, and so uneven, that it was 
promised appropriation of all his gains to charita- | Considered worthless for the purposes of agricul- 
ble purposes. His reply is nothing more nor less ture, and abandoned to the scanty growth of pitch 


than a new mode of advertising his commodity. 
in this art, (or rather science, as it may be consi- 
dered at this day,) Mr. Thorburn has certainly 
evinced the possession of as much and rare talent, 
gs of boldness in its exercise. Sheridan might 
have gathered additional lights from Thorburn’s 
account of his tree-corn ; and would have doubt- 
lees added to his satirical classification of pufts in 
‘The Critic,’ the “ puff charitable,” as the most 
efficient of all in the list. 





JUDGE BUEL. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


The wide spread feeling of sympathy and re- 
gret, experienced by the public at the unexpected 
death of Judge Buel, whose decease at Danbury, 
in Connecticut, has been already noticed .in this 
paper, is oe 4 shown by the numerous respectful 
notices which have appeared in many of the jour- 
nals of the day. In somewhat delaying the re- 
marks which the loss of our respected friend and 
colemporary seemed to render proper, we have 
been influenced by the hope of making our notice 
more full and complete than a more hasty one 
could have been. We shall, however, be able 
only to give a general outline of his course, a 
sketch which will, we hope, be hereafter filled up 
lor the benefit of that public he so long and effi- 
ciently labored to serve. 

Like Franklin, Judge Buel commenced his ca- 
reer in a printing office, and perhaps a still farther 
similarity may be traced in the eminently practi- 
cal turn of his mind, which, allowing but little to 
mere theory, conceded all to practical utility. He 
first, we believe, edited and published a Republi- 
can paper at Poughkeepsie in Dutchess county ; 
which was followed by another issued at Kingston 
in Ulster. From Kingston he removed to Albany, 
where for a number of' years he edited and pub- 
lished the state paper, (the Albany Argus,) with 
ability and success. Judge Buel was a Democ- 
ratic Republican of the Jefferson school, a plain 
and forcible writer, and one that treated his oppo- 


hents with courtesy and amenity. In his office of 


slate printer, he succeeded in saving «1 handsome 
property, which he invested in a farm, and to 
which he retired when he disposed of’ his interest 
inthe Argus. Judge Buel had not taken an ac- 
ve part in politics for some years, though he was 
selected as the opposition candidate to Gov. 
Marey in 1836. 

[tisas a skilful and practical farmer ; an efficient 
and undeviating advocate of agriculture, of its 
legislative aid and protection, and its advancement 
0 all its forms; and as Kiditor of the ‘ Cultivator,’ 
however, that Judge Buel will be longest and 
most favorably known. When he disposed of the 
Argus establishment, he purchased, much. to the 
‘urprise of his friends, a tract on the sand plains 
‘ome two or three miles from Albany, to the im- 
provement of which his first atiention and efforts 
were devoted. This soil was so light, so broken 
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pines that occupied surface. Asa theorist, 
Judge Buel thought differently, and the result 
roved that his reasonings were well founded. 

e was aware thal the sand hills furnished the 
the means of correcting the clay, and that in the 
latter a remedy for the lightness and porposity o° 
the former existed. The swamps have been 
drained, the sand hills leveled, and the whole con- 
verted into one of the most fertile and valuable 
spots in the state. Toaskillful rotation of crops 

udge Buel owed much of his success ; root crops, 
clover and plaster, corn, and other grains alter- 
nating, and all directed with skill as a source of pre- 
= profit and a permanent amelioration of the 
soil. 

Judge Buel was secretary to the Board of Ag- 
riculture at its first establishment, and a most ac- 
tive promoter of the great objects it had in view. 
It was principally under his direction and supervi- 
sion that the excellent papers published in the vol- 
umes issued by that board were called forth, and 
those contributed by himself are not among the 
least valuable in thatcollection. As President of 
the present State Agricultural Society, his labors 
have been unceasing to perfect its more complete 
organization and efficiency ; and to him and some 
of his worthy associates we owe much that has 
been done to awaken the attention of the public to 
agriculture, and particularly to lay the foundation of 
an agricultural school that should be an honor to 
the state, and the class it was especially intended to 
benefit. If allhas not been accomplished for the 
a interests of agriculture that its friends could 
lave wished, the failure cannot be attributed to a 
want of exertion on the part of Judge Buel. From 
the first, he has been the firm and unwavering 
friend of legislative encouragement and appropri- 
ations to the aid of agriculture ; to the formation 
of state and county agricultural societies ; and its 
advancement by every means within the power of 
the state. For six years past, he has been the 
conductor of the ‘ Cultivator,’ a paper devoted most 
ardently and efficiently to the cause of agriculture, 
and which in ability and utility, has had few 
equals among agricultural papers in any part of the 
world. It is here, that his loss to the public will be 
most severely felt. 

Judge Buel was a book farmer, in the strictest 
sense of the term. His knowledge of the busi- 
ness, of its details and management, had been ac- 
quired from books and from observation,» He was 


a farmer c.mamore ; because he loved thé pursuit, © 


and held it to be the honorable basis of all others. 
‘The knowledge he had acquired from books and 
{rom reflection, he carried into practice on his farm, 
with a skill and success that should silence forever 
the unworthy clamor against the application of 
science to the advancement of agriculture. He felt 
his obligations to books, and was never backward in 
urging upon all, upon whom his influence could 
be brought to bear the advantage and necessity of 
a thorough acquaintance with those general princi- 
ples of agriculture which science and practice have 
united to develope, and which have been embodied 
in works devoted to thatcause. In no way was his 
familiarity with those —— and his ability in 
enforcing and explaining them more conspicuous 
thanin the addresses before various agricultural soci. 
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eties; both in this state and out, of it, to the deliv- 
. | for many years he-had been frequently. 
: ho wished to avail themselves of 








(Non 
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that standard work “British Husbandry,’ andy : 


7 


4 also exhibit the principal characteristics Of ihe 
| ' animal. “f 
his ability, “The Berkshire hog is of a reddish Brown colo, 
were rarely declined, except fr with black spots the head well placed, with large 
naeemaity: It was in the ears, generally standing forward, though sometines 
of this. kind that he was artested by death while| hanging over the eyes. He is short legos 
among sirap ani far from home. small boned, and of a rough curly coat, weariy, 
‘Few men have passed as public a life as Judge | the appearance of both skin and flesh being of g 
Buel, leaving as stainless aud irreproachable a} coarse quality. Nothing, however, can be fine 
character. Mildin disposition, agreeable in his| than the bacon, (or pork,) and the animals atiaiy 
‘manners, with adeep sense of moral and religi-|to a very sarge size, having not uncommonly 
ous Obligation, it is not stra that he had many | reached the weight of more than 100 stones; by 
friends, and those too etlllle those whose friend- | from 40 to 50, when completely fattened, is the 
ship is most vaiuable. A patriot inthe noblest| general average. The breed has, indeed, obtained 
sense of the term, he loved and served his coun- | such general approbation from the best judges, that 
try for his country’s sake, above those blighting | those who wish to improve their stock of swine 
partizan influences which so often serve to check, | are very generally desirous of obtaining a cross 
arrest or chill, the best aspirations of the heart. with that race; and they are consequently dis. 
it was enough that the state or the nation were | persed over the most distant parts of the country, 
to be benefited to secure for any cause his cordial | Some of the best of these crosses are found in Stal. 
co-operation and support. Lt is pleasant to dwell on | fordshire from the progeny of an animal well 
such a character as Judge Buel’s but we must; known to pig breeders as the ‘Tamworth Boar, 
close with the remark, that by this death the-state | The native breed is also usually crossed at inter- 
has lost one of its most honest and honorable citi- | vals, either with the pure Chinese or the Tonquin 
zens, and agriculture one of its most efficient, able | race, and this process is ound necessary to prevent 
and untiring advocates. Peace to his memory. | deterioration.” 
| To the Berkshire, or to the China crosses, the 
| farmer may therefore look with confidence for the 
best breeds of swine now in existence ; and he who 
SWINE. MAKING PORK. | persists in feeding the old fashioned animals, when 
| better are within his reach must find a wide difler- 
From the Genesee Farmer. | ence between his profits and those of his neighbor, 
In a very large part of the United States, next! who avails himself of the best animals the country 
to. cultivation of grain, the profits of the farmer are | can produce. Hogs weighing cight or ten ew. 
dependant on his pork than any other single | have occasionally been produced in this country ; 
m ; and within a few years past thesales of that | but the average weight of our best fatted hogs is 
article, it is believed, have equalled in amount that | much below 400 pounds. 
of any other farm product, wheat excepted. It is} The profits of making pork will depend much 
becoming, therefore, an object of interest to the! on the breed of the animal fed ; much on the food 
country, that the best breeds of swine should be used for fattening ; and much on the manoerin 
selected and disseminated, and the mostimproved | which the process of feeding is conducted. There 
methods of fattening be adopted, asthe saving of a lean be no doubt that some farmers have such in- 
single dollar on each porker in rearing or /attening, | fecior pigs, and feed in such a careless and wastelu! 
and. experience ptoves it possible to save many,) | manner, that they actually lose instead of gaining 
would be the saving of millions annually. To! by attempting to make pork. Almost any hog, 
these fwo pointe, the best breeds and the best | and in almost any condition or place, will improre, 
mode of fatiening, the attention of farmers should | if you give him enough to eat ; but to profitably fat- 
be directed, * | ten, not only must the fuod be of the right kind 
Fortunately, so far as regards the best breeds | and given in a proper manner, but every neces- 
the farmer in the United States has the | sary attention should be paid to the comfort, clean- 
pecans those anima!s that the common liness and health of the animal. The time requi- 
armers in this country and abroad, have | site for fattening is of course dependant 00 
nce the best for making pork, and which | circumstances, such as the condition of the pig 
the desired qualities of size, case of fattening, | when put up, the food used, age &c. From eight 
nenes of quality. These are the Chinese | to twelve weeks may be said to be the shorter 
© Berkshire ; but though the first are supe- | time in which hogs can be properly fattened with 
rior to all others for quietness, fineness of -flesh, | good care; and under ordinary modes of feeding, 
and rapidity of fattening, alone they are too small | they may require a still longer term to be made 
for profitable feeding, and it has been found advi-| of good quality ; that is, to have the pork firm and 
sable to cross them with some of the most appro- | the animal well filled with lard. Hogs, when put 
ved common or imported varieties, in order to} up for fattening, if well, increase the fastest 10 
give the requisite weight. At the head of these} weight, and.also consume the most food, during 
varieties, whether for crossing or for feeding, stand | the first weeks of their feeding. The rapidity o 
the Berkshire, a hreed which if it is of compara- | fattening, and the food eaten, both gradually de- 
tively récent introduction, has, by its valuable | crease, but the first lessens most quickly, and aller 
qualities, proved itself worthy of a more rapid dis- | the hog has reached a certain point, his gain wil 
semination than any other breed ever received | not pay for his feed. When the animal approaches 
in this country. That the Berkshire is in equal | this point, he should be killed. A pig put up! 
favor abroad where he is best known, is evident | be fattened and regularly weighed, gave the /0- 
from the following extract which we make from | lowing results, which are conclusive on this poin, 
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and they agree in the main with the experience of | not take on fat or bes healthy, as one kept as a 
every farmer. — should be. = * : oF 

; > ecording to an artiele in the Brit usbandry 
= + Woeisnt * Aa 7 a : 3 ‘gain 38 Ibs /a system has been adapted by some of those most 
- 7 cc “ 45 Fu gn 34 « | extensively engaged im the pork business which 
wer 9]. « “ 47a 9 « «Jy « | 8Ppears to be a great improvement on the old 
_ ee « 4Qek Fu «& 19 66 method. The styes are built in divisions, each to 
a 92. rT “« 43 Gu «6 } « | contain a pig, and to fit him as nearas may be. 

ec. 22. : 


At one end of this bell is the trough, at the other 
To insure economy in the making of pork, it is | a sliding door that shuts in the pig. No litter of 
indispensable that a suitable piggery be provided. | any kind is permitted, as the stalls are on an in- 
The particular manner in which this building is | clined plane, and cleaned out every day. Holes 
constructed is of comparatively little consequence, | ave bored in the floor to allow all moisture to escape. 
fit unites the essential requisites of such an impor- | Some have carried the system so far as not to al- 
tant part of the farm buildings. It should be con-| low the width of the stallto be sufficient for the 
venient ; that is, it should be so arranged that the | hog to turn in, but whether standing or lying, he 
labor of feeding the swine may be diminished ag | always remains with his head to the trough. ‘The 
much as possible. At the present time a large | advantages of this mode are supposed to be, that 
portion of the food of hogs is cooked, and the ap- | the hog keeps more quiet; has a clean dry stye, 
paratus for cooking and the place of feeding should | is sure ofa sufficient supply of food without figlt- 
be near each other. In some of the best arranged | ing for it; and as a necessary consequence fat- 
piggeries, the furnaces, steamers, kettles, pumps, | tens much faster. Suppositions which have been 
&c. are under the same roof with the pig stve, and | justified bythe result of many experiments. 
the labor of feeding ten or twenty porkers for eight; Asto the kind of food best adapted to making 
or ten weeks is materially diminished from what! pork therecan be but one opinion where [ndian 
it would be where the cooking is performed in the | corn is grown. Fed to the swine in the ear, 
open air, and at a distance from the pen. The | ground or cooked, it is alike superior to all other 
pen for the animals should be so arranged that it | kinds of food for making pork of the best quality. 
can be readily cleaned and kept dry, and in cold} Various experiments have been made in preparing 
weather a bed of straw or litter should be furnished, | corn for food. By grinding the cob with the 





as no hog can fat well unless he is kept warm and | corn a great saving was effected in the quantity of 


comfortable. ‘Too greata degree of warmth, or} grain used, though the fat did not seem to be taken 
too great adegree of cold, seem alike unfavorable | on quite so rapidly as when fed on pure meal. 
to a pos segee: the fall cats ow spring marr = aoe or paige ‘gf into 434s is 
months are better lor this purpose than the summer | probably the best way in which it can be fed, as 
or winter ones ; though in a cool or shaded situa- itis certainly the most economical ; giving the 
tion, and on a bare floor, hogs will take on fat as bulk necessary for the proper distention of the 
rapidly during the warm months as at any other | stomach, with a better development of the nutritive 
time. ‘Ihe troughs for feeding must be secured by | matter than can be obtained in any other way. 
stanchells, or by pins crossing their upper surface | Making the meal inton mash, with milk or whey, 
Jn such -" way _ all the pigs may obtain ore | ‘s also a goo ae of preparing at In this 
share, and not allow a cross domineering porker | case it is the better if sourec ore leeding. 

to place himself lengthwise in the trough, or run | Where corn cannot be grown, the most valuable 
his nose at will from, end to end, to the utter dis- | kinds of food are peas and barley. In England 
comfiture of the more peaceably inclined. A lid | where corn is unknawn, the process of fatting is 
to the trough should be prepared and hung in such | usually conducted as follows. ‘In order to har- 
away that the pigs can be shut from the trough, | den the flesh, and render it of that mellow firm- 
until the food is put in and properly distributed ; a) ness co essential to fine pork or bacon, some peo- 
thing easily done, and which will prevent a vast) ple commence with about two thirds of steamed 
deal of squealing and fighting. A farmer should potatoes, and one third of peas and barley ground 
know that it does not sound well, or bespeak, good | in equal proportions into meal, enlarging the quan- 
management, to have his pigs make such a clam- | tity of meal as the animal grows fat, by which 
or every time he is about to feed them, as to make | means it is said that a quick feeder will in twelve 
all the neighborhood acquainted with the important | weeks coneume from 14 to 16 bushels of the grain, 
lact. The size of the piggery will of course depend | and will probably double his weight. One bushel 
a rs . — it , lary ‘ — ; of re ar - tno four haf or three 
eneral rule about two feet of trough should | or four bushels of potatoes, with two 

be allowed to each animal, though a much less | ground oats and barley boiled, are also considered 
space may be made to suffice ; especially, if the | good mixtures; but nothing in this country is equal 
precaution of dividing the trough into sections has | to barley meal and white peas—the peas being 
been adopted. Where it is intended to feed a’ given whole, and the meal made into a mash 
large number, the space or building for the fixtures, | with skimmed milk.” (See ‘Brit. Husbandry’) 
(steamera, kettles, &c.) may be made the centre, | In this country come good farmers consider a 











and the styes arranged around it, so as to make} mixture of oats in the proportion of one bushel of 


the management of the whole easy. ‘I'heslovenly | oats to three or four of corn, eo essential, that we 
manner in which some persons keep their swine, | have heard them assert that rather than not have 
and the disgusting state of their piggeries, especi- | the oats for the mixture, they would exchange 
ally since the practice of feeding the animals on | corn for that grain, bushel for bushel. 

steamed food has become common, is truly dis-| For several years past a large proportion of the 
graceful, and forms a serious drawback on the profits | pork in the northern states, has been mostly made 
of —— ca is clear that a hog so treated will! from apples or potatoes, or from a mixture of these, 
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with meal added fora few of the last weeks of 
feeding to gi € requisite firmness. On apples 
or potatoes, ¢ larly ifsteamed, as they always 
should be, pigs thrive veryrapidly, and will in 
time acquire a very jrood istence of fiesh as 
well as weight ; but they must be fed for a longer 

iod than when meal is used, Barley has also 


n extensively cultivated for making pork, as a | 
substitute forcorn and peas, and grown for the| 
@ purpose by many farmers. Some of the | 
Seaviont, finest iots of pork we have ever seen, | 


were made from peas simply prepared by swelling 
oon in tubs with water, and feeding them with 
MUK, 
food for animals, certainly for fattening ones, 
should be cooked. 
take on fat as a hog should, to render making pork 
ble, the nutritive matter should be presented 

in a way that will require little or no expenditure 
of animal or vitzl power for its appropriation. 
The following statement will exhibit at a glance 
the advantages of'so preparing food. ‘ Mr. Wal- 
ker of Ferrygate, on the 4th of March put up two 
lots containing five pigs each of the same brood, 
and two and a half months old. They were se- 
parately fed, the one on steamed and the other on 
raw potatoes, with an allowance of two and a half 
Iba.of broken barley daily to each lot ; the barley 
for the steamed lot being prepared along with the 
potatoes. ‘The live weight of the two lots were— 

That on raw food, 103 
That on steamed food, 106 

and the following table exhibits their several im- 
vor of steamed 


difference in fa- 

: “cc 

March 
ie 4 


May 


provement: 
March 19, pigs on steamed 
food, 114 Ibs. 
“raw ‘ lll to 3 Ibs. 
80, weight on 
steamed food 137i. do. 13} 
‘6 raw = * 123} 
1. weight on 
steamed food , 205 do. 30 
c 666 ht paw % «175 
June 1, weight on 
“steamed food, 279 do. : 
“ 6 © raw «& 993 
Thus inthree months the pigs on steamed food 
had increased 172 |bs.—being 67 Ibs. more than 
double their original weight while those on 
raw food only gained 115 pounds. In another 
instance, two lots were fed on steamed, and on 
raw potatocs, and in ten weeks the lot fed on 
steamed food gained 38 stones 6 Ibs, and the lot 
onfaw potatoes, 17 stones 1] Ibs. making a differ- 
nce in favor of the steamed food of 360 pounds. 
Our experience is also decidedly in. favor of 
steaming or cooking food for swine; but it should 
not be forgotten, that in order to make profitable 
perk for cooking, it is indispensable that pigs fed 
on spree or potatoes should have meal mixed 
with their food ; the quantity to be increased as the 
feeding approaches its close. With this precaution 
the general introduction of the plan of fattening 
swine on steamed apples, or apples and potatoes, 
or either alone, is one of the greatest improvements 
of modern farming, adding materialiy to the pro- 
fits of the cultivator of the soil, and furnishing a 
first rate article for the market. 


| 


As a generalrule it may be stated thatall | 


In order to thrive rapidly, and | 


— === 
‘“JOTTINGS DOWN” IN THE SWAMPS. 
By the Editor. 
No. I. 


| Blackwater and Chowan riversy and the mouths 
of the Roanoke, 





4 lymouth, N. C. Nov. 19, 1839. 

The singular features of the upper Blackwater 
river, or swamp as it is called above the limit or 
navigation, have long ago attracted my attention. 
and more than once I have attempted to induee 
the landholders on its borders, and the public, to 
appreciate its neglected capabilities for improve. 
ment, both for navigation, and for the drainage of 
the extensive swamp lands on the upper waters 
But it was not until yesterday that I had an op. 
portunity of seeing its now navigable course, and 
of finding that as remarkable though diflerent fea. 
tures belong toits lower as its upper waters. Even 
to this time, almost no use is made of this excel. 
lent navigable route, except by the small steam. 
boat which runs regularly from the junction of the 
river with the Portsmouth and Roanoke railway, 
to Edenton and Plymouth; and this vessel car. 
ries little except passengers. That almost no use 
should be made of this river and also of the Notto. 
way and Meherrin, for transporting country pro. 
duce, is owing to the almost closed state of the 
lower waters and ports of North Carolina, and the 
consequent Jow prices which can be there given 
by merchants. 

The Blackwater, from its head spring, which is 
within two miles of the lowest falls of the Appo- 
mattox, is remarkable for its level and sluggish 
course. It has nota rock, and perhaps not a peb- 
ble, in the whole of its long route; and nothing 
obstructs the passage of its waters, except fallen 
treee, and the rubbish which has collected above 
such stoppages. ‘These obstructions have Jong 
ago choked up the upper waters for many miles 
below the head ; and have raised the general level 
of the water, and kept the extensive swamp cover- 
ed with the impeded water until dried by evapora- 
tion; and the acts, as well as the neglect, of the 
proprietors have been continually operating to ren- 
der the stream as useless as possible, and to ren- 
det the swamps irreclaimable, (under our stupid 
legal policy,) and unproductive of every thing but 
malaria, sickness, and death. If the law of Vir- 
ginia had not (effectually though indirectly) for- 
bidden the draining of the swamps of the Black- 
water, it might have been done, and 20,000 acres 
ofthe richest soil have been made dry and pro- 
ductive, by an expenditure of less money than has 


| 





Keen paid in physicians’ bills, for the sickness 


caused by these swamps, and the worthless mill- 
ponds at the heads of the branches. But this 8 
digressing from my present subject. 

At the steamboat landing, and for some miles 
lower down, the width of this river is sometimes 
not more than 70, and seldom is 100 feet wide, and 
this narrow espace between the shores is still more 
lessened by the overhanging branches of the trees 
whieh grow thickly on the borders. ‘Then * 
crooked is the course, and abrupt the turns, and ®* 
much are the changes of course shut in and cot 
cealed by the sameness of appearance on bot! 
sides, that the river presents continually the ® 
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arance, (though a continually changing appear- 
ance,) of a litte narrow lake. Yet the watef is 
deep enough throughout to floai a frigate. ‘Though 
as black as its Mame correctly purports, the river 
was clear of all muddiness, The still and dark 
waters margined and over-hung by the thick for- 
est growth of the swamps, seemed to belong to the 
most silent and gloomy solitude of nature ; and 
the contrast was even unpleasant which was pre- 
sented by the introducing of a thing so noisy and 
so highly artificial as a steamer in rapid progress. 

‘The entire space between the high-lands isa 
low swamp, elevated but a few inches above the 
ordinary height of the river, and of course always 
wet and miry. The river continually changes 
from one side of the highland to the other; and 
therefore it always has swamp land on one side, 
and generally high land on theother. The char- 
acter of the swamp was conjectured merely by 
what was seen from the vessel; but from its little 
elevation above ordinary or low water, stil! more 
than from its being covered by every fresh, I con- 
sider itas both irreclaimable and worthless. 

Though the leaves had mostly fallen, there were 
atill enough of many kinds of trees and shrubs 
clothed in their brilliant and varied autumnal tints, 
to show how much more beautiful this river must 
be atan earlier season; in May and June espe- 
cially, when the abundant woodbine and other 
vines are in blossom, and the dense forest has its 
richest verdure. 

The margin of the river on the swamp side is 
throughout a dike formed by nature, but so regu- 
lar as to appear like an ancient construction of art. 
It is generally above four feet high, and wide 
enough fora road. Indeed a part of it, of nearly 
a mile in length, in the lower part of Southampton 
county, in location happens to suit, and is used as 
apublic road. This natural embankment is ob- 
viously the result of the deposite of sediment by 
the overflowing water, and which here, as on most 
other streams drops the heaviest and most abun- 
dant portion quickest, and uf course nearest to the 
stream. But the wonder here is, that this opera- 
tion should have been so regular—and by a stream 
which very seldom has suspended in its water any 
perceptible earthy matter, and never any of coarse 
or sandy kind as this is. When this ridge was de- 
posited, the character of the stream must have 
been very different from what it is now. 

There is but little change of appearance in the 
Blackwater, until it loses its name by junction with 
the Nottoway, at the North Carolina line. The 
Meherrin soon after joins also, and the united wa- 
lers are known as the Chowan. ‘The swamps, 
Which had been more and more taking the place 
of the high-land margin, were now generally 
stretched along both sides. And the river rapidly 
increases in width, until, before joining Aibemarle 
Sound, the Chowan is six miles in width. 

All the former inlets (as they are called) of the 
ocean, or rather outlets of the rivers and of Albe- 
marle Sound, being now completely shut up by the 
sand, and the pent-up floods having to seek their 
difficult passage as far south as Ocracock inlet, the 
level of the waters has been raised above their 
former limit. On account of the same separation 
fom the ocean, there is no regular, and scarcely 
any perceptible tide in the sound, and its water 
which formerly was salt, is now fresh. ‘There are 
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vessels of the largest size than.the Albemarle 
Sound and the rivers which fowiémfieit. Yet ves- 
eels of no more than five feet draught can now be 
used on these magnificent waters, because no 


greater depth can be carried, and that through a 


{ong and dangerous passage, to the ocean. ‘The 


best outlet to a market is throughothe Dismal 
Swamp canal, notwithstanding its @eficiency of 
depth and width, and the cost of tolls, One of 
the most magnificent, and at the same time one of 
the most useful of public improvements, would be 
to increase this canal to such size as to admit the 
passage of ships. ‘Then the great rivers of North 
Carolina could be put to full use ; and at the eame 
time the passage of’ ships to the ocean would be 
made as cheap, and far more safe and sure, than 
i'a ship channel could be opened through the wall 
of shifting sand which binds the coast, : 

Albemarle Sound, though crossed at the upper 
and most contracted part, and seen on my passa 
only by bright moonlight, still appeared a magnifi- 
cent sheet of water. Our course to Plymouth was 
up one of the several mouths of the Roanoke, 
with swamps on both sides still, and more extend- 
ed and impenetrable than “any passed before. 
These different passages of the Roanoke form 
several large islands, which are all of low swamp, 
except small knolls of firm ground which rise a 
little above the level of the adjoining swamp. 
One of these islands, Guard Island, in the interior 
isa jumper swamp, and has bears and rattlesnakes 
among its inhabitants. 


No. II. 
Margin of the great swamp. Slate of agriculture, 


Plymouth, N. C. Nov. 20th. 

Yesterday was spent in viewing some of the 
farms of this neighborhood, embracing some of 
the richest land in the world, and some, of the 
poorest and the worst managed. For my guidance, 
and for the facilities and information without which 
the observations of a siranger would have been 
very illy directed, | was indebted to the kind at- 
tention of Dr. Armistead, whose farm, two miles 
from Plymouth, was the most closely examined, 
though a slighter view was taken of various other 
properties, within a few miles distance, 

Four-fifihs of this county, Washington, and 
perhaps as much of' the adjacent counties of Tyr- 
rel, Hyde, and Beaufort—all the extensive penin- 
sula, indeed, formed by Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds—is one immense swamp. This whole 
peninsula, is about 60 miles long, by 40 wide. 
The part which is not swamp (estimated as one- 
filih of the whole,) is composed of the narrow 
knolls of firm eoil which are scattered throughout 
—islands of sand, or of clay, in a sea of black 
mire. 

I was prepared by my former view of the Dis- 
mal Swamp in Virginia, to find this land similar in 
character, and fully as much of purely vegetable 
formation as the former. But such is not the fact. 
I saw one juniper swamp only ; and though its 
under-growth was so thick that | could not pene- 
trate it far enough for examination, no doubt ite 
soil is of the same purely vegetable formation as 
the juniper lands in Virginia. But with this ex- 
ception, all the swamp land seen, has been of what 
is called ‘*cypress and gum swamp ;” and which, 
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indging from the small portion which has been 
dra and’ Giiltivated, is of very great and also 
very durable fertility. This soil has certainly 
much vegetable matter; but much o! earth also ; 
is about 2 to 2} teet deep, and resting un a subsoil 
of what appears to be a tenacious blue clay, when 
first dug up, but which becomes pulverized by ex- 

forms fertile soil. No doubt the solu- 





osure, and f 
bie vegetable matier has sunk into this clay, and 
ven to it both its color and its productive power. 
1 never saw any soil that appeared richer than this 
land, or that promised a greater profit upon the 
expense of improvement. Still, very few persons 
have yet begun to drain their swamp lands, and 
all their cultivation is on the firm knolls, which 
were never rich, and are now very much reduced 
by the unceasing cultivation of corn, year alter 
ear, which is the general practice of the country. 
he sole mitigation or change of this course, (il it 
be either,) is, that peas are always planted among 
the. corn, and the land thus made to bring two 
a in each year. But the peas are gathered as 
well as the corn, and then stock turned in to take 
all that is {eft; so, that nothing of the crop is 
given to the land as manure. 
The soil of these dry knolls is generally sandy ; 
but sometimes quite stiff. ‘I'he latter is much the 
meanest soil of the two, for product, and also the 

















Jeast manageable under cultivation. 

The mere observation of the map of North 
Carolina will show this remarkable peculiarity, 
that all the numerous streams have their sources 
in the interior and central parts of the swamps, | 
and thence flow, some in every different direction, | 
to seek lower outlets, This is not only the case | 
asitothe great ewamp region now under consid- | 
eration, but also as to the other great swamps | 
which lie south of the Pamlico. ‘This general | 
fuet alone would clearly prove that the great body | 
of the swamp Jaud is generally higher than the) 
dry and firm soil which lies without, and through | 
which the swamp streams, which in some cases | 
are large and navigable rivers, seek their passage 
to the two sounds. [t is not meant that the! 
swamps attheir edges are higher than the outer | 
firm land immediately adjacent. On the contrary | 
they are lower; but gradually rise towards the in- 
terior, and each Jong and narrow ridge or knoll of | 
firm ground that is reached seems a low step or | 
dike to a higher elevation of swamp within. In 
my former slightexamination of the Disma! Swamp | 
in Virginia, | was struck with, and invited atten- | 
tion to, the like fact of the swamp being higher | 
than nearly all the surrounding country, dry, firm 
and elevated as the latter was. But still there | 
was on one eide, (the western,) which I did not | 
visit, higher land, from which streams might flow 
into the swamp, and help to supply the vast su- 
perfluity of water, which passed off in every other 
direction. But even il such is the case in Virgi- 
nia, (which I now doubt, or suppose at least that 
the supply of streams from without is of but se- 
eondary importance, ) it.certainly is not so in North 
Carolina. Whence then can be derived the great 
supply of water which not only keeps saturated 
this vast extent of morass, but fills, and keeps full, 
several lakes of considerable magnitude, and feeds, 
through all seasons, numerous streams and even 
deep rivers? Can’ the rain water alone be suffi- 
cient to produce such great fesults? Or can there 
be an additional supply from below, in undiscover- 





ecuteem memnenoms —————— 
ed and unsuspected springs, and abundant enough 
in eupply for the great effect produced? If rea. 
soning a priori, | should have inferred that ip a 
climate as warm as this, and having no more rajp 
that all the rain that fel} on a before dry and level 
surface, and retained there for want of fall to 
ap outlet, (and therefore to be wasted only by ab. 
sorption of the earth and evaporation, ) could no; 
serve to maintain wetness through all seasons, ay 
consequently could not form a morass. But even jy 
this inference is erroneous, and permanent swamps 
would be thus formed by rain water alone, retained 
exactly where it fell, there is yet a much greater 
and more inexplicable eflect produced here, where 
numerous and large streams are perpetually draw. 
ing away the waters of the swamp, and of which 
moreover the laud is‘so elevated that the rain wa. 
ter may flow off, but cannot possibly be increased 
by flowing to, from other Jands. 

The channels of the streams near where they 
pass out of the swamps, being deep enough, may 
well be used to receive the canals, or main-carrier 
ditches, made to drain the outer parts of the 
swamps, which are the lowest parts ; and to pre- 
vent these parts being again flooded from the inte- 
rior and higher part of the great swamp, some of 
the numerous long nnd narrow ridges may be used 
as natural dikes or barriers. ‘The only lands tha 
I saw or heard of in this neighborhood, on which 
draining had been commenced succegsiully, were 
the farms of Dr. Armistead and Mr. Swilt; the 
former being much the more advanced and consid- 
erable operation. ‘The proprietor, though with 
but short experience as a farmer and drainer, and 
his work therefore necesarily imperfect and insul- 
ficient, still has eflected a great and admirabie 
change, and which has already been attended with 
great profit. His main-carrier is upwards of two 
miles in length, twelve feet wide, and about four 
feet deep; which depth is not enough by two or 
three feet, which addition the proprietor designs to 
give as soon as can be conveniently done. ‘This 
canal passes through the middle of his swamp 
land, and serves to drain and to fit for putting to 
use the whole body of about 500 acres. It empties 
into aswamp creek. Still, the overflow of water 
from the interior swamp could cover the head o! 
this canal, and render it incapable of discharging 
even one-tenth of the supply; but that has deen 
guarded against by a short dike which has been 
made to unite the adjacent ends of two of the 


long ridges, and which, thus united, form a per- 


fect defence. But it is enough, and more than it 
can now do, for the canal to discharge all the wa- 
ter from heavy rains which fall on the area it is de- 
signed to draw from. In each of the three last 
years there has been a storm of rain and wind in 
August or September, which overflowed the drain- 
ed swamp, and all its cultivated portion, from two 
to three feet deep, notwithstanding all the discharge 
of the canal. ‘This glut of water on such disas- 
trous occasions was no doubt much increased by 
the wind blowing down the dead trees, and theit 
tops falling into and partially choking the canal. 
The crop of corn now on the ground, though 4 
very heavy product, offers evidence of the destruc- 
tive eflect of the wind and the flood of last Sep- 
tember. The enlarging of the canal, and the e- 
tire destruction and removal of the dead trees, will 
greatly lessen, if not entirely guard against such 
evils. 
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The swamp in its natural state is one uniform | 
expanse of the most gigantic and magnificent forest 
growth ; of cypress and blackgum and other aqua- 
tic trees mostly, but with some mixture of others | 
more usually found on dry though low land. Vines | 
and shrubs, of various kinds, form the under- | 
growth. The whole surface of the earth is kept 
always (unless in winter) under an impenetrable 
shade. This dense cover of course must much 
obstruct evaporation, and, when removed for til- 
lage, will greatly lessen the first supply of water 
to the drains. 

The first operation, after digging the main canal, 
js to kill the trees, which is effectually done by 
slightly “ belting” them, or cutting around through 
the bark and a little into the wood. Whether this 
js done in Winter or summer, the trees die within 
one or two years after; and (what was different 
from my experience and expectation,) no new 
sprouts grow out from below the belt. Several 
persons who intended to drain, commenced their 
operations by thus killing the trees, But unfortu- 
nately, this was also the end of their improvement. 
In such cases, a new and thick growth of alto- 
gether a different kind rapidly covers the land, 
which if left undisturbed for a few years, would 
be more difficult to destroy than the original forest. 
I saw one piece of second growth thus produced. 
Nearly all the trees were of a species of magnolia, 
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which the surface-water finds a passage into them. 
Wherever water can descend through cavities, it 
will cert@inly carry along with it’ more or less of 
fine earth; and the little descent in the course of 
the drains will causé this earth to remain in, and 
at last choke the pipe. And if such should not be 
the result, there may be another opposite evil 
nearly as great. As the vegetable pairt of the soil 
shall decay, the texture will become closer, and 
water cannot, as now, sink into the earth, or 
through the covering of the drains, and, of course, 
in the same proportion will the operation of the 
drains be lessened. Though so much more trou- 
blesome during cultivation, | should prefer a smaller 
number of deep open drains, into which should 
empty the deep and clean water-furrows of wide 
and high beds. Llowever—where every thing is 
so new to me, it is my business to gather and re- 
ceive, instead of oflering to give instruction to others 
who are better, because more practically informed, 
as to the peeuliarities of this soil. ‘The main ca- 
nal on Dr. Armistead’s land not only needs deep- 
ening, but the smaller drains are yet to be dug for 
much the greater part of the land, which the canal 
will serve to lay dry. Of more than 500 acres 
which will be so drained, and for which the most 
expensive work is done, only 180 acres have been 
yet made ready for cultivation. From that, (prin- 








“with a very deeply corrugated yet close and firm 


cipally, for his highland is of the general mean 
quality, ) he counts on making 1500 barrels of corn; 


bark. ‘These beautiful trees were from six toeven | and certainly he has made a most splendid and 
twelve inches in diameter, with long straight bo- | profitable addition to the previous state of his pro- 


dies, clear of limbs toa great height ; which man- 
ner of growth is common to all kinds of trees in 
theswemp. But if brought under tillage in pro- 
per time, the drained swamp land is easy to plough, 
and to manage and get in good order in all re- 
spects, excepting the labor of successive and com- 
plete removal of the enormous quantity of large 
decaying trees. 

While the trees are dying, and a year before 
beginning cultivation, many parallel small cross 
drains are cut, emptying into !arger ones running 
at right-angles, and these again into the main ca- 
nal, ‘These small drains are from. 100 to 200 yards 
a part, and are covered, ‘They ought to be dug 3 
fect deep, and the wooden covering to be 2} below 
the surface. For want of such depth, some have 
already failed, and have been re-opened for repair. 
There could be no better subsoil in which to make 
covered drains, as the bottom is always in the ad- 
hesive blue clay. In this a narrower channel is 
dug, to serve for the pipe, leaving shoulders of the 
clay, on which, and across the open pipe below, 
short split boards of heart-cypress, (which is al- 
most imperishable,) are laid. Dr. Armistead 
thinks that, in addition to the great convenience to 
cultivation of covered compared to open ditches, 
that the former serve even better to take in the wa- 
ter by filtration, than the latter do by its flowing 
in; for so level, and so porous is the soil, that, 
even when overflowed by a heavy rain, the water 
scarcely runs at all into ditches, but rapidly disap- 
pears by sinking into the earth. But though a 
strenuous advocate for covered drains where they 
are suitable, and having had much experience in 
their construction and of their benefits, | fear that 
objections to them, though not now suspected, will 
be found hereafier ; and that their present efficacy 
's Owing to what will ultimately cause their filling 
Up and destruction as drains—that is, the ease with 


perty. This land is usually estimated, as I was 
informed, at less than a dollar the acre; and for 
| that price any quantity may now be bought. The 
draining upon a proper plan and a large scale 
would be fur from expensive; and when drained, 
‘the land would be well worth $50 the acre, if the 
most fertile land in the country is worth that sum, 
If its durability will be equal to its fertility, it would 
be cheap at $100 the acre. Yet almost every 
poor landholder in this county, who is barely 
feeding Lis family by the incessant tillage and ex- 
haustion of the poor narrow ridges, also owns of 
this swamp what would make a princely estate, 
But it is not only the poor and the ignorant, but 
the rich and the better informed, who neglect this 
incalculable source of value. For with the excep- 
tion of a very few such improvements, (the most 
important of which | have not yet seen,) the 
drainage of the swamp lands is either not thought 
of by proprietors, or considered as among the many 
visionary schemes of book-farmers. 
If drainage were effected even to but slight ex- 
tent, this region ought to be one of the best for 
grass husbandry, and for cattle. But the making 
of hay is not thought of, though so much of the 
land is so admirably suited to grass. ‘The reeds 
and other grass of the swamps in their natural 
state would make most valuable pasturage for cat- 
tle; and still better for hogs, with what they would 
get by rooting. But the bears are so numerous 
and destructive to both hogs and cattle, that there 
is little gained by’ their rangihg at large in the 
swamps. Bears very rarely venture into the cul- 
rated lands; and never leave the swamp unless 
forced by hunger. Yet so plenty are they in their 
haunts in the great swamp, that one man in this 
neighborhood, (of course a great bear-hunter,) 
killed sixteen in one season, the fall of 1838. 
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Journey over the firm land of Washington county. 
First impressions of the great swamp, and Lake 
Scuppernong. | 


Somerset Place, Nov. 21. 

Having beén most kindly invited by Josiah Col- 
fins, esq. to accompany him to his place of resi- 
lence, and promised his aid to enable me to see 
the swamp lands where I had heard had been 
made the most successful and interesting improve- 
ments by draining, I readily availed of his offer ; 
and this morning we left Plymouth. Our road 
was necesearily on the only long and nearly con- 
tinuous stretch of dry land in the county; and was 
very circuitous. All of the central and southern 
part of the county, through which a direct route 
would have Jed, is part of the great swamp, and of 
course impassable. The road is on the lower yet 
firm land near the shore of Albemarle Sound, and 
for 4 or 5 miles we were with a mile of it, and ge- 
nerally within a quarter of a mile, and in full view 
of the trees on the opposite side. The water 
however was but seldom and barely visible, owing 
to the low level of the road. This firm ground is 
supposed to be not more than of 10 feet elevation 
above the water of the sound, and of course is 
lower than the main body of the great swamp. 
But whether of the sandy or the clay soil, (as be- 
fore described,) the land was firm, and the road 
excellent throughout. Though wider than the 
smaller ridges, the land generally was of the same 
kinds and alternations of soil. The swamp growth 
was often in sight, on one or both sides. After 
‘turning southward, from the neighborhood of the 
sound, we crossed the outer part of Poplar Swamp, 
@ projecting portion of the main body, and which, 
like that in general, is now covered several inches 
deep in water, though no rain has recently fallen. 
Aflerwards we passed through a part of what is cail- 
ed the * body land,” being the largest body of firm 
land (7 to 8,000 acres,) and having uniform and 
peculiar quatities. This is very level, and a close 
stiff clay soil, which, though firm, requires drain- 
ing to remove surface water, and without that ope- 
ration being well executed, the land is worth very 
little. ‘This draining was not done, or very imper- 
fectly, for a long time ; and during that time, the 
peopls living on this land supposed that it was not 
capable of producing them bread. Accordingly, 
they either cultivated corn on some poor sandy 
spot in the neighborhood, or bought it with what 
they gained by cutting lumber, which business 
was, and still is, the general source of income, 
here and elsewhere in this county, except the little 
corn and less wheat cultivated. But since having 
been sufficiently drained, this “‘ body land”’ brings 
good corn, as [ saw standing, and very heavy 
crops of wheat. Some of it has produced 30 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 

On several of the small farms passed in the 
day’s journey, were seen the Scuppernong grape 
vines, trained in the manner usual in this part of 
the country, and on Roanoke Island. One or 
more vines, (which appeared to be three or four 
inches in diameter,) rose perpeneicularly about 7 
féet, to the top of'an open horizontal frame or seaf- 
fold, raised on poste, and over which the branches 
spread, and thickly cover. A single vine will co- 
ver, and closely shade a wide space; and as the 





————$_——— 
growth spreads, the frameis extended. The Scup. 
petnong is a native grape. The fruit is whit. 
very large;'and grows not in bunches, but singly. 
It is, to my taste, delicious, and ist@leo a good grape 
for wine, of which some that i very palatalie 
and much that is bad, is made hereabuut, 

~ We crossed Scuppernong river on a draw-brige 
The river is a narrow, but deep, and navigable (i, 
sea vessels for a mile above the bridge. It hag 
the same general appearance of all the small rivers 
of this country, its waters being black and slug. 
gish, spreading far over the low and wide swamp 
on its borders. Having passed out of this rive; 
swamp, our road aguin rose into high-land or 
firm soil, and generally under its original high- 
land forest growth. So far, for more than 30 miles 
the road had passed through lands as devoid of 
interest as any whatever. But soon after this, 
notwithstanding my having been somewhat pre. 
prepared by previous general description, it was 
with no less surprise than pleasure that the scene 
was seen to change, and successive works of 
industry as well as of nature were successively 
reached, none of which could have been otherwise 
suspected of existing in sucha locality. The road, 
while yet on high or dry land, first brought us to 
the “yr a of a wide and deep navigable canal, 
down which the water flowed with a fulness and 
degree of rapidity which afforded evidence of an 
unusual rate of descent. 

The canal stretched out of sight in a_ perfectly 
straight course both above and below, and appa- 
rently (as really) for miles in extent. One of its 
banks had been formed into a wide and excellent 
road, along which was our still ascending course, 
meeting the direction of the flow of the water. 
After proceeding thus, and the land obviously still 
increasing in elevation, our route rose from a high- 
lund and firm soil to swamp land, having its usual 
and marked peculiarities. We had indeed just 
entered the border of the great swamp region, and 
our course was towards its interior. ‘The land 
here on both sides was a wet. morass, though not 
inundated, and was principally covered with ever- 
green trees, so that the verdure of summer was 
zenerally presented, when every thing else showed 
the hues or nakedness of winter. The most nume- 
rous and largest of the evergreens are of the same 
species of magnolia before mentioned, and which 
is called the black Jaurel. Some here are more 
than two feet through the body. It is'a beautiful 
tree, on account of its glossy and bright green 
leaves, and its long and very straight body ; and 
much more pleasing to the eye were these trees 
where they formed the almost entire and thick 
growth, 

Next we reached cleared and well drained 
swamp land, under a heavy crop of corn, of which 
the growth covered a single field of some 600 
acres. ‘The rich soil was quite dry; yet its ap- 
pearance, as well as the large intersecting ditches, 
and the yet standing dead trees, all showed clearly 
enough that it had formerly been swamp of the 
same character as that on which still grew the na- 
tive forest of gigantic cypresses, which hounded 
the prospect beyond the cleared land. A-head of 
us, and still distant, now were in view various 
buildings, so numerous as to seem a village. The 
increased rapidity of the current, as weil as the 
ascending course of the road, which was now 
manifest to the eye, showed that the land was stil! 
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more and more elevated. ‘The mills on the canal, {trees, and from its top, had the first view of the 


and some other large buildings had narrowedithe 
view ahead ; but when these were , and the 
upper termination of the canal nearly reached, its 
great and magnificent source, Lake jcuppernong, 
opened gloriously to my view, and a few moments 
alier brought us toits margin. The position of 
the mansion house barely permits the passage of 
the road between it and the canal; and the house 
is also so near the lake, that the spray from its 
billows in great storms would cover the space be- 
tween, but for the few cypresses standing in the 
edge of the water, and other barriers against the 
violence of the waves. 

Across the lake from the canal stretches the 
great savanna on the opposite shore, and which is 
scarcely visible, owing to the low size of its gene- 
ral though dense growth. The few scattering 
high trees thereon, seem to be standing in water, 
and not onland. ‘The other sides are closed with 
a dense cypress forest, of the usual great height. 
In general appearance, at the first glance, this lake 
is alike to Lake Drummond in the Great Dismal 
Swamp of Virginia. But the first impressions of 
both still are very different. Over the later, it 
would seem to a stranger that nature reigned in 
gloomy solitude that had never before been dis- 
turbed. With Lake Scuppernong, the works of 
man stand in strong and conspicuous contrast to 
the natural scenery and the general condition of 
the vast and. impenetrable morass in which are 
concealed both this beautiful creation of nature 
and that of the rare exertion of the industry and 
intelligence of man; and in a region where these 
qualities, or their proper direction, seemed scarcely 
ta be in existence. 

Of course, [ had been prepared in some mea- 
sure by previous but very inaccurate report, for 
the remarkable scene now spread before my view. 
But if it were possible for a person not so inform- 
ed to find his way to this spot, by a journey over 
the only practicable path—and still more if the 
last few miles were through the intervening track- 
less swamp, yet remaining in its natural wild state 
—the wnexpectedness of the objects found would be 
even more striking to such an observer than even 
the actual romantic and peculiar beauties of the 
scene, 

The first discovery and earliest knowledge of 
this lake wagin 1755. Some hunters who had for 
years dwelt within three miles of its shore, on 
some of the small “islands” or spots of firm 
ground, had observed that the deer when pursued, 
usually ran off in a particular direction, from 
which the dogs soon returned, as if baffled in their 
pursuit. Thence it was inferred that some wide 
water lay that way, in which the deer founda 
safe refuge. These aes at last determined to at- 
tempt the arduous labor of penetrating the swamp, 
scarcely passable as it was then even to them, 
and to find the great water, if it existed within the 
short distance that they suspected it to be. They 
Set out for this purpose, and worked their slow and 
toilsome way through the day, and lodged, as well 
as might be; where night overtook them. The 
hext morning, discouraged by the difficulty of fur- 
ther progress, and fearing to add more to the toil 
and danger of their return, it was agreed to aban- 
don the adventure forthwith. But before turning 
their steps homeward, asa lost resource, one of 


broad waters of the lake, and at no great distance. 
His joyful exclamations, announcing the discovery, 
and its direction, induced one of his less zealous 
companions to try to seize upon the honor of first 
reaching the lake; and he immediately pushed 
on in the direction indicated, and had leaped into 
the water and claimed forit his own name, be- 
lore Tarkinton could descend the tree and overtake 
him. Thus was the name of Phelps attached to 
the lake, as contrary to justice, as to euphony and 
good taste. But in old records it was also some- 
times called by the Indian name of Scuppernong, 
being the source of the river before and still so 
called; and that name, of better sound ond better 
application, ought by all means to supersede the 
use of the other. 


frightened, and showed signs of kicking; h 


( 70 be continued. ) 





MANAGEMENT BETTER THAN BEATING. 


From the American Farmer. 
A truckman in Boston, who had a refractory 


horse, that would not move forward, beat him un- 
mercifully. A gentleman came along, who told 


him that he must not beathim any more. ‘* What 


shall [ do?” said the man ; “my horse has stood 


herethesetwohours. Shall I stand here all day?” 
‘Oh no, the horse must go, but you must not beat 
him any more. Get me arope twice as long as 
the horse.” ‘The rope was brought, tied to its 


tail, and then passed between his legs forwards 
then he gave a pull upon the rope; the horse ya 
e \- 






tinued to pull; the horse suddenly started forward, 
and went off without any more beating. The. 


gentleman had seen that method tried on jack- 


asses in South America with full success. It you, 
coubt it, try for yourself. 





OF THE [ANCIENT] CURRENCY AND VALUA- 
TION OF COINS IN VIRGINIA, 


From Beverley’s History of Virginia. 


The coin which chiefly they have among ’em, 
is either gold, of the stamp of Arabia, or silver 
and gold of the stamp of the Spanish America: 
but they have now very little money there, and 
are still like to have rather less than more, while 
matters remain in the ill condition they are. For 
while they are forbid raising the coin, und the 
neighbouring governments all around, are allow’d 
to enhance the rate of it with them, to above thirty 
per cent, more than the intrinsick value, all their 
money will be carry’d thither, which seems to be 
the greatest hardship in the world, upon that 
colony. It were much to be wish’d, that all the 
colonies of the continent under the dominion of 
England, were oblig’d to have one and the same 
standard for their coin: that so one government 
might not suffer by the unreasonable advances of 
another. ‘The inconveniences to Virginia. by the 
drawing away all the specie are inexpressible. 
Kor people want money for travelling expenses, 
and for paying the smail jobbs of labourers and 
artificers, who could otherwise have abundance of 
time to themselves, which is now logt in looking 





the party, ‘Tarkinton, climbed one of the tallest 


| after trivial debts, besides the disadvantage of not 
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being able to turn the penny. By having no rea- [Phoxt crop was to succeedsthe last, was not suff. 
dy money, many law-suits commence to demand | cient to affect prices favorably ; and this impres. 
those debts, which by this means are contracted, | sion will be removed when later accounts from this 
besides the being, fore’d to keep a thousand unne- | country shall be received. The unusually favora. 
cessary accounts.” | ble season for maturing the plant and gatherino 
the crop, now gives assurance that the product 
will be most abundant, and prices are likely to be 
as low during the ensuing year as in any previous 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. one. The manufacturing interest in the United 
States is in a very depressed condition, as indeed 
For the Farmers’ Register. | is almost every other. In the large southern mar. 
The news from Europe to lst November, is not | kets the price of cotton has continued to decline 
of a favorable character, and worse tidings are | until the quotations are reduced to 9 to 11 cents, 
expected bythe next steamer, when the accounts | with prospect of further reduction. 
of suspension of specie payments in thiscountry| The very limited product of tobacco in 1838 
shall have been received there. American stocks | causes the price of that article to be better sus. 
were at very low rates, and were unsaleable tained abroad than of any other; but the abundant 
even at the great depreciation which they had | crop of the present year will be sufficient to fill all 
reached, ‘Phe very reduced stock of specie in the markets, when the period of export shall arrive, 
Bank of England, although it may not cause a| The moderate supplies of new crop which now 
suspension, must render money very scarce, and | appear at our inspections command a ready sale 
the probable deficiency in the grain crop is likely | at $4 to 88. 
to protract the distress which has prevailed for) Our internal exchanges continue in a deranged 
some time past. The inferior quality of the wheat | state., The banks of New York and of the eas. 
causes prices to be kept down, and consequently | tern Sates adhering to specie payments, causes 
enhances the rate of duty—thus rendering the ex- | southern funds to be at a discount there of 8 to 12 
ports from other countries less extensive than they | per cent, ; and remittances {rom one part of the 
would be if commeftce in grain was unrestrained. | countfy to another are rendered almost impracti- 
The price of flour in this country is consequently | cable. Exchange on England during this month 
kept down to the comparatively moderate price of | has been at 103 to 108 in New York, while in the 
$6} to $65 in the ports of shipment. Wheat | cities south of it 118 to 120 has been current. 
$1 15 to $1 25. Siocks of every description have fallen to lower 
combination of circumstances operates against |fates than at almost any previous time, and the 
t staple, cotton, which the short export | pressure for money never was more severely felt. 
is country is insufficient to counteract. X. 


p impression which prevailed that another! November 30th, 1839. 
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